HILE we are observing 

the birthdays of George 
Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln in February, we usually 
overlook our third February 
President—William Henry Har- 
rison. Moreover, the wives of 
three Presidents were born in 
this month. They include Louisa 
Johnson Adams (Mrs. John 
Quincy)—February 12; Julia 
Dent Grant (Mrs. Ulysses S.) 
—February 16; and Elizabeth 
Wallace Truman (Mrs. Harry 
S.)—February 13. Four were 
born» in March. Among the 
Presidents, the leading birth 
months were October and No- 
vember, with five each. 
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The President General’s Message 


oma is a month of the birthdays of many 
great Americans, Americans who have left 
their imprint on our Nation’s history. If a man’s 
greatness is measured .by the manner and degree 
in which he changes the course of human events, 
then George Washington was the greatest of our 
Americans. When we think back to the trials and 
dangers which had to be overcome before freedom 
and independence were assured, our hearts should 
be filled with gratitude for the great heritage that 
has come down to us. George Washington was 
dedicated to his country’s cause and with confidence 
in that cause he fought for those privileges essen- 
tial to a free people with courage, perseverance 
and fortitude. The outstanding characteristic of 
Washington’s life was service, labor performed for 
others with no expectancy of reward. 

Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, two of 
our great Americans, were also born in February. 
Thomas Jefferson, an American statesman and 
diplomat, perhaps best remembered as the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, was the third 
President of the United States. Some of the lines 
of his inaugural message are so appropriate today. 
“IT know, indeed, that some honest men fear that 
a republican government cannot be strong . . . but 
would the honest patriot . . . abandon a government 
which has so far kept us free and firm on the 
theoretic and visionary fear that this Government, 
the world’s best hope, may by possibility want 
energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe 
this, on the contrary, the strongest Government on 


earth . . . Let us, then, with courage and confidence 
pursue our . . . republican principles, our attach- 
ment to. . . representative government. These prin- 
ciples form the bright constellation which has gone 
before us and guided our steps through an age of 
revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our 
sages and the blood of our heroes have been 
devoted to their attainment . . . They should be 
the creed of our political faith, the text of civic 
instruction, the touchstone by which to try the 
services of those we trust; and should we wander 
from them in moments of error or of alarm, let 
us hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the 
road which alone leads to peace, liberty and 
safety.” 

Abraham Lincoln, the sixteenth President of the 
United States, gave his life for the principles in 
which he believed. Little did he realize when he 
apologized for not being able to prepare a better 
speech at Gettysburg on a dull November day in 
1863, that his words belonged to the ages. They 
are no longer about Gettysburg alone but they are 
about the men everywhere who have fought for 
great causes and given their lives “that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

And lest we forget, one of our great American 
women and a life member of the D.A.R., who was 
born February 15, 1820, was Susan B. Anthony. 
In her early youth, Miss Anthony taught school 
and it was not until she had met Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton that she saw the need for woman suffrage. 
Miss Anthony gave 55 years of devotion with 
singleness of purpose and unbelievable persistence 
for the enfranchisement of women. A woman 
suffrage amendment was introduced in Congress 
year after year through the efforts of Miss Anthony. 
It was adopted, the 19th amendment, in 1920, 
fourteen years after her death, and called the 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment. On November 1, 
1950, Susan B. Anthony was elected to the Hall 
of Fame and on May 18, 1952, a bronze bust of 
her was unveiled with great cereraonies. 

As we read about these great Americans, their - 
high ideals and the objectives which motivated 
them and realize that this country has grown great 
because it has put into practice the principles 
expounded by them, may we be inspired to work 
for a continuation of these high ideals and prin- 
ciples and rededicate ourselves to the service of 
our country. 


Doris Pike WHITE 
President General, N.S.D.A.R. 
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PRESENTATION OF 


Washington’s Sword and Franklin’s Staff’ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 8, 1843 


r. G. W. SUMMERS now rose, 
and addressed the Speaker, 
who recognized the honorable gentle- 
man as in possession of the floor; and 
all eyes were at once turned to him, 
and the whole House was at once 
hushed into silence. The galleries 
were densely filled with an anxious 
and attentive auditory, which had 
collected in anticipation of the inter- 
esting proceedings which were about 
to be witnessed. Many Senators oc- 
cupied seats amongst the members 
in the House, and some of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers, accred- 
ited to this Government in diplomatic 
relations, were ranged below the bar; 
and all listened with profound still- 
ness, while the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia spoke as follows: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise for the pur- 
pose of discharging an office, not 
connected with the ordinary business 
of a legislative assembly. Yet, in ask- 
ing permission to interrupt, for a 


moment, the regular order of parlia- 


mentary proceedings, I cannot doubt 
that the proposition which I have to 
submit will prove as gratifying as it 
may be unusual. 

Mr. Samuel T. Washington, a citi- 
zen of Kanawha county, in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, and one of 
my constituents, has honored me with 
the commission of presenting, in his 
name, and on his behalf, to the Con- 
gress of the United States, two most 
interesting and valuable relics, con- 
nected with the past history of our 
country, and with men whose achieve- 
ments, both in the field and in the 
cabinet, best illustrate and adorn our 
annals. 

One is the sword worn by George 
Washington, first as a colonel in 
the colonial service of Virginia, in 
Forbes’s campaign against the French 
and Indians; and afterwards, during 
the whole period of the War of Inde- 
pendence, as commander-in-chief of 
the American army. 

It is a plain cutleau, or hanger, 
with a green hilt and silver guard. 


On the upper ward of the scabbard 


is engraven “J. Bailey, Fishkill.” It 
* Congressional Globe, vol. 12, pp. 254-256. 


is accompanied by a buckskin belt, 
which is secured by a silver buckle 
and clasp; whereon are engraven the 
letters “G. W.,” and the figures 
“1757.” These are all of the plainest 
workmanship, but substantial, and in 
keeping with the man and with the 
times to which they belonged. 

The history of this sword is per- 
fectly authentic, and leaves no shad- 
ow of doubt as to its identity. 

The last will and testament of 
General Washington, bearing date of 
the 9th day of February, 1799, con- 
tains, among a great variety of be- 
quests, the following clause: “To each 
of my nephews, William Augustine 
Washington, George Steptoe Wash- 
ington, Bushrod Washington, and 
Samuel Washington, I give one of 
the swords or cutleaux of which I 
may die possessed; and they are to 
choose in the order they are named. 
These swords are accompanied with 
an injunction, not to unsheath them 
for the purpose of shedding blood, 
except it be for self-defence, or in 
defence of their country and its 
rights; and, in the latter case, to 
keep them unsheathed, and prefer 
falling with them in their hands, to 
the relinquishment thereof.” 

In the distribution of the swords, 
hereby devised, among the four 
nephews therein enumerated, the one 
now presented fell to the share of 
Samuel Washington, the devisee last 
named in the clause of the will which 
I have just read. 

This gentleman, who died a few 
years since, in the county of Kan- 
awha, and who was the father of 
Samuel T. Washington, the donor, | 
knew well. I have often seen this 
sword in his possession, and received 
from himself the following account 
of the manner in which it became 
his property, in the division made 
among the devisees. 

He said that he knew it to have 
been the sidearm of General Wash- 
ington during the Revolutionary 
War—not that used on occasions of 
parade and review, but the constant 
service sword of the great chief; that 
he had himself seen General Wash- 


ington wear this identical sword (he 
presumed for the last time) when, 
in 1794, he reviewed the Virginia 
and Maryland forces, then concen- 
trated at Cumberland, under com. 
mand of General Lee, and destined 
to co-operate with the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey troops, then assem- 
bled at Bedford, in suppressing what 
has been called “the whiskey insur- 
rection.” 

General Washington was at that 
time President of the United States, 
and, as such, was commander-in- 
chief of the Army. It is known that 
it was his intention to lead the army 
in person on that occasion, had he 
found it necessary; and he went to 
Bedford and Cumberland prepared 
for that event. The condition of 
things did not require it, and he re- 
turned to his civil duties at Phila- 
delphia. 

- Mr. Samuel Washington held the 
commission of a captain at that time 
himself, and served in that campaign, 


“many of the incidents of which he 


has related to me. 

He was anxious to obtain this par- 
ticular sword, and preferred it to all 
the others, among which was the 
ornamented and costly present from 
the great Frederick. 

At the time of the division among 
the nephews, without intimating what 
his preference was, he jocosely re- 
marked, “that, inasmuch as he was 
the only one of them who had par- 
ticipated in military service, they 
ought to permit him to take choice.” 
This suggestion was met in the same 
spirit in which it was made; and the 
choice being awarded him, he chose 
this, the plainest and intrinsically the 
least valuable of any, simply because 
it was “the battle sword.” 

I am also in possession of the most 
satisfactory evidence, furnished by 
Col. George Washington, of George- 
town, the nearest male relative of 
General Washington now living, as to 
the identity of this sword. His in- 
formation was derived from his fa- 
ther, William Augustine Washington, 
the devisee first named in the clause 
of the will which I have read, from 
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his uncle, the late Judge Bushrod 
Washington, of the Supreme Court, 
and Major Lawrence Lewis, the act- 
ing executor of General Washing- 
ton’s will: all of whom concurred in 
the statement, that the true service 
sword was that selected by Capt. 
Samuel Washington. It remained in 
this gentleman’s possession until his 
death, esteemed by him the most 
precious memento of his illustrious 
kinsman. It then became the prop- 
erty of his son, who, animated by 
that patriotism which so character- 
ized the “father of his country,” has 
consented that such a relic ought not 
to be appropriated by an individual 
citizen, and has instructed me, his 
representative, to offer it to the na- 
tion, to be preserved in its public 
depositories, as the common property 
of all; since its office has been to 
achieve and defend the common lib- 
erty of all. 

He has in like manner, requested 
me to present this cane to the Con- 
gress of the United States, deeming 
it not unworthy the public accept- 
ance. 

This was once the property of the 
philosopher and patriot, Benjamin 
Franklin. 

By a codicil to his last will and 
testament, we find it thus disposed 
of: “My fine crab-tree walking stick, 
with a gold head, curiously wrought 
in the form of the cap of liberty, I 
give to my friend, and the friend of 
mankind, General Washington. If it 
were a sceptre, he has merited it, 
and would become it.” 

General Washington, in his will, 
devises this cane as follows: “Item. 
To my brother, Charles Washington, 
I give and bequeath the gold-headed 
cane left me by Dr. Franklin, in his 
will.” 

Capt. Samuel Washington was the 
only son of Charles Washington, the 
devisee, from whom he derived, by 
inheritance, this interesting memo- 
rial; and having transmitted it to his 
son, Samuel T. Washington, the lat- 
ter thus seeks to bestow it worthily, 
by associating it with the battle- 
sword, in a gift to his countrymen. 

I cordially concur with Mr. Wash- 
ington in the opinion that they each 
merit public preservation; and I 
obey, with pleasure, his wishes in 
here presenting them, in his name, 
to the nation. 

Let the sword of the hero and the 
staff of the philosopher go together. 
Let them have place among the 
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proudest trophies and the most hon- 
ored memorials of our national 
achievements. 

Upon that staff once leaned the 
sage of whom it has been said, “He 
snatched the lightning from heaven, 
and the sceptre from tyrants.” 

A mighty arm once wielded this 
sword in a righteous cause, even unto 
the dismemberment of empire. In 
the hand of Washington, this was 
“the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.” It was never drawn except 
in the defence of the public liberty. 
It was never sheathed until a glorious 
and triumphant success returned it 
to the scabbard, without a stain of 
cruelty or dishonor upon its blade. 
It was never surrendered, except to 
the country which bestowed it. 

(Loud and long-continued plaudits 
followed the delivery of this ad- 
dress.) 

The Sergeant-at-Arms advanced to 
the seat of the honorable gentleman, 
and received into his custody the 
interesting relics. 

Mr. ApaMs then rose to submit 
a resolution in relation thereto. He 
said: 

Mr. Speaker: In presenting this 
resolution to the House, it may, per- 
haps, be expected that I should ac- 
company it with some remarks 
suitable to the occasion; and yet, sir, 
I never rose to address this House 
under a deeper conviction of the 
want of words to express the emo- 
tions that I feel. It is precisely be- 
cause occasions like this are adapted 
to produce universal sympathy, that 
little can be said by any one, but 
what, in the language of the heart— 
in tones not loud, but deep—every 
one present has said to himself. My 
respected friend from Virginia, by 
whom this offering has been pre- 
sented to the Representative Assem- 
bly of the nation, has, it seems to 
me, already said all that can be said 
suitable to the occasion. In parting 
from him, as after a few short days 
we must all do, it will on my part be 
sorrow, that in all probability I shall 
see his face and hear his voice no 
more. But his words of this day have 
been planted in my memory, and will 
there remain till the last pulsation of 
my heart. The sword of Washington! 
The staff of Franklin! Oh, sir, what 
associations are linked in adamant 
with those names. Washington! the 
warrior of human freedom—Wash- 
ington! whose sword my friend has 
said was never drawn but in the 


cause of his country, and never 
sheathed when needed to his coun- 
try’s cause! Franklin! the philoso- 
pher of the thunderbolt, the printing 
press, and the ploughshare. 

What names are these in the scanty 
catalogue of the benefactors of man- 
kind—Washington and_ Franklin! 
What other two men, whose lives be- 
long to the 18th century of Christen- 
dom, have left a deeper impression 
of themselves upon the age in which 
they lived, and upon all aftertimes? 
Washington, the warrior and the leg- 
islator! In war contending, by the 
wager of battle, for the independence 
of his country, and for the freedom 
of the human race—ever manifesting, 
amidst the horrors of war, by pre- 
cept and example, his reverence for 
the laws of peace, and for the ten- 
derest sympathies of humanity. In 
peace, soothing the ferocious spirit 
of discord among his own country- 
men into harmony, and giving to that 
very sword now presented to his 
country a charm more potent than 
that attributed in ancient times to 
the lyre of Orpheus. Franklin, the 
mechanic of his own fortune, teach- 
ing, in his early youth, under the 
shackles of indigence, the way to 
wealth; and, in the shade of obscu- 
rity, the path to greatness: in the 
maturity of manhood, disarming the 
thunder of its terrors, the lightning 
of its fatal blast and wresting from 
the tyrant’s hand the still more afflic- 
tive sceptre of oppression: while 
descending into the vale of years, 
traversing the Atlantic ocean; brav- 
ing, in the dead of winter, the bat- 
tle and the breeze; bearing in his 
hand the charter of Independence, 
which he had contributed to form; 
and tendering, from the self-created 
nation, to the mightiest monarchs of 
Europe, the olive-branch of peace, 
the mercurial wand of commerce, and 
the amulet of protection and safety 
to the man of peace on the pathless 
ocean from the inexorable cruelty 
and merciless rapacity of war; and, 
finally, in the last stage of life, with 
fourscore winters on his head, under © 
the torture of an incurable disease, 
returning to his native land, closing 
his days as the Chief Magistrate of 
his adopted Commonwealth, after 
contributing, by his counsels, under 
the Presidency of Washington, and 
recording his name, under the sanc- 
tion of devout prayer, invoked by 
him to God, to that Constitution, 
under the authority of which we are 
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here assembled as the Representatives 
of the North American people, to re- 
ceive in their name, and for them, 
these venerable relics of the wise, the 
valiant, and the good founders of 
our great confederated Republic 
these sacred symbols of our golden 


age. 

May they be deposited among the 
archives of our Government; and 
may every American who shall here- 
after behold them, ejaculate a 
mingled offering of praise to that 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, by 
whose tender mercies our Union has 
been hitherto preserved through all 
the vicissitudes and revolutions of 
this turbulent world, and of prayer 
for the continuance of these bles- 
sings, by the dispensations of his 
providence to our beloved country 
from age to age, till time shall be 
no more. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the follow- 
ing joint resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled, That 
the thanks of this Congress be pre- 
sented to Samuel T. Washington of 
Kanawha county, Virginia, for the 
present of the sword used by his 
illustrious relative, George Washing- 
ton, in the military career of his 
early youth, in the Seven Years’ War, 
and throughout the war of our na- 
tional independence; and of the staff 
bequeathed by the patriot, statesman, 
and sage, Benjamin Franklin, to the 
same leader of the armies of freedom 
in the Revolutionary War, George 
Washington. 

That these precious relics are here- 
by accepted in the name of the na- 
tion; that they be deposited for 
safekeeping in the Department of 
State of the United States and that a 
copy of this resolution, signed by 
the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, be transmitted to the said 
Samuel T. Washington. 

The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously, and with loud acclamation. 

Mr. McKENNaN said, as it was 
evident, after the interesting scene 
just witnessed, that the House was 
not in a fit state for the transaction 
of business, he would now move that 
the House adjourn. 

Mr. Hopkins requested the gentle- 
man to withdraw the motion for a 
moment in order that it might be 
stated on the face of the resolutions 
that they were unanimously adopted. 
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The suggestion was acceded to, and 
the resolutions amended accordingly. 

Mr. TALIAFERRO moved that the 
addresses of Messrs. Summers and 
Adams, this morning, be spread upon 
the journal; and also that a copy be 
transmitted to Mr. Washington, of 
Kanawha, Virginia. 

The motion was adopted, nem. con. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1843. 
Mr. TALIAFERRO submitted the fol- 

lowing resolution, prefaced with a 

few observations, which were inau- 

dible at the reporter’s desk: 

Resolved, That 20,000 copies of 
the full journal of the proceedings of 
the House on the presentation of the 
sword of Washington, be printed for 
distribution by the members of this 
House. 

Mr. Briccs begged permission to 
amend the journal before that resolu- 
tion was agreed to. He begged to 
move an amendment of the journal, 
by the addition of the following let- 
ter of Mr. Samuel T. Washington to 
Mr. Summers, accompanying the 
sword and cane, which were yester- 
day presented to Congress: 

Coal’s Mouth, Kanawha county (Va.), 
January 9, 1843. 

My Dear Sir: With this, you will re- 
ceive the war-sword of my granduncle, Gen- 
eral George Washington, and the gold- 
headed cane bequeathed to him by Doctor 
Benjamin Franklin. 

These interesting relics I wish to be pre- 
sented, through you, my dear sir, to the 
Congress of the United States, on behalf 
of the nation. 

Congress can dispose of them in such 
manner as shall seem appropriate, and best 
calculated to keep in memory the character 
and services of those two illustrious foun- 
ders of our Republic. I am, with esteem 
yours, 

Samuel T. Washington. 

To Hon. George W. Summers, 

House of Representatives. 

The motion to amend was agreed 
to: and the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Virginia was then adopted. 


IN SENATE. 
Wednesday, February 8, 1843. 
A message was received from the 

House of Representatives, by Mat- 
thew St. Clair Clarke, their clerk, 
informing the Senate that that body 
had passed a resolution, and had di- 
rected him to ask the concurrence 
of the Senate therein; and had also 
directed him to state that the sword 
and cane which were the subject of 


‘the resolution, were also forwarded, 


through their Sergeant-at-arms, to 
be presented to the Senate. 


Mr. ARCHER rose and said he pre- 
sumed that this would be the proper 
occasion for making the motion 
which he desired to make—that the 
Senate proceed to immediate action 
upon the subject of the resolution 
which had just been communicated 
to them from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The resolution was then read as 


follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
thanks of this Congress be presented to 
Samuel T. Washington, of Kanawha coun- 
ty, Virginia, for the present of the sword 
used by his illustrious relative, George 
Washington, in the military career of his 
early youth, in the seven years’ war, and 
throughout the war of our national inde- 
pendence; and of the staff bequeathed by 
the patriot, statesman, and sage, Benjamin 
Franklin, to the same leader of the*armies 
of freedom in the revolutionary war, George 
Washington. 

That these precious relics are hereby 
accepted in the name of the nation. That 
they may be deposited for safekeeping in 
the Department of State of the United 
States; and that a copy of this resolution, 
signed by the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
be transmitted to the said Samuel T. 
Washington. 

Mr. A. then proceeded to address 
the Senate. 

Mr. Presipent: The grounds of 
the proceedings of the other House, 
in reference to these invaluable relics, 
not being necessarily supposed to be 
known to this body, it may not, per- 
haps, be considered improper or in- 
appropriate (coming, as they do, 
from a citizen of that State which 
I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent) that I should make some brief 
remarks before committing the res- 
olution to the disposal of this honor- 
able body. 

Sir, it is known to all who have 
read the history of General Wash- 
ington’s life, that he left to four 
nephews each a sword, one of which 
had had the signal honor of being 
worn by him during the whole period 
of his military services, from the time 
he entered the army in the service of 
his country, then in a colonial con- 
dition, down to the memorable pe- 
riod when, having achieved his 
country’s independence, and coupled 
his name with immortality, he re- 
signed the high commission which 
he bore, and retired to the enjoyment 
of domestic tranquility. 

Sir, it was a mark of good taste 
on the part of one of the nephews of 
General Washington to select, as a 
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memorial of that illustrious man most 
worthy of being presented to the 
Congress of the United States, this 
simple sword. It is a relic of no 
ordinary value in the estimation of 
that gentleman, as | am sure it will 
be in the estimation of the Senate 
and the country—having been the 
battle sword of that hero, during the 
whole period of his immortal career. 

Sir, I ought, perhaps, to say that 
there is no question of its identity, 
plain and simple as it is; and if | 
desired evidence to show that it was 
really the sword which General Wash- 
ington had worn throughout his 
glorious career of military service, | 
would find sufficient to convince 
myself, at least, in its very plainness 
and simplicity. 

But I will not go into an argument 
to prove its identity, nor will I trace 
its history : that has already been 
done in the other House, by an hon- 
orable member of that body, a col- 
league of mine, who has added, by 
the manner in which he executed that 
duty, another wreath to his own hon- 
or, and shown how well he deserved 
to be made the instrument of con- 
veying to Congress this invaluable 
gift. 

Sir, there may be those who think 
it is unfitting the dignity of Sena- 
torial bodies to pay attention to the 
preservation of such simple relics as 
this; but I confess, if there be any 
such, I am not of the number. 

Sir, those who have been precur- 
sors of our course in the great career 
of liberty, have not been of the opin- 
ion that such mementoes were value- 
less. We have no record of any 
country, in which freedom has tri- 
umphed, where illustrious men, after 
they have passed from their mortal 
career, had not statues erected to 
their memory, and relics and memo- 
rials, such as those now lying upon 
your table, commemorative of their 
achievements, carefully preserved. 
They are calculated, in an eminent 
degree, to produce the feelings and 
the practice of virtue in successive 
generations. By associating the me- 
morials of great achievements with 
the names of those who performed 
them, and presenting them continu- 
ally to the eyes of men, they serve 
to inspire the same feelings which 
have produced such achievements. 

Sir, judging from my own feel- 
ings, no statue nor mausoleum can 
produce so great an effect as the 
smallest relic which is intintately as- 
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sociated with the person of the bene- 
factor of his country. These are, 
indeed, small and inconsiderable rel- 
ics; but who are the persons, and 
what the names, with which they 
stand associated? 


Washington!—when his name is 
mentioned, who shall be presumptu- 
ous enough to conceive that eulogy 
can add anything to the feelings 
which the mere sound of it pro- 
duces? Washington!—of whom one 
of the most eminent men living in 
the present day, and himself the sub- 
ject of a monarchy, has said, and 
said truly, that among uninspired 
men, that was the greatest name of 
all. And it is, Mr. President; for I 
must be permitted to say, if it were 
possible that a man as heroic and 
as virtuous as Washington should be 
permitted by a beneficent Provi- 
dence to be placed in authority now, 
he could not by any possibility be as 
great a man as Washington was. And 
why? Because circumstances must, 
in every case, form one of the ele- 
ments of greatness. Because no liv- 
ing man can again be placed in cir- 
cumstances where he can signalize 
himself as our glorious Washington 
has done. 

Sir, we may have many founders 
of liberty in every country and in 
every clime; but never can there be 
another founder of the liberties of a 
whole race; and though we should 
prove recreant to his memory, and 
treacherously refuse to preserve the 
mementoes of his fame, this is the 
character which Washington will re- 
ceive in all aftertimes, from all races 
of men. Yes, sir, it is receiving Gen- 
eral Washington in a light altogether 
too confined to claim his benefac- 
tions as our exclusive benefactions, 
and his fame as our fame. 

Sir, the thousands of generations 
which are to spring up in aftertime 
upon the face of the earth, under the 
shadow of that glorious germe of 
liberty which has been planted upon 
this continent, when it shall have ex- 
tended its luxuriant branches and 
brought forth its fruit in full matu- 
rity, will all of them claim Washing- 
ton, as we now are entitled to claim 
him—as their benefactor, and the 
author of their liberties, as he has 
been of ours! 

And Franklin!—names associated 
in this country’s history as the great- 
est benefactors of the human race— 
Franklin, scarcely less illustrious for 
his important discoveries in science. 


Names now associated by the seem- 
ingly fortuitous gift of a mere cane! 
—inconsiderable, indeed, in itself, 
but of immense value, as having be- 
longed to him. 

Sir, the discoveries of Franklin, 
as a philosopher, (for | mean now 
only to pay a passing tribute to him 
in that view,) will hereafter be con- 
sidered as most extraordinary bene- 
factions to the cause of science— 
greater than those of any man that 
has lived in any age of the world. 

Such are the names which are here 
associated by these trifling gifts! 
And what is it that the Senate is now 
called upon to do by this resolution? 
To pay a passing tribute of homage 
or admiration? No; that is not the 
word to be employed in speaking of 
either of these men : it is not homage 
—it is not admiration; there is but 
a single word in our language that 
will express it—the tribute of our 
veneration. 

Sir, it was the simplicity of the 
style of our venerated Franklin, 
which distinguished him as much as 
his eminent virtues, and his pro- 
found knowledge, and his glorious 
contributions to the cause of liberty 
as well as science. He said of Gen- 
eral Washington—the friend of lib- 
erty and the friend of mankind— 
that he deserved a sceptre. Sir, that 
great man not only merited, but he 
gained a sceptre. It was thought, at 
the period of his demise, not too 
great praise to say that he was en- 
throned in the hearts of his country- 
men. And thus it is that he is 
destined to be sceptered in the esti- 
mation and the admiration of all 
succeeding ages. 

Mr. President, I shall detain the 
Senate no longer. The inconsiderable 
need of praise which I feel proud to 
bestow upon those illustrious names 
shall no longer be an interruption or 
impediment to the expression which 
I know the Senate is ready to make 
—of that tribute of veneration so . 
justly due to the benefactors of man- 
kind. 

The resolution having been unani- 
mously adopted, on motion of Mr. 
Archer, the Senate adjourned. ® 
Note: This valuable material was gra- 
ciously supplied by Erma Powell (Mrs. C. 
E.) Lawhead, Fort Lee Chapter, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Mrs. Lawhead is a great. 
granddaughter of Samuel Washington, wo 

resented Washington’s sword and Frank- 


in’s staff to the Nation. Mr. Washington 
was a great nephew of George Washington. 
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ARMS, A FORT, AND A FRONTIER 
An address at the formal opening of Fort Ontario, July 19, 1959 


T= years after Fort Ontario 
was turned over to the United 
States, Lt. Nanning John Visscher, 
who was in command of the fort, 
wrote to Maj. Gen. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the Inspector General: 


I need not observe that this is one of the 
great keys to the United States, and per- 
haps of more importance than is generally 
supposed; it is in my opinion more than 
Niagara. 


He continued to say that if it is “to 
be inhabited any longer, it will be 
absolutely necessary that it should 
undergo some repairs, it is indeed 
in a very defenceless state.” He was 
also concerned about a report that 
the post was to be evacuated because 
that would “retard the settlement of 
the country in this quarter.” 
Visscher’s statement about the im- 
portance of Fort Ontario is to be 
interpreted in terms of the geo- 
graphic location of the fort; in terms 
of the western trade in which furs 


and Indians played an important 


part; and in terms of international 
rivalries first between the French 
and the English and later between the 
United States, Great Britain and Can- 
ada. 

It must be remembered that prior 
to 1763 an immense struggle took 
place between the English and the 
French for the control of the con- 
tinent. Intent upon controlling the 
St. Lawrence Valley and the interior, 
the French built a line of forts from 
Quebec to New Orleans. Among 
these forts were Frontenac at Kings- 
ton (Ontario) and Niagara, where 
that river flows into Lake Ontario. 
To counterbalance these, the English 
built three forts at Oswego in order 
to cut the French fur trade with the 
West and to direct it to Albany and 
New York and in order to establish 
an outpost for defense and for attack 
against the French. 

The first fort at Oswego, whose 
location is marked by a metal plaque, 
was built in 1727 as a counterfoil 
for the French post at Niagara, which 
was built in the same year. Known 
as Fort Oswego, it was buttressed by 
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Fort George, which was established 
on the hill a half mile to the west. 
It was not until 1755, when increased 
tensions between the English and 
French were about to break out in 
the French and Indian War, that the 
English built Fort Ontario on the 
east bank of the river where it 
empties into the lake. A contem- 
porary description, which appeared 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine in Lon- 
don in 1755, says: 

The fort is 800 feet in circumference 
and will command the harbour; it is built 
of logs from 20 to 30 inches thick; the wall 
is 14 feet high and is encompassed by a 
ditch 14 feet broad and 10 deep; it is to 


contain barracks for 200 men. A hospital 
and another barracks were also building. 


The second barracks was never com- 


pleted. 

With the beginning of the French 
and Indian War in 1755, the French 
adopted a plan to destroy every Brit- 
ish fort on the frontier. According to 
the standards of the day the three 
forts at Oswego were well garrisoned 
and defended, but they were no 
match for the well-organized, well- 
supplied, and superbly led army that 
descended on them in August 1756 
under the command of Marquis de 
Montcalm. Casualties were not large, 
but the French did take 1700 prison- 
ers, 100 of whom were wantonly 
massacred by the Indians attached to 
Montcalm’s forces. The three forts 
were utterly destroyed. 

The French, however, greatly 
overextended themselves in the next 
3 years. The English, on their side, 
under the incomparable leadership of 
William Pitt, built up their military 
and naval resources and launched an 
attack that drove the French from 
the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence. Although the English did not 
perfect plans to rebuild Fort Ontario 
until 1759, and the new fort was not 
completed until 1762, this spot be- 
came the starting point for military 
expeditions that captured Fort Fron- 
tenac at Kingston in 1758, Fort Nia- 
gara in 1759, and Montreal in 1760. 
Three years later the Treaty of Paris 
ended the war. 


by Albert Corey 
State Historian of New York 


The second period of Fort Ontario 
history began in 1763 and ended 
with its surrender to the United 
States in 1796. The fort was impor- 
tant in the first place because it 
filled a basic need of the English as 
a frontier post. The French had lost 
their empire, but French traders still 
stirred up dissatisfaction among the 
western Indians. Two consequences 
flowed from this. The western trade 
was interfered with; and the Indians, 
led by Chief Pontiac, rose against 
the English all the way from Michili- 
mackinac to Oswego. Once the Pon- 
tiac uprising ended in 1766, Fort 
Ontario remained a garrisoned out- 
post. 

With the coming of the American 
Revolution, the British used Fort 
Ontario as a base for supplies and 
kept a strong garrison here. Here 
it was that Col. Barry St. Leger, 
coming from Montreal, led strong 
forces by way of the Oswego River 
in an attempt to take Fort Stanwix 
at Rome in July 1777. When he with- 
drew in the following month because 
of the victory of the American forces 
at Oriskany, he came back this way 
on his retreat to Montreal. The Eng- 
lish then practically abandoned Fort 
Ontario. and this led to its destruc- 
tion by an American force under 
McLellan. The British commander, 
Gen. Frederick Haldimand, recog- 
nized the strategic importance of the 
fort and, being urged by the Seneca 
and other Indians, recommended its 
reconstruction. Joseph Brant and 
some 300 Indians came in June, 
1782, to help rebuild the fort. Ma- 
jor Ross, the commander, was simply 
amazed at what Brant and his Indians 
accomplished and wrote to Haldi- 
mand saying: 

I cannot say too much in his (Brant’s) 
favor, his conduct is surprising, he rules 
the Indians as he pleases and they are 
rejoiced at seeing this place occupied. I 
can assure your Excellency that we are 
much indebted to the Indians for assisting 
us to work, a circumstance which I believe 
never before happened. Joseph showed 
them the example. I never saw men work 
so hard, and it greatly encouraged the 
troops. 
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The work of rebuilding was never 
completed. Haldimand ordered the 
work to stop a year later because he 
expected to abandon the fort on July 
1, 1783, as a consequence of the end 
of the Revolutionary War. As it 
turned out, the British did not aban- 
don Fort Ontario for 13 years, that 
is, until July 15, 1796, when it was 
transferred to the United States under 
the terms of the Jay Treaty. 

The sad condition of the fort at 
the time of its transfer is to be seen 
by the numerous reports of British 
officers in the 1790's. That its condi- 
tion was not materially improved 
once it was acquired by the United 
States is shown by Lieutenant Viss- 
cher’s report to Alexander Hamilton 
3 years after its transfer. 

The condition of supplies, to say 
nothing of the health of the troops, 
is shown by a survey made on Sep- 
tember 13, 1792: 353 pounds of 
flour, 695 pounds of pork, 13 bushels 
of peas and 75 pounds of butter 
were “found unfit for use and con- 
demned.” But no action was taken 
until September 14, 1793, when they 
were ordered to be destroyed. But 
the order was accompanied by this 
interesting note: “Above quantity of 
butter retained in store to be sent to 
Niagara at first opportunity.” 

This was not a very happy augury 
for the development of the fort in the 
third period of its existence, which 
lasted until 1873. When the War of 
1812 began the United States started 
to rebuild the fort, but it was not 
well reconstructed and its garrison 
and armament were much too small. 
In fact, the story of Fort Ontario 
from the beginning was always that 
it had insufficient garrison, guns, and 
supplies to meet the concentrated 
attack of an enemy. The period of 
the War of 1812 was no exception, 
for in May 1814 an English fleet 


“under Sir James Yeo attacked and 


demolished the fort and then with- 
drew. The end of the War of 1812 
brought a lull in difficulties on the 
frontier, and Fort Ontario was not 
immediately needed as a defense out- 
post. Although a small garrison was 
maintained there, the fort was al- 
lowed to go to ruin until the 1830's. 

-By that time tensions that involved 
Canada had begun to arise between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
These tensions came to a head along 
the St. Lawrence River and Lakes 
Erie and Ontario between 1837 and 
1842. The Canadian Rebellions of 
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1837 and 1838, which sought to re- 
dress grievances in what are now 
Ontario and Quebec, were mistakenly 
thought by Americans to be a second 
American Revolution. The result was 
that a series of border incidents, 
coupled with organized filibustering 
expeditions, led to the increase of 
armaments on both sides of the line. 
So it was that the post of Fort Onta- 
rio was reestablished on November 
23, 1838. Plans for the stone build- 
ings within the fort were drawn up 
in 1839, and the entire fort was re- 
built within the next 3 years. It had 
earthen walls and ramparts and was 
built with a moat around it. The 
land on which the fort was estab- 
lished was ceded by the State of New 
York to the United States, with the 
understanding that if it ever ceased 
to be used as a military post in would 
be returned to the State of New 
York. 

Border tensions decreased after 
1842 as a result of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty, which settled al- 
most all outstanding differences be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain. Once again there was 
peace along the border. But the Civil 
War brought a new threat to the 
continuance of peace between Can- 
ada and the United States, and as a 
result there was a_ considerable 
strengthening of posts on both sides 
of the border once more. The stone 
scarp revetments and casemates of 
Fort Ontario were all built between 
1863 and 1872. It is a commentary, 
however, on the building of fortifica- 
tions that at the very time the stone 
walls were being built, guns were 
being developed that were capable of 
destroying that type of fortification. 

The fourth period, which lasted 
from 1872 to 1901, presents a sorry 
story. During these years examples 
of the War Department’s attitude to- 
ward modernization were to be seen 
in the refusal to replace candles with 
kerosene lamps as the means of light- 
ing until 1887 and the refusal to in- 
stall a telephone in 1890. The fort 
was abandoned twice—once in 1889 
and again in 1894. It was almost 
denuded of troops in 1899, when they 
left for Manila. In the year 1900 it 
was again ordered to be abandoned, 
but on December 18 the Secretary of 
War directed that it be not aban- 
doned and that it be reoccupied in 
the spring of 1901. 

The year 1901 saw the beginning 
of the fifth period in the history of 


the fort, for it was in that year that 
consideration was given to a per- 
manent establishment and to the con- 
struction of an enlarged post. Actu- 
ally, approval for such construction 
was not given until August 1903. 
Construction of the new and im- 
proved post to accommodate an en- 
tire regiment was finally completed 
in 1907. From this time on Fort 
Ontario became one of several regi- 
mental posts in the United States. 
One must remember that the United 
States Army remained small. The 
United States had not yet begun to 
develop the great military traditions 
of the old world but relied rather 
upon the quick mobilization of its 
resources in case of need. Until the 
First World War, Fort Ontario was 
used as a base for training troops. 
During the Second World War, in 
addition to being used as a regi- 
mental base, it was used as the one 
center in the United States that 
housed European refugees. 

By the end of the Second World 
War it was quite obvious, because 
of the very large numbers of men 
involved in modern military maneu- 
vers, because of the multiplicity of 
arms used in training, and because 
of the need of large areas for man- 
euvers, that Fort Ontario with its 
66 acres was much too small to serve 
as a military post. The War Depart- 
ment declared it surplus, and even- 
tually the post reverted to the State 
of New York in 1946. 

1946 therefore begins the last pe- 
riod in the history of the fort. There 
was a very great need for housing 
for the civilian population immedi- 
ately after the war which could not 
be supplied by existing facilities and 
which could not be built fast enough 
to meet essential needs. The build- 
ings within the fort were divided 
into 22 apartments, while the main 
buildings on the outside were divided 
into 161 apartments. All were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Division 
of Housing. This was the condition 


of affairs when Fort Ontario was - 


turned over to the State Education 
Department. 
During the past 10 years much 
has been done to restore the old fort 
and to set up a planned program 
that will interpret its history. The 
work is not finished and is not likely 
to be for a long time to come. 
We have many lessons to learn 
from the history of Fort Ontario. 
(Continued on page 174) 
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DEDICATION OF 


The Equestrian Statue of George Washington 


AT THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, FEBRUARY 22, 1959° 


W: HAVE assembled today in the 


city which bears his name to 
honor George Washington by dedi- 
cating the striking equestrian statue 
of him that stands at the foot of the 
Pilgrim Steps facing the South Tran- 
sept of this beautiful Cathedral. It 
is the work of the distinguished 
American sculptor, Mr. George 
Haseltine, and it bears the imprint 
of his genius. All of us regret his 
health is such as to deny us the 
pleasure of having him with us this 
afternoon for we should like to ex- 
press to him personally our gratitude 
for this great work which he has 
done with such loving care. 

It requires precious little imagi- 
nation to comprehend the difficulty 
of one, such as myself, who under- 
takes within the space of twenty min- 
utes or less to deal with a career as 
varied, as eventful, and as distin- 
guished as was that of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. Then it 
occurred to me I might resolve the 
problem by selecting for comment 
certain episodes in his life. 

This I have done. I shall touch 
upon his early days. I shall mention 
the unpleasantness with Alexander 
Hamilton and, lastly, I shall say 
something of his trials and troubles, 
while President, with Mr. Genet, the 
French minister who came to the 
United States in 1793 as the repre- 
sentative of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. These, though separated by 
some years, are nevertheless bound 
together sufficiently, I trust, to be of 
interest. I hope they may give an 
insight into the qualities that made 
for greatness in George Washington. 

Augustine Washington, his father, 
was a person of moderate means, a 
native of Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia. He was the third generation 
in the colony. As the distinguished 
historian, Dr. Douglas Freeman, says 
in his Life of George Washington, 
“In every part of the story of the 


1 Printed by permission of The Cathedral Age. 


development of the Northern Neck 

- men named Washington had a 
modest share.” It was in Westmore- 
land that George Washington was 
born on this day in 1732. 

The Washingtons, like the Monroes 
and the Marshalls, near whom they 
lived, were not great landowners. In 
fact their holdings were small as com- 
pared with some of the large estates 
in the Northern Neck, and conse- 
quently the sons of these families 
were forced to fend for themselves. 
They did not do badly. Two were 
to reach the presidency and another 
was to become chief justice of the 
United States. Their rise illustrates 
the opportunities available in Colo- 
nial Virginia to young men of ambi- 
tion and ability. Of both of these 
qualities George Washington pos- 
sessed a full share. Moreover, he 
was blessed with an unusually strong 
body and excellent health. Though 
he seems to have lacked any marked 
sense of humor, he did not lack a 
marked capacity to make and hold 
friends, and the shyness or reserve 
which attended him throughout his 
life did not impair this. 

George was deeply devoted to his 
half-brother, Lawrence, and interest- 
ingly enough Lawrence’s marriage 
had considerable influence upon his 
choice of a career. And this choice 
was of consequence to our Nation. 
Lawrence married into the Fairfax 
family. Its extensive land holdings 
gave young George numerous oppor- 
tunities as a surveyor, a calling in 
which he had achieved some profi- 
ciency by the time he was 15 through 
the use of the surveying instruments 
left by his father, who was himself 
one of the many amateurs in this 
science to be found in the Colony. 

For reasons that are not clear 
Lawrence appears to have thought 
a sea career offered promising oppor- 
tunities, and quite guardedly he so 


advised his brother. Lawrence had 


had some experience at sea, but 
hardly enough to qualify him to ad- 


by Colgate W. Darden, Jr. 
President, University of Virginia 


vise. He had been part of Admiral 
Vernon’s attack on Cartagena. His 
home, Mount Vernon, had been 
named for the Admiral. Lawrence 
was cautious in what he had to say 
because he was unsure then of the 
wishes of his stepmother—Mary Ball 
Washington—George’s mother, a lady 
who appears never to have lacked 
firmness. 

Whatever interest Mrs. Washing- 
ton may have had in a sea career for 
George, and it seems that for a time 
she gave some thought to such a sug- 
gestion, she apparently lost it as a 
result of advice from her half-brother 
Joseph Ball, for whose judgment 
she had considerable respect. Here 
are some interesting excerpts from 
a letter written after he had gone to 
live in England. 


I understand you are advised, and have 
some thought of sending your son, George, 
to sea. I think he had better be put ap- 
prentice to a tinker; for a common sailor 
before the mast has by no means the com- 
mon liberty of the subject * * * And as 
for any considerable preferment in the 
Navy, it is not to be expected, there are 
always too many grasping for it here, who 
have interest, and he has none. And if he 
should get to be master of a Virginia ship 
(which will be very difficult to do) a 
planter that has three or four hundred 
acres of land and three or four slaves, if 
he be industrious, may live more comfort- 
ably, and leave his family in better bread, 
than such a master of a ship can. 


This letter, written on the 19th of . 
May, 1747, probably had a pro- 
found effect upon the life of George 
Washington. It may have had some 
influence upon the history of our 
country—for George became not a 
seaman, not a tinker, but a surveyor 
and a soldier. Joseph Ball’s letter is 
interesting for several reasons. It 
shows first and foremost how much 
George had to rely upon himself in 
carving out his future. He had little 
influence, to use an expression that 
seems to fit the situation. It shows 
how out of touch Mr. Ball had be- 
come with developments in the Col- 
ony since leaving to make his home 
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in England. Otherwise, he would 
have been known there were other 
callings—many other callings—that 
offered far more opportunity than 
did tinkering. And, last, it shows 
the part influence and family played 
in the English Navy of the mid- 
eighteenth century. 

George’s work in _ surveying 
brought him in contact with the Fair- 
faxes and others in Virginia engaged 
in the buying and selling of land, 
which was the basis of wealth, in- 
fluence and social position in the 
colony. At a very early age he began 
to accumulate small tracts for him- 
self. But how did he become a sol- 
dier and an officer? Did he work 
up through the ranks? No, he did 
not. He became a military figure as 
did many others by reason of a polit- 
ical appointment. It was quite a 
modest appointment. However, he 
differed from most of the others in 
that, once the appointment was made, 
he set himself to the task of master- 
ing his new profession. History bears 
evidence that he did rather well. 

His brother, Lawrence, had been 
adjutant of the Colony, a substantial 
position in the militia. George was 
most anxious to succeed to this posi- 
tion upon Lawrence’s death, but the 
authorities concluded to divide the 
Colony into districts. This was done, 
and four districts were created. 
George wanted very much to have 
the Northern Neck command, but in 
this he failed, the appointment going 
to Col. William Fitzhugh. But he did 
secure the Southern District, cover- 
ing the area between the James River 
and the North Carolina boundary. 
He became adjutant of the Counties 
of the James River on February 1, 
1753. 

It was not what he wanted, but it 
was some distinction to be made ad- 
jutant before he was 21, with a pay 
of 100 pounds per annum. Then, 
too, there was considerable rank, 
though somewhat less authority, at- 
tached to the appointment, for with 
it he became Major Washington. His 
military career had begun. The de- 
sire to enter upon this service and 
his continuing interest in it was of 
profound consequence to himself and 
to his country. It was as a young 
military man that he developed and 
demonstrated the steadfastness of pur- 
pose and the courage in adversity 
which distinguished him throughout 
his later years. nets 


Alexander Hamilton 


My next observation has to do 
with an occurrence which came many 
years later, some 28 in fact. It was 
the winter of 1780-81, when the for- 
tunes of the Colonies were bleak in- 
deed. General Washington, at his 
headquarters at New Windsor, was 
attempting to hold together a fighting 
force that depended for food upon 
the activities of foraging parties sent 
through the countryside armed with 
the authority to seize such supplies 
as could be found. There was no 
money. The treasury was empty, 
even of depressed currency. With 
Washington at headquarters was one 
of his ablest and most trusted aides, 
Col. Alexander Hamilton. On the 
16th of February, 1781, in addition 
to being deeply troubled by the 
wretched condition of his forces, 
Washington was engaged in attempt- 
ing to secure the dispatch of the 
French fleet to Virginia waters to 
aid in a concerted attack upon Bene- 
dict Arnold, who, having defected to 
the British, had been placed in com- 
mand of an expedition based on 
Portsmouth, from which place he 
planned to move inland through Vir- 
ginia. General Washington, ascend- 
ing the stairs to his office, encoun- 
tered Colonel Hamilton hurrying 
down with papers for another staff 
member. General Washington told 
him he wished to see him. 

Colonel Hamilton stated he would 
come to his office as soon as he had 
delivered the papers in hand. The 
Commander-in-Chief waited for him 
at the head of the stairs. Unfortu- 
nately, more time was taken by 
Hamilton than Washington had antic- 
ipated. ‘It is most likely that Hamil- 
ton had no idea the General was 
waiting on the stairs, but thought he 
had gone into his office and was 
awaiting him there. 

Be that as it may, Washington was 
quite angry when Hamilton did re- 
turn and charged him with treating 
him with lack of respect. 

“I am not conscious of it, sir: but 
since you have thought it necessary 
to tell me so, we part,” said Hamil- 
ton. To which General Washington 
replied, “Very well, sir, if it be your 
choice,” or words to that effect. 

Washington, when he had cooled 
off, sent Tench Tilghman to Hamil- 
ton to express his appreciation of his 
services and to ask him to come and 
talk over the misunderstanding. 
Tilghman returned with certain “ob- 


servations” from Hamilton and with 
the request that he might be excused, 
promising, however, to carry on until 
a replacement could be found. It is 
not difficult to imagine with what 
action this overbearing and imperti- 
ment conduct would have been met 
by other supreme commanders of the 
eighteenth century. The forbearance 
of Washington is especially note- 
worthy when we consider the fact 
that only the month before he had 
been faced with a mutiny in the 
army that had ended only in the 
shooting of some of the disaffected. 

Not only was the unpleasant inci- 
dent overlooked by Washington—it 
appears to have been forgiven com- 
pletely—but he was able to use the 
superb administrative skill and finan- 
cial ability of his one-time aid by 
making him Secretary of the Treas- 
ury when he became President. This 
is a small incident, yet its very 
insignificance tells us something im- 
portant. Only a person of great wis- 
dom and great self-restraint could 
have acted as he did. In fairness to 
Alexander Hamilton it should be said 
that, though the occurrence rankled 
for some time and though his letters 
having to do with the incident do not 
reflect credit upon him, time seems 
to have healed completely the breach 
in so far as he was concerned. Cer- 
tainly his services as a member of 
President Washington’s cabinet were 
brilliant and effective. 


The French Minister 


One of the most trying and dan- 
gerous situations, if not the most 
trying and dangerous, confronted by 
Washington during his term of office 
as President was his experience with 
Edmund Charles Genet, minister from 
France, who arrived in the spring of 
1793 determined to align the United 
States with the young republic. Genet 
was no ordinary ambassador. He 
was a talented and an attractive per- 
son. He came armed with extraordi- 
nary powers. He was to disseminate . 
propaganda throughout the country. 
He was to offer great trade conces- 
sions in the West Indies. He was 
commissioned to organize forces to 
wage war on Spain in Florida and in 
the southwest, and he was to give as 
much trouble as possible to England 
in the northwest. He was, in short, 
to use the United States as a base of 
operations against both Spain and 
England for the advancement of the 
French Revolution. 
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Since both Spain and England had 
joined the European coalition against 
the revolutionists, there was reason 
to believe his plan might succeed. It 
was French help which had meant 
so much to us in the struggle with 
England, and but for this help there 
were many who believed the war 
could not have been won. There were 
more French than Americans at 
Yorktown when the end came. A 
French fleet stood between the Eng- 
lish army and the relief that had 
been expected from the sea. And had 
not Americans but recently broken 
with monarchy and organized the 
very form of government so eagerly 
sought by France? 

There was sharp dissension among 
Washington’s advisers. All felt an 
obligation to the French people, but 
there was deep division as to the new 
government. The Federalists, of- 
fended and frightened by the excesses 
of the revolution, maintained that the 
royalists had befriended America and 
denied any obligation to the reckless 
and undisciplined people who had 
seized power. The Americans who 
sympathized with the French people 
included many able and _ patriotic 
people, among whom was Mr. Jef- 
ferson—Washington’s Secretary of 
State. This group, and a very nu- 
merous group it was, rejoiced in the 
overturn of what they held to be fear- 
ful tyranny and bitter oppression. 
Then, too, there was our treaty of 
1778 with France—a treaty which at 
the time we had been eager to con- 
summate — pledging ourselves to 
guarantee the French possessions in 
the West Indies and opening our 
ports to the arming of privateers for 
service in the interest of France and 
to the prizes by French ships while 
excluding ships hostile to France. 
Now the arrangement arose to plague 
us. 

Genet was.received as a conquer- 
ing hero, and his month-long journey 
from Charleston, where he had 
landed, to Philadelphia was a con- 
tinuous triumph. The welcome to 
Philadelphia was such as to terrify 
the Federalists and their friends. 

President Washington was deter- 
mined to maintain the neutrality of 
of the United States. He knew far 
better than did the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those clamoring for war on 
one side or another how far the 
United States was from having the 


strength to contend against either of 
the great powers. He knew how ter- 
rible and deep were the wounds in- 
flicted in the struggle for independ- 
ence, and he knew how desperately 
we needed time for recuperation. 

It is not possible in so short a 
recital to bring fully to life the frenzy 
found in many parts of American 
society or to portray the great gravity 
of our position. Popular feeling, un- 
derstandably, was overwhelmingly on 
the side of the French. And certainly 
Washington had no doubt as to the 
great debt owed them. Moreover, he 
admired and respected Lafayette, who 
had cast his lot with the revolution. 
It is true, I think, that he was much 
more concerned and shocked than 
were Jefferson and others at the vio- 
lence that attended the French up- 
heaval. He knew less than did they 
of the reasons underlying the con- 
vulsion. Mr. Jefferson, especially in 
his long stay in France, had seen at 
first hand the conditions that ob- 
tained there, and he had sympathy 
with those attempting to improve the 
lot of the great mass of French peo- 
ple. But Washington knew far better 
than did any of them the hazards of 
war, and he was determined, if pos- 
sible, to prevent the involvement of 
the United States. 

It was an extremely difficult task 
to hold in leash the emotions of many 
old soldiers and friends who so ar- 
dently championed the cause of 
France and who saw in England a 
mortal enemy to the cause of liberty 
in the new world. It was not easy to 
hold in check Hamilton, Knox, and 
many other powerfully placed figures 
in the Federalist party who were 
exerting every effort to bring us to 
the support of England. For it was 
their belief that only England stood 
between us and a revolutionary tide 
fatal both to life and property. 

Only an inflexible will and an un- 
failing patience could have held the 
middle ground. This Washington 
did, and he did it almost single- 
handedly. A leader less resolute or 
one less dedicated to the welfare of 
his fellow countrymen might have 
been swept along over the brink and 
into war. Or one less respected or 
less revered might have been pushed 
aside, notwithstanding his resolute- 
ness, by those intent upon plunging 
the country into war. Through the 
obscuring mists of the past there 


emerges time and again a certain 
granitelike quality that is a distin- 
guishing mark of our first President. 
To this quality we owe much indeed. 

Not a little has been written about 
Washington’s religious views. We 
know, of course, that he was not 
regular in church attendance and that 
he attended without formal affilia- 
tion. But the answer may be in what 
Dr. Freeman calls an admirable 
statement by Dr. Gertrude Richards, 
which was that in Washington’s 
youth “the church was more an in- 
stitution than a means of grace.” I 
like to think of what Jared Sparks 
wrote of him: 


If a man who spoke, wrote, and acted 
as a Christian through a long life, who 
gave numerous proofs of his believing him- 
self to be such, and who was never known 


. to say, write, or do a thing contrary to 


his professions—if such a man is not to be 
ranked among the believers in Christianity, 
it would be impossible to establish the 
point by any train or reasoning. 


It is not possible to understand 
George Washington unless we com- 
prehend his dedication to that which 
he held to be his duty. I think it 
cannot be put better than he put it 
in a letter to Lund Washington dur- 
ing the bleak and bitter days at Mor- 
ristown when he commanded the 
revolutionary army. Lund Washing- 
ton, a remote cousin who looked 
after Mount Vernon for him, had 
inquired of the General as to how he 
expected to be rewarded for his serv- 
ices. Washington’s reply is the key 
to his character. 

You ask how I am to be rewarded for 
all this? There is one reward that nothing 
can deprive me of, and that is the con- 
sciousness of having done my duty with 
the strictest rectitude, and most scrupulous 
exactness, that if we should, ultimately, 
fail in the present contest it is not owing to 
the want of exertion in me. 


It is an incredibly rich legacy he 
has left us. His modesty, his per- 
severance in the face of adversity, his 
unswerving, almost fanatical, devo- 
tion to duty, his fierce determination 
to be guided by high moral principle 
rather than by expediency—all of 
these combine to give to George 
Washington a stature and a grandeur 
not equaled in the whole sweep of 
American history. And as we dedi- 
cate this heroic likeness it is well 
for us to recall and ponder these 
great virtues for, as a nation, we 
stand in need of them now. e 
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THE DAYS OF THE DONS 


Ws quarter century of Cali- 
fornia’s past is the most col- 
orful? Historians might disagree, 
but thousands of Californians like to 
believe it was the days of the dons. 

When Mexico gained its independ- 
ence from Spain in 1822, California 
passed from Spanish to Mexican 
rule; and while under Mexico from 
1822 to 1846, the great California 
ranchos flourished and flowered. 

The missions, which had received 
great land grants under Spain, de- 
clined in favor and were broken up; 
and Mexico proceeded to make Cali- 
fornia land grants to individuals with 
a lavish hand. 

The ex-soldiers from the California 
presidios and missions who were in 
the country and had become accus- 
tomed to frontier life obtained many 
of the jiand grants. 

From a physical standpoint, the 
ex-soldiers and ex-officials constituted 
a select and hardy group. Some of 
them came from prominent Spanish 
and Mexican families and were en- 
titled to the prefix “Don” before the 
first name. 

To obtain land, a petitioner had to 
decide what land he would like to 
have. A convenient water supply and 
a nearby Indian settlement were de- 
termining factors. A crude map and 
a petition were then presented to the 
governor, or the governor’s repre- 
sentative. If no objections were 
raised, if the governor was satisfied 
with the petitioner’s qualifications, 
and if the petitioner was able to pay 
the fees of about $12.00, title was 
issued. 

Land was spoken of in terms of 
leagues. One square league consisted 
of about 4,438 acres. Rarely was less 
than 1 square league given to an 
individual. Four or five square 
leagues was a small rancho; the aver- 
age was around 1]. The land near 
the coast was preferred and was not 
granted to foreigners. 

Boundaries were vague and de- 
finéd by such things as a river bed, 
a chain of hills, or a green ribbon of 
willows that lined a stream. These 
vague land descriptions caused much 
trouble later in the hearings before 
the United States Land Commission 
and the Federal Courts. nt 
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The number of settlers, especially 
women, increased after the passage 
of the naturalization and colonization 
laws of 1824 and 1828. By these 
laws, foreigners as well as Mexicans 
were eligible for land grants, provid- 
ing they were willing to become 
naturalized citizens and accept the 
Catholic faith. Security of person 
and property was promised to all. 

It required little capital outlay to 
get a start. A settler could borrow as 
many head of cattle, horses, pigs, 
mules, and sheep as he needed from 
the mission herds. He promised only 
to return the same number and kind 
of animals he borrowed when natural 
increase permitted him to do so. 


End view of adobe built by Vincente De La 
Osa in 1849-50 on rancho acquired during 
Spanish-Mexican period at Encino, Calif. 

The first “adobes” or houses were 
unpretentious shelters with dirt 
floors, tule grass or wood and pitch 
roofs, and sometimes hides hung 
over the door to shut out the wind 
and the light. Most of the cooking 
was done in the open, or in an out- 
house, by female Indians. Furniture 
was scarce. If there was a real bed, 
it was ‘the pride of the house. 
Couches made of rawhide stretched 
across wooden frames were often 
substituted for beds. 

Rawhide was used for everything. 
It was woven into chair seats. It was 
hinges on the chest and rope at the 
well. It took the place of nails and 
mortar, of barrels and bags. It was 
made into large containers. Whole 
skins were sewed together and melted 
tallow poured into them. These were 
known as “botas.” 

Botas of tallow and hides consti- 
tuted the two most important items 
of trade. During this period nearly 
every British, Mexican, or American 
ship that docked at Monterey or San 
Diego carried away hides and tal- 
low. 


Sea captains would sell goods to 


“rancheros” on credit and return in 
12 or 18 months for pay in more 
hides and tallow, and sometimes 
horn. 

Rancheros living inland used the 
missions as trading posts and often 
obtained from them, meal, wine, and 
olive oil. Those living near ports, 
visited the ships and “pueblos” 
(towns) and traded for clothing, 
calico, satin and lace, tools, hard- 
ware, groceries, and notions. 

If ever there was an economy 
founded on cattle, this was it. Cat- 
tle, and not land, were the measure 
of wealth. Hides and tallow were 
more valuable than beef. Beef was 
the main item of diet, and it was not 
considered a crime for a hungry man 
to slaughter a steer. It was consid- 
ered a crime for him to carry away 
the hide. Anyone who killed a beef 
for food was expected to leave the 
hide where it could be found by the 
owner of the animal. 

Indians were readily available as 
“vaqueros” (cowboys) and as skin- 
ners and butchers. They were satis- 
fied with food, saddle and bridle, 
and little else in return for their serv- 
ices. 

Two big events of rancho life were 
the “rodeo,” or round-up, and the 
“matanza” or slaughter. The rodeo 
called for trained horses and skilled 
men. A “juez de campo,” or judge 
of the plain, was required to be pres- 
ent to settle disputes. 

Rodeos were held for several rea- 
sons: To accustom cattle to a par- 
ticular spot, to count or estimate 
their number, to separate cattle be- 
longing to other ranchos, to brand 
calves, and to decide what proportion 
of the herd should be slaughtered. 

The slaughter came later. Some- 
times it took place in the open and 
sometimes in a corral. When done in 
the open, bands of mounted men, | 
armed with knives, each chased down 
an animal, and with a single blow 
severed a nerve in the back of the 
neck. The animal fell and was 
quickly dispatched. 

The more common practice was to 
slay the animals after they had been 
corralled and bound. The hides were 
stripped off, and the meat was cut 
up for drying and fresh beef by the 
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Indian butchers. Indian women col- 
lected the tallow. 

The slaughter produced much offal. 
Disposal of it was left to the wild 
dogs, grizzly bears, and crows. 

Nearly every rancho and mission 
had its “calaveras” or pile of cattle 
skulls and bones. Skulls were often 
put to good use. They were stuck 
into the top of freshly made adobe 
fences and walls. Skulls with horns 
touching made a formidable barrier. 

The life of the don as a patriarch 
who spent much time in the saddle 
was more attractive and carefree than 
that of the dona. Visitors to Cali- 
fornia observed that the women were 
more industrious and more dedicated 
to duty than were the men. They had 
to be. An average family numbered 
12 children. A large group of Indian 
women did the hard work of grind- 
ing meal with mortar and pestle, 
making tortillas, cooking, washing, 
and spinning; but the dona had to 
supervise the Indians and train her 
children without benefit of schools. 

Few dons and donas were profi- 
cient in reading and writing. Some 
were illiterate, but they did not seem 
so, because of their gracious man- 
ners, hospitality, and natural bent 
for music, dancing, and athletic per- 
fection. 


Both boys and girls were taught 
0 ride and swim. They were placed 
in the saddle at the age of 4 or 5 and 


and never walked if they could ride. 

The dona was a natural nurse. 
Necessity made her so, as there were 
nu doctors. She knew the remedies 


for all sorts of mishaps and illnesses 
and taught them to her children. 

Children were disciplined not only 
by the parents but by any adult who 
caught a child misbehaving. 

The dona was also a good gardener. 
She supervised the raising of beans, 
corn, melons, peppers, tomatoes, and 
onions and sometimes barley and 
wheat. She raised flowers and set 
out fruit trees. Her rancho gradually 
became known as a “hacienda” be- 
cause it grew more than a patch of 
vegetables. 

With so many cattle, it is surpris- 
ing that the ranchos should be short 
of milk, but they were. The cattle 
were so wild that it took three per- 
sons to milk a cow. One held a 
reata tied around the animal’s head, 
another held a reata fastened around 
its hind legs, and a third did the 
milking. As there were no milk pails, 
milk was caught in every type of 
vessel from a jug to a cup. Milking 
was more of an ordeal than a chore, 
and the children gathered around to 
witness the spectacle. 

Life on the ranchos began early, 
usually with morning prayers. Every 
home had an altar. Religion was 
part of life, and not apart from it. 

Drunkenness and dishonesty were 
uncommon, and chastity was cher- 
ished. Girls were married young, 
often at 13 or 14. Gambling was per- 
haps the most prevalent vice, as 
both the dons and the Indians liked 
to bet on horse races, throwing the 
lasso, cockfights, and bull and bear 
fights. 

As the dons prospered, they built 
finer houses and dressed richly and 
gaily. They adorned their horses and 
saddles with costly trappings of fine 
leather and silver. 

There was great hospitality and 
much singing and dancing. The 
people loved to get together at 
“meriendas” (picnics), “fandangos” 
(dances), and fiestas. Life was joy- 
ous and natural and gained a dignity 
and grace envied by contemporaries. 

One of the symbols of dignity was 
the use of the “rubric,” a pattern of 
lines and flourishes, usually in red 
ink, after the name. The rubric is 


equivalent to the English seal, and 
it was often required to add validity 
to the signature. The more elaborate 
the rubric, the more elevated the 
station in life. 


Restored blacksmith shop on Encino Rancho, 
Encino, Calif. 


It is a pity, that the pastoral era 
could not have lasted longer, but 
events were against it. The continu- 
ous influx of Americans, the loss of 
California to the United States in 
1846, the discovery of gold, the 
hearings before the United States 
Land Commission, indebtedness and 
high interest charges, and the great 
drought brought a slow death to the 
great ranchos. However, the Spanish 
and Mexican names and traditions 
are still with us, and present-day 
Californians cherish them dearly as 
part of a colorful heritage. e 
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Death of an Honorary Vice President General 


The National Society regrets to report the passing of Mrs. Virginia Law Hodge (John Whittier 
Howe) on December 20, 1959. A member of Hollywood Chapter in California she served as State 
Vice Regent of the State from 1936 to 1938; State Regent from 1938 to 1940; Second Vice Presi- 
dent General from 1941 to 1944 and became Henorary Vice President General in 1955. 
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Introducing Our National Chairmen 


Nira (Mrs. Charles F.) Stone, 
National Chairman, 
American Music Committee 
Nira Stone has been a member of the Na- 
tional Society for 12 years, but her greatest 
activity has been concentrated in the past 6. 
During that time she was second vice regent, 
first vice regent, and then regent of Francis 
Vigo Chapter, Vincennes, Ind., followed by a 
term as chapter chaplain. In 1958 she was 
appointed State Chairman of the American 
Music Committee and in 1959 National Chair- 
man. She is now National, State, and chapter 

Chairman of the committee. 


Carol (Mrs. John Whelchel) Finger 
National Chairman, 
Children of the Amarican 
Revolution Committee 


Women of '76 Chapter, she is now a mem- 
Chapter, New York City. 
been President of the Regents Round 


4 


been State Chairman of National Defense 
State Chairman of the C.A.R. Committee 
National Vice Chairman of National De- 
She is National Senior President, C.A.R. 


Alice (Mrs. Harold Foor) Machlan 
National Chairman, 
Americanism and D, A. R. Manual 
for Citizenship Committee 
Alice Machlan, born a Pennsylvanian, has al- 
ways made church, civic, and patriotic educa- 
tion of prime importance in her life. She be- 
came a member of the National Society in 
Florida in 1980 and has filled many chapter, 
State, and National offices. Among important 
contributions to D.A.R. work have been chap- 
ter chairmanships of Conservation, Motion 
Pictures, National Defense, Membership, and 
Correct Use of the Flag. She has been chap- 
ter recording secretary, vice regent, and or- 
ganizing regent and State Chairman of the 
Correct Use of the Flag, Transportation, and 
Honor Roll Committees. She has also served 
as State Registrar, State Second Vice Regent, 
and State Regent and President of the State 
Officers Club. She was elected Vice President 
General of the National Society at the 66th 
Continental Congress. Mrs. Machlan holds 
active membership in a number of patriotic 
and civic organizations. She belongs to Bis- 

cayne Chapter of Miami Beach, Fla. 


Vera L. (Mrs. Paul R.) eer 
National 
Approved Schools Committee 


Vera Greenlease was organizing regent of 
Tomahawk Chapter, Prairie Village, Kans. 


She is past Kansas State Chairman of Ap- 
proved Schools and is State Treasurer of 


Evelyn W. (Mrs. Leslie P.) Bartheld 
National Chairman, 
American Indians Committee 
Evelyn Bartheld joined the Marshalltown 
Chapter of Marshalltown, Iowa, in 1922, but 
now belongs to the Dona Ana Chapter and 
resides in Mesilla Park, N. Mex. She has 
been New Mexico State Chairman of Approved 
Schools, State Recording Secretary, and Vice 
President of the New Mexico State Officers 
Club. Coming from “Indian country,” she is 
well equipped to handle Indian problems sym- 

pathetically. 


Hazel Greene 
(Mrs. John Franklin) Baber 
National Chairman, 
Conservation Committee 

Hazel Baber has been treasurer, vice regent, 
and regent of Allen-Morton-Watkins Chapter, 
Richmond, Mo., and Missouri State Chairman 
of Student Loan and Scholarship Fund, State 
Treasurer of Student Loan and Scholarship 
Fund, and State Regent. She is a past Na- 
tional Promoter of the C.A.R. and a past 
National Vice Chairman of the Junior Amer- 
ican Citizens Committee. 
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Lafayette’s Place in the Hearts 
of the American People 


T= rise and fall of new heroes 
and world movements of the 
greatest magnitude have not dimmed 
America’s love for the Marquis de 
Lafayette. 

Lafayette, whose career was 
marked out for him in the brilliant 
court of Louis XVI of France, at 
the age of 19 turned his back on this 
and came to our shores, placing his 
energy, his talent, and his sword at 
the disposal of the American insur- 
gents. 

A number of foreign officers joined 
our cause and proved to be merely 
adventurers, but it was immediately 
apparent that Lafayette was different 
from these. His ardor for the cause 
of American freedom soon won him 
the confidence of the American peo- 
ple and a place in the heart of the 
commander-in-chief, General George 
Washington. 

This rare and perfect friendship 
with Washington deserves mention. 
Indeed, the names of Lafayette and 
Washington are inseparably linked 
in the minds of Americans. As 
Washington was 25 years older, it 
was a father-son relation that lasted 
throughout their lives. 

Although by his bravery, his cheer- 
fulness, his resourcefulness, and his 
ardent loyalty, Lafayette proved a 
distinct military help to the Amer- 
ican cause, his greatest value came 
as a result of his tremendous influ- 
ence on American morale. His pres- 
ence, his personality, his infectious 
enthusiasm, his evident worship of 
Washington* were worth more than 
a brigade of troops. He asked for 
no privileges, evaded no dangers, 


and followed the flag as quickly as 
any native patriot until he became 
a symbol of liberty. 

Nothing in the antecedents and 
training of this French nobleman 
prepared him for the part he was 
to play, except for his military in- 
struction. One who had been reared 
in luxury, a scion of one of the best 
families and of great wealth, he 
risked the displeasure of his king for 
the cause of liberty and freedom; 


and he could not help but instill - 


courage and hope in the ragged Con- 
tinentals, struggling against the 
strongest power in the world. 

Lafayette was not a slave to old 
ideas. He was one of the first men 
of his time in Europe instructed in 
the principles of liberalism, justice, 
freedom, and social equality, all of 
which were the consequences of the 
genius and influence of such men as 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau. 

When the new American Republic 
had finally achieved its independ- 
ence, it was frail and insecure. It 
needed friends in Europe during its 
infancy. Lafayette returned to 
France and proved such a friend, 
continuing his services in behalf of 
America. He was not only a citizen 
of two worlds, but a citizen of the 
world because he was a friend of 
man. 

The assured place he had won in 
the hearts of all Americans was clear- 
ly shown during his last visit to this 
country, when he came, on the invi- 
tation of the Congress, in 1824, 10 
years before his death. He received 
a tremendous ovation, was the guest 
of honor at a number of Grand 


by Rosa V. Roddy 


Masonic lodges, and was entertained 
in the homes of such men as Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Jackson. He even 
rode up the Erie Canal in triumph 
to Syracuse, N. Y. Not only was he 
greeted everywhere with enthusiasm 
but was showered with gifts of land 
and money. 

In a letter that Lafayette wrote 
home during this visit, he states: 


It has been sweet to see what memories 
I have left in the hearts of the old sol- 
diers. I have the satisfaction of thinking 
that my presence has effected many recon- 
ciliations between political parties. Men 
who had not spoken together for more than 
20 years have made arrangements together 
and have invited one another to entertain- 
ments in our honor, and revive together 
common memories of the Revolution. 


In 1850 Lafayette’s grandson 
stated: 


To my grandfather, the most precious 
reward of his public life was to know that 
he held a place in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. 


On May 20, 1934, the Congress 
of the United States held a ceremony 
commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of Lafayette. Among 
the addresses was one by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States. The appreciation of the 
French was shown in that a message 
from the President of the French 
Republic was read and an address 
given by the Ambassador of France. 

Loyal American citizens today 
agree that the noble part Lafayette 
played in America still deserves all 
the eulogy that word of mouth or 
pen can bestow. 


STATE CONFERENCES IN FEBRUARY, 1960 


* Arkansas: Feb. 18-19, Grim Hotel, Texarkana, Ark. 
Delaware: Feb. 20, Hotel Dupont, Wilmington, Del., 10 a.m. 
Hawaii: Feb. 22, Country Club, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

* Louisiana: Feb. 23, Monroe, La. 

* Mississippi: Feb. 25-26, Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, Miss., 8 P.M. Feb. 25. 

North Dakota: Feb. 25-27, Gladstone Hotel, Jamestown. N. D., evening of Feb. 25. 


* President General attending. 
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* NATIONAL DEFENSE « 


By Elizabeth Chesnut Barnes 
National Chairman, National Defense Committee 


The U.N. Is Strangling 
The Free Press! 


Why should U.S. tax millions 
pay for a Red version of 
UN news? 


by R. E. Troper 


HE Soviet Union has accom- 
plished a major take-over that 
has escaped the notice of the entire 
world. It is already a fait accompli. 
It has been bloodless, with little 
opposition from those being taken 
over. Many of the victims have been 
instruments in hastening their own 
downfall; still others do not yet 
know they are victims. 

The Soviets have quietly, slowly 
but surely taken over the strategic 
areas of press, radio and television 
at the United Nations. In any revo- 
lutionary take-over, the first target 
is always communications. That is 
all that is necessary to gain control 
over anything from an organization 
to a country. 

Do you know these names: Boris 
N. Ivanov, Boris Karpov, Anatoly 
Dobrynin? You should. They have 
quite a lot to say about what you 
read concerning the United Nations 
in your daily newspaper. 

Key posts in control of United 
Nations communications in the UN 
Office of Public Information (OPI) 
are manned by Boris Karpov, princi- 
pal officer, and his assistant, Boris 
N. Ivanov, former Soviet delegation 
press chief. 

Dobrynin, longtime Soviet career 
diplomat, was appointed by Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold to 
revise the entire structure of United 
Nations communications. At the 
same time, as Under Secretary for 
Political and Security Council Af- 
fairs, he heads the UN security po- 
lice and is custodian of all diploma- 
tic documents, including top-secret, 
confidential information involving 
the safety and welfare of refugees. 

And you, the American taxpayer, 
are paying for your own brainwash- 
ing. You are the chief contributor 
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to the pay checks for these interna- 
tional, permanently appointed bu- 
reaucrats who are master minding 
the job. 

Just as there is an Iron Curtain 
for Russia and a Bamboo Curtain 
for Red China, there is a Glass Cur- 
tain for the United Nations. And 
the same evil force operates behind 
all three. You don’t expect to see 
through iron or bamboo, and al- 
though you might expect to look 
through glass, this Glass Curtain is 
opaque so that you “see through a 
glass, darkly.” The shadowy figures 
you may glimpse now and then are 
so blurred that it is impossible to 
tell what they are doing. 

Yet what they are doing directly 
affects the peoples of the world, es- 
pecially and immediately the people 
of the United States. 

According to official statistics, 
nearly one million people visit the 
UN each year, most of them Amer- 
icans, and “the American people are 
the best informed about the United 
Nations.” 

If the Americans are the best in- 
formed, we feel sorry for the rest of 
the world, for the average American 
has not the slightest idea of what 
really goes on in the “glass house 
down by the river.” Visitors daily 
wending their way through the laby- 
rinthian’ corridors under the direc- 
tion of the smooth-talking guides no 
more penetrate the Glass Curtain 
than do the starry-eyed tourists to 
Moscow penetrate the Iron Curtain. 

The American may be informed 
about the General Assembly and, 
perhaps, the various Councils. But 
he is not informed about the Secre- 
tariat. Many Americans cannot even 
describe accurately the physical set- 
up of the buildings, believing that 
the tall glass building is “where the 
General Assembly meetings are held.” 

The meetings of the General As- 
sembly are held in the squat, audi- 
torium-like building to the north. 
The tall glass building houses the 
Secretariat which, along with the 
General Assembly, is one of the prin- 
cipal organs of the UN. 


It is even more than that. It is the 
nerve center of the UN Organization. 
Yet the guide will tell you that “there 
is nothing of interest” there, just a 
lot of offices and “‘they all look alike.” 

It is in this section that Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold and his 
staff, and the OPI (Office of Public 
Information), operate. It is this sec- 
tion that the American people should 
be watching more closely than they 
do the General Assembly. 

The United Nations Secretariat, an 
international civil service staffed by 
over 4,000 men and women, has all 
the features of government bureauc- 
racy the world over, including en- 
trance examinations in its lower 
echelon, tenure and pensions. The 
largest number of employees is at 
the East River Headquarters but 
there are UNers in Geneva, Paris, 
Vienna, Rome, Ghana and in at least 
24 other nations of the world. 

Commander-in-chief of this rap- 
idly expanding international bureauc- 
racy is Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, who has final say on em- 
ployment and dismissal. All top-level 
posts, including Under-Secretaries 
and bureau chiefs, are direct appoint- 
ments. Lower level staffs are proc- 
essed through the personnel depart- 
ment. 

Nowhere is there a better example 
of the attempt to build up this secre- 
tariat power than in the area of com- 
munications. The most blatant at- 
tempt was made a year ago when the 
free world press was doomed to be 
expelled from the United Nations 
under a Soviet-inspired plot called 
REPORT OF THE EXPERT COM. 
MITTEE ON UNITED NATIONS 
PUBLIC INFORMATION. 

Six “experts on communication,” 
only one of whom could claim to be 
a professional journalist, recom- 
mended ousting reporters for pri- 
vately owned newspapers and maga- 
zines and substituting a Bureau of 
Planning and Coordination. This 
would serve as an office of UN prop- 
aganda, manned by a huge staff of 
civil service employees who would - 
prepare “releases” to be sent directly 
to the desks of editors all over the 
world. All “releases” were to go 
through a careful checking for “ob- 
jectivity, absence of controversy” and 
effectiveness in “identifying of peo- 
ple with the United Nations and not 
estrangement.” 

This real purpose was cloaked by 
an elaborate plan to make a business- 
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like survey of UN Information Cen- 
ters at Headquarters and throughout 
the world, to learn how efficiently the 
work is being done and how much it 
cost. The Committee proposed to in- 
terview all officials concerned, all 
users of OPI supplies; to survey all 
services and facilities in every field 
of communications; to examine clip- 
pings and publications submitted by 
various newspapers and magazines 
in order to learn what is being writ- 
ten about the UN. They proposed to 
visit 14 UN centers throughout the 
world, chosen on the basis of reach- 
ing different geographical regions. 
This monumental task was com- 
pleted with amazing swiftness. The 
Committee left on April 16 to visit 
the chosen UN centers. By June 24 
they were on their way back. By 
Septeizber they had held 29 meet- 
ings, prepared the mountainous mass 
of material and written it into a re- 
port that, after printing, ran to 130 


pages. 

The avowed aim for spending 
$34,000 to produce this bulky five- 
month study was to “cut down costs 
and increase efficiency” in packaging 
news from the United Nations. As 
it turned out, the Committee hoped 
to achieve the desired economy by 
firing the press, whose salaries are 


paid by independent news service — 


outside the UN, and adding several 
hundred employees to the UN pay- 
roll! This is a not-uncommon exam- 
ple of UN logic. 

A howl went up from the men and 
women whose jobs were threatened 
by the Experts’ recommendations. 
Usually uncritical of United Nations 
operations, the correspondents rushed 
to the wires and sent the news around 
the world that their security was 
endangered. 

The response was immediate. 
Press associations all over the globe 
registered indignation. The United 
States raised a strong voice of oppo- 
sition to this attack on the free press. 
The Overseas Press Club of America 
held a protest meeting, chaired by 
no less a United Nations enthusiast 
than NBC’s Pauline Frederick, presi- 
dent of the United Nations Corre- 
spondents’ Association (UNCA). 

At the same time, in the “bull- 
pen,” (the name given to the UN 
third floor press room by its hab- 
itues) there was a searching of con- 
science. What had produced this 
alienation of affection between the 


press and “SG,” as the Secretary 
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General is affectionately dubbed by 
UN reporters? 

Veteran Communist correspond- 

ents had a ready answer. The free- 
world press had committed the un- 
pardonable sin at the UN. It had 
dared to criticize the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Of course, the correspondents 
themselves were not directly respon- 
sible for this but it was generally felt 
that some disloyal newsmen had 
“leaked” information to their city 
desks during the Povl Bang-Jensen 
case. 
Mr. Bang-Jensen is the Danish UN 
political officer who was fired by 
Hammarskjold for refusing to give 
him the list of Hungarian witnesses 
who testified against Soviet atrocities 
in the 1956 rape of Hungary, in or- 
der that these might be given to 
Soviet officials to aid them in bring- 
ing Hungarian patriots to trial. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold, 
speaking through his executive-assist- 
ant, Andrew Cordier, former United 
States permanent representative to 
the UN, lashed out at the press for 
the unfavorable publicity they had 
given him for his treatment of Bang- 
Jensen. Hammarskjold’s office was 
disturbed by the “hundreds and hun- 
dreds” of unfavorable clippings that 
were received from the winter of 
1957 through the late summer and 
early fall of 1958. 

Cordier made a strong pitch to the 
press during the Bang-Jensen trial, 
charging that the adverse press had 
given a “body blow to the good name 
of the UN and to its integrity in the 
performance of its work. Such criti- 
cism of the UN,” he said, “lowered 
its prestige and impaired its work in 
the maintenance of the peace and 
welfare of mankind.” 

This pitch to the press was more 
of a threat than an appeal, since it 
coincided with the pending approval 
of the EXPERTS’ REPORT. There was 
a rumored behind-the-scenes horse- 
trading between the representatives 
from the UN reporters and the Sec- 
retary-General. In exchange for 
silence on the Bang-Jensen case, 
Hammarskjold pledged the corre- 
spondents his support against that 
part of the report which would send 
them out of the UN. 

The deal was made and kept ap- 
parently by both sides. Hammar- 
skjold immediately came out in de- 


fense of the-correspondents’ right to 


remain in the UN. 
What the correspondents did not 
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know was that while the SG was 
smooth-talking them into killing their 
stories on Bang-Jensen, they were 
walking into a booby trap. 

There was a joker in the SG’s 
agreement of which most of the re. 
porters were not aware. Nestling 
within the parliamentary verbiage of 
the General Assembly resolution ap. 
proving the Experts’ opinion, was 
the following: The Secretary-General 
shall “give effect in 1959 insofar as 
practicable to those recommendations 
made by the Committee on Experts 
on the UN Public Information and 
to any others which, in his opinion, 
(emphasis added) would further the 
objectives set out in the preamble to 
the resolution to insure the maxi- 
mum effectiveness at the lowest pos- 
sible cost.” A careful study shows 
that the Secretary-General was given 
Carte Blanche to do as he pleased 
with the set-up of the press. 

He proceeded to do exactly that. 

He moved so rapidly that within 
six months the entire set-up of press 
and communications was completely 
changed. If the Soviets had failed in 
their direct onslaught against the free 
press, the next best move was that of 
“quiet revisionism.” 

This new approach is a long-term 
drive to eliminate direct press report- 
ing under the guise of reorganizing 
the press and information structure 
throughout the UN. 

Although the plan was put on the 
document desk on June 16, 1959 for 
all correspondents to read, it is ap- 
parent that few, if any, had the time 
to do so. One reason for their not 
reading it, of course, was that their 
attention had been diverted to the 
“crucial” problem of securing free 
transmission of news releases from 
the Soviet Union, her satellites and 
Red China to UN correspondents. 
The UN Correspondents’ Association 
devoted most of its meetings and ef- 
forts during this time to discussing 
action against U.S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield’s ruling that the 
United States Post Office does not 
have to deliver seditious communist 
propaganda. : 

With the correspondents’ attention 
thus successfully diverted, they did 
not notice what was going on much 
closer at home. 

In order to understand this June 
16 report which escaped the notice 
of the press, you have to be able to 
translate “UNese” into your own 
language. This knowledge is neces- 
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sary to understand any UN docu- 
ment. It is like reading mirror- 
writing. Everything is backwards, 
upside down or the opposite of what 
you expect. 

“UNese” is the ability to use a 
word seemingly in the dictionary- 
meaning but actually in its opposite, 
or dialectical, meaning. It is the lan- 


served time in Lend-Lease and the 
OWI and was advisor to Secretary 
of State Stettinius, Jr., at the Yalta, 
San Francisco and Potsdam Confer- 
ences. 

Harmony is the keynote, the Red 
thread running through the entire 
operation, from A. F. Sokirkin, 
USSR, who was on the original “Ex- 


center directors. 


by one of the center directors: 


ticular policy himself. . . 


The following is a direct quote from the REPORT OF THE EXPERT 
COMMITTEE ON UNITED NATIONS PUBLIC INFORMATION, dated 
September 20, 1958. In a classic example of “UNese” (international double- 
talk), the “experts” give their opinion on how efficiency is to be achieved 
at all UN Information Centers throughout the world: 

“ . . Distribution of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, charts, films, filmstrips, 
photographs, press releases, etc. should not be te main pre-occupation of 


“Where center directors have succeeded in freeing themselves from the 
distributive functions, or in reducing them to a minimum, the Committee 
found evidence of vitality and effectiveness in the work of the centers . . . 
the Committee endorses the following statement made to the Committee 


‘. . . The function of a center . . 
to marry the interests of the specialists in the community with all the 
various interests which are being expressed in the different Councils of 
the United Nations. It follows that the director of a center has no par- 


. is to be a catalytic agent, and is 


guage of the dialectical materialist, 
the Marxist. To be “realistic” in the 
dictionary meaning means to see 
facts as they are. To be “realistic” in 
the dialectical-meaning means to see 
the facts as the Marxist wants you to 
see them. 

The June, 1959 document, the re- 
port of the Secretary-General, is a 
masterpiece of “UNese.” 

First, the OPI has been reorgan- 
ized into three main divisions: Press 
Publications and Public Services; 
Radio and Visual Services; and, Ex- 
ternal Relations (UN Information 
Agencies throughout the world.) 

It sounds like great efficiency to 
streamline communications services 
into one office, the Office of the 
Under-Secretary of the OPI, until 
you learn who is in charge. The 
principal officer appointed by the 
Secretary-General is Mr. Boris Kar- 
pov. Under him as his assistant is 
Mr. Boris Ivanov, USSR. 

Anatoly Dobrynin, USSR, men- 
tioned earlier and a member of the 
Committee to draft the Secretary 
General’s June 16, 1959, report, acts 
as consultant and now and then looks 
in on his proteges. 

The nominal, or acting, chief of 
the entire area (OPI) is a shadowy 
background figure, Col. Alfred Kat- 
zin from South Africa. Director of 
Press Publications and Public Serv- 
ices is American Wilder Foote, who 
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perts’ ” 
brynin. 

In the face of this, in June of this 
year, the Soviet delegation through 
its acting chief, Gregory P. Arka- 
dev, protested to Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold that too few So- 
viet citizens were being employed by 
the UN Secretariat! He based his 
complaint on the UN Charter which 
states that “Due regard shall be paid 
to the importance of recruiting the 
[Secretariat] staff on as wide a geo- 
graphical basis as possible.” 

Why should the Soviets protest 
that they,do not have fair geograph- 
ical representation in the Secretariat 


Committee to Anatoly Do- 


when so many plums in the OPI fall 
to citizens of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics! 

The new scheme for expanding So- 
viet control of information at the 
United Nations provides for setting 
up UNIA’s (UN Information Agen- 
cies) in every one of the main cities 
of the 82 member states and even in 
the Trust Territories. These centers 
are to be similar to the USIA’s (U.S. 
Information Agencies) located today 
in more than 70 countries throughout 
the world, supposedly spreading un- 
derstanding and goodwill for the 
United States. 

It is difficult to see how the report 
reconciles its declared aim—“maxi- 
mum effectiveness at minimum cost” 
—with this ambitious program. 
Hundreds of new buildings, new 
equipment and materials, as well as 
thousands of additional employees, 
will be needed to staff these centers. 

At present there are 24 such UN 
centers distributed throughout the 
world. It is hoped by the Commit- 
tee that this number will be quad- 
rupled. 

The Soviet-African-Asian bloc is 
beating the drum for this project. 
The Reds hope thereby to be able to 
“work both sides of the street.” Fel- 
low-travelers and leftist sympathizers 
who staff the USIA’s and the Amer- 
ican Houses throughout the globe, 
helping “from within” to destroy 
US. prestige, will now be matched 
by UNIA’s, manned by bureaucrats 
whose job it is to “reconcile the peo- 
ples of the world with UN aims.” 
This Soviet all-out drive leads the 
observer to conclude that these 
UNIA’s will become additional bas- 
tions within the world-wide Red net- 


some other way.’ 


work .. .” 


‘We deliberately keep out of distribution. In fact, we try to shirk 
work whenever we can if anybody else will do it. We have as a policy 
encouraged that . . . We make a mistake if we base our work on the 
assumption that because there is a United Nations Organization, every- 
body believes in it for the same reason 
ways and means of getting the few documents through to the few peo- 
ple who are most keenly interested. This is another way of saying, in 
my opinion, that the general approach (the Free Press?—Ed.) is a 
waste of time. It comes down to a public relations job rather than a 
public information job . . . In all this there is a role for the center as 
a link between the centers of documentation and centers of activity in 
the United Nations and the organizations in the community of the area 
. . - We avoid the temptation to use the address list because it exists. 
One should use it when it will meet a need which will not be met in 


“The ideas underlying the statement quoted above should be embodied 
in the work of the information centers. With this new orientation would 
arise a new conception of the Office of Public Information Headquarters 
as a strong center for guiding, co-ordinating and planning the over-all 


. . . The problem is to find 
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work, advancing sedition and revolu- 
tion, especially in the African, 
Middle Eastern, Latin American and 
Asian countries. 

Since the Soviets exert control over 
the entire OPI division of the UN, 
which is responsible for staffing these 
centers, it can be predicted that 
UNIA personnel will be handpicked. 

The United States taxpayer will 
now have to shoulder a new finan- 
cial burden of several million dollars 
a year. He will be picking up the 
tab not only for USIA’s, already 
shooting our taxes up, but also for 
the salaries of Soviets, those from 
other communist countries, as well 
as other nationals, for the hidden 
aim of advancing the cause of inter- 
national Communism under the guise 
of “disseminating information about 
the UN.” 

Debates in the UN Trusteeship 
Council last summer brought to light 
the concerted opposition of Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, to expanding 
such centers in the trust territories 
in Africa and the Pacific. France, 
Belgium and Italy frankly stated they 
would not pay the bill for this on- 
slaught against the intelligence of 
the free world. 

Soviet intelligence is convinced, 
however, that, if they quietly push 
the matter ahead, the United States 
eventually will shoulder the entire 
financial burden. And this will hap- 
_ pen, if lobbying groups from the 

American Association for the United 
Nations and others of this ilk suc- 
ceed. 

A great assistance to the work of 
the UNIA’s will certainly be the new 
plan to enter into active competition 
with American news services having 
representatives at the UN. Before 
long the AP and UPI will find for- 
eign governments, and eventually 
foreign private newspapers, receiving, 
free of charge, completely edited news 
stories about UN activities, including 
General Assembly debates. Also, 
newspapers in many foreign coun- 
tries may soon find it unnecessary 
to send correspondents to cover UN 


news. 

Concealed in the heart of the Sec- 
retary-General’s June 16th report on 
revising the pressroom, is a passage 
indicating that the UN is offering 
bonuses to newspaper correspondents 
employed by outside newspapers to 
sell feature stories to the UN’s OPI. 

The plot to throw out the free 
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press, initiated in the previously men- 
tioned Experts’ Report, was tailored 
and disguised in the June 16 report 
of the Secretary-General’s Committee, 
so that the end result will be as orig- 
inally planned. 

As early as April 1, 1959, the UN 


Office of Public Information, with 


no publicity, sent out teams of UN 
civil service “reporters” to Africa, 
an area of great interest to the Soviet 
Union. A second team, on May 15, 
went to Central America. A third 
team has already left for south-east 
Asia. The bureaucrats manning these 
teams, carefully screened by Soviet 
officials now appointed to UN Sec- 
retariat posts in Press and Commu- 
nications, report directly to the gov- 
ernments of countries in these areas. 

They plan intensive photo surveys, 
spot news coverage, features, inter- 
views, depth stories in all areas of 
political, social, cultural, and scien- 
tific areas which have any connection 
with United Nations activities. 

Arrangements are planned so that 
governments in these areas will re- 
ceive, via jet plane, directly taped 
recordings, press releases, radio and 
wire service news for government 
publications. And who can say that 
contacts will not be made also with 
private newspapers? Why not sell 
them on buying news direct from the 
UN rather than spending money on 
trying to cover the news through their 
own staff of correspondents assigned 
to the United Nations? 

Would not the news stemming di- 
rectly from the UN “city room” be 
more reliable? For that matter, 
could not our own editors from coast 
to coast depend upon the truth, ac- 
curacy and completeness of coverage 
from the desks of this new “Interna- 
tional School of Journalism?” 

The answer to this can be readily 
obtained from a look into the expe- 
rience of the old “UN hands” in the 
press bull pen. How valid is UN 
reportage? 

If a reporter does not personally 
attend the. myriad conferences, coun- 
cil meetings, and General Assembly 
debates (some held simultaneously) , 
or is not from a news service large 
enough to have the proceedings piped 
over the loudspeakers into his office, 
he must have recourse to press re- 
leases known as “takes.” These ap- 


' pear shortly after the end of the 


debates, are admittedly abbreviated 


and full of inaccuracies. At best they | 


serve only as a clue to the discussion, 
voting and resolutions. 

For more detail he must wait un. 
til the next day when the “verbatims” 
are issued. Here is where we again 
turn to “UNese.” Webster’s Diction. 
ary says verbatim means “word for 
word; in the same words.” But it 
doesn’t mean that in “UNese.” A 
UN verbatim is admittedly full of 
errors. 

A reporter’s call to the United Na. 
tions on a verbatim got this answer: 
“But don’t you know a verbatim is 
not a verbatim. It is full of errors, 
The corrected version comes out 
about three months later.” 

When asked, “What good is that 
to a reporter?” the answer was, 
“Well, I guess you just have to be 
at the meetings and take it down in 
shorthand.” 

Plus the corrected version, there 
can be a fourth, one that govern- 
ments have the right to amend and 
change. 

So, getting a truly verbatim report 
from the United Nations is quite a 
trick! 

In recent months, since editing has 
come under the supervision of a for- 
mer Soviet press officer, further star- 
tling changes are noticeable. But let 
us call the “changes” what they really 
are—distortions. 

During the gatherings of the Sev. 
enth International Conference of 
Non-Governmental organizations In- 
terested in Migration, meeting at the 
UN June 8-12, 1959, one report con- 
tained an insertion of a statement 
that had not been made at any meet- 
ing. It has the familiar Marxian 
overtones, a statement that defends 
the policy of giving bonuses for chil- 
dren to newly arrived immigrants and 
refugees because it would be an at- 
tempt to redistribute a nation’s in- 
come and such measures benefit the 
state as well as the family. This 
Marxian addition was instantly pro- 
tested by the HIAS (Hebrew Immi- 
gration Aid Society), seconded by 
the International Catholic Charities. 

Can American editors, or any other 
editors from the free world, rely on 
the United Nations editorial integ- 
rity? 

The ugly truth is that such “er- 
rors,” typographical or editorial, are 
not accidental. Interviews obtained 
from former employees in the typing 
and stenographic pools, from which 
all documentation at the UN has its 
start, exposed some revealing facts. 
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There has been a calculated, per- 
sistent interference by Soviet officials. 
Not merely Russian editors in charge 
of press documentation but on occa- 
sion even the Soviet UN Ambassador 
has actually interrogated former Rus- 
sian nationals being considered for 
employment. Even citizens, born in 
this country but of Russian parent- 
age, have been terrorized. 

One such person, an_ escapee 
brought over by a relief organiza- 
tion to this country, recounted such 
an experience. The Soviet Ambas- 
sador was permitted to interview this 
person (then in the process of obtain- 
ing United States citizenship), and 
to interrupt at will during the so- 
called civil service examination. 

Where was United States protec- 
tion? 

In an actual survey conducted re- 
cently, more than 75 per cent of the 
personnel in communications area in 
UN are proud to be of Slavic origin, 
mostly Russian. These are not So- 
viet citizens. They are Russian-born 
American citizens or applicants for 
American citizenship and some sec- 
ond or third generation citizens of 
Russian ancestry. 

Not only Russian language trans- 
lators and stenographers, but also 
those engaged in other areas of work 
on UN documents have been ap- 
proached and threatened, or have 
been tempted with offers of perma- 
nent civil service employment. Since 
the UN salaries, privileges, etc., are 
very good, and it is not easy for 
some of these people to get other 
jobs, it is difficult for them to refuse 
to comply with requests made by 
Communist officials. These requests 
are often to do “translation doctor- 
ing” and to alter documents. A favor 
refused results in “failure to satisfy 
requirements for permanent employ- 


One approach used by the Soviets 
is particularly deadly. Several for- 
mer Russian nationals were ap- 
proached by Soviet officials on the 
matter of repatriation. The Reds 
have come up with a gimmick of re- 
patriation without the necessity of 
flying back to Moscow. The newly 
created U.S. citizen, or in some cases, 
U.S. born Russians, are granted the 
privilege of “dual citizenship.” 

After the former Soviet national 
has been terrorized into signing a 
document requesting such “dual al- 
legiance,” he is informed that by so 
doing he has forfeited his U.S. citi- 
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zenship. However, the obliging So- 
viet representative “protects” the un- 
fortunate by concealing the defection. 
In return for this protection, the now 
thoroughly distraught refugee, afraid 
of deportation, performs various 
tasks asked of him by the USSR 
delegates in the United Nations, 

In such an atmosphere, peopled 
by agents of terror and their fright- 
ened victims, the press and commu- 
nications division can hardly be said 
to be free. 

The men and women of the press, 
including those coming from the free 
United States, do not escape the toils 
of the Red octopus. The chief weap- 
ons here are permanent accreditation 
and membership in the United Na- 
tions Correspondents Association 
(UNCA). 

From the start, the reporter pre- 
senting a letter from his editor to 
set up shop soon learns that the UN 
is an exclusive club. If a correspond- 
ent or the agency he represents has 
a reputation of being a bit too far 
to the right, either anti-Communist 
or anti-United Nations, or a combi- 
nation, he is in for a hard time. 

“Many are called, but few are 
chosen,” the young man in charge 
of press accreditations explained as 
he turned down one aspirant who 
had unsuccessfully for several years 
tried to obtain something more than 
a temporary pass. 

However, the so-called permanent 
press card at the UN is, of course, 
not permanent but must be renewed 
annually. “UNese” again. But this 
card is the ticket to being included 
on mailing lists for receiving press 
releases, for being given privileges 
and prized invitations to diplomatic 
receptions. Without this, much in- 
genuity in getting the news is de- 
manded of a reporter. 

An American correspondent who 
fills out the application blank for 
permanent approval, may, if under 
suspicion, be required to bring in, 
during a probationary period which 
may last several years, an indeter- 
minate number of clippings which 
the UN will examine as to content, 
without, of course, “attempting cen- 
sorship.” “Threats on the part of 
editor or reporter will get you no- 
where,” according to the UN. 

A reporter’s application, having 
gotten out of the sand trap of the 
UN press accreditation office, moves 
on to the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations at 2 Park Avenue where it 


may languish for months or even 
years. As far as can be ascertained, 
the delay in this second instance 
stems from the same cause as the first. 

The United States may register a 
protest against the failure of the UN 
to accredit a reporter, but according 
to a UN document explaining its offi- 
cial policy: although the UN “gives 
the United States the right to express 
its views, which will receive consid- 
eration,” it means nothing, for “the 
UN retains exclusive power of deci- 
sion as to accreditations.” 

Under this agreement, the United 
Nations can and does shelter alien 
and United States citizens who are 
known to be Communists. Many are 
representing phony, even non-exist- 
ent, news services as fronts for sub- 
versive activity directed against the 
United States government. All are 
supported by the United States tax- 
payer. 

The entire accreditation procedure, 
including the stereotyped, illogical 
questions and statements are not un- 
like the accreditation set-up at the 
Vienna Youth Festival sponsored by 
the Soviet Union last summer. At 
that time, most of the press from the 
free world was excluded. 

To understand the press at the UN, 
it is necessary to know that there are 
three possible kinds of reporting 
about the United Nations, one of 
which should exist in actuality but 
which does not. 

1. There is a press outside the UN 
which dares to criticize that organi- 
zation. There are quantities of let- 
ters to editors, noted syndicate 
columnists, editors and certain mag- 
azines, which raise their voices in 
protest against the United Nations. 
But these are outside the UN. 

2. There are many correspondents 
from the free world within the United 
Nations who are outspoken, coura- 
geous warriors with the typewriter 
who write against the Soviet Union, 
her eastern European satellites and 
Red China. 

3. A third type of reporting is ab- - 
sent entirely and that is a free press 
within the United Nations unswerv- 
ingly and consistently critical of the 
UN itself. 

“Uncontrollable costs” are blamed 
by UN boss, Dag Hammarskjold, for 
the “steady increase of expenses over 
the past few years, without a corre- 
sponding increase in the effectiveness 
of services.” His apparent frankness 
may seem amazing to those unused 
to United Nations ways. The Secre- 
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tary-General knows that few, if any, 
outside the UN itself will ever read 
his financial statement. 

He points out, in an official report 
on the UN Office of Public Informa- 
tion, dated June 16, 1959, that “The 
approved professional establishment 
for 1959 is at the same level as that 
in 1955. There has, for example, 
been no change since 1955 in the 
printing budget of $900,000.” 

The mounting expenditures are due 
to salary increases, cost-of-living 
bonuses and other staff expenses 
which account for 70 per cent of what 
he labels “uncontrollable costs.” 

He pledges his intent to “hold to 
the budget of $4.5 million.” But, slips 
in the usual UN joker, “except when 
a marked change in conditions justi- 
fies a departure from it.” 

The budget he refers to is very 
cleverly “rigged” to discourage any 
but the most hardy of investigators. 
The costs of running the Department 
of Public Information at the UN are 
nowhere totalled, or fully revealed. 
It is necessary to read fine print in 
paragraph after paragraph to cull 
scattered expenditures and tie them 
together. There are such blanks in 
the report as, “these figures do not 
include the salaries of . . .” 

For this reason, when the “SG” 
reports the entire budgetary costs as 
$4,500,000 for the year 1958, he is 
literally telling only “half the story.” 
The following balance sheet, put to- 
gether from his own figures, shows 
the true amount is more than twice 
that admitted to by him. His report 
was designed to “draw the veils of 
secrecy” about the facts. 

There is no way, of course, to trace 
just what proportion of the OPI tab 
is picked up by American taxpayers. 
We do know, however, that the usu- 
ally quoted 11.5 cents per head for 
United Nations upkeep per individ- 
ual American citizen—is a gross un- 
derestimation. The split-and-scatter 
method of reporting true financial 
expenditures at the UN is probably 
aimed at disguising the more than 
four-fifths of the total contributions 
actually advanced as cash-on-the-line 
by the United States. 

.On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union, her eastern European satel- 
lites, and several of the so-called 
“neutral” Afro-Asian countries who 
follow the Soviet line in their voting 
at the UN, are either several years in 
arrears, or putting what amounts to 
“pennies into the collection box.” 
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Common Staff Costs 


But, as is the usual case with collec- 
tion boxes, pennies make the loudest 
noise. 

Hammarskjold, looking forward to 
a “bold new revision of the United 
Nations press services,” envisions the 
time, in the not too distant future, 
when United Nations Information 
Agencies (UNIA’s) will circle the 
globe to foster “a sense of Together- 
ness of peoples with the United Na- 
tions.” 

For this reason is he reluctant to 
promise anything less than a six 
hundred thousand dollar increase 
during the coming year for “inform- 
ing the public about the UN.” 

His “financial report” concludes: 
“When viewed in the light of this 
position, it is the Secretary-General’s 
opinion that the policy of budget 
stabilization as now recommended by 
him, rather than a fixed ceiling, 
would properly and realistically serve 


the mandate of the General Assembly 
for a controlled development of the 
information at the lowest possible 


In “UNese” (the gobbledygook 
language of the UN, understood up 
to now, only by inmates), stabiliza- 
tion means “go ahead and keep 
spending.” Rejected is fixed ceiling 
which means “roadblock ahead on 
expenditures.” A realistic informa- 
tion program, in the true dialectical 
vocabulary of the Marxist means 
“information under Control” . . . 
which is exactly what the American 
taxpayer, as well as all others 
throughout the free world, are get- 
ting from the United Nations. 

If this isn’t enough to lend weight 
to the slogan, Get the U.S. out of the 
UN and the UN out of the U.S., just 
look, now, at the staggering price we 
are paying for it: 


“The Financial Statement of a Design for Subversion” 
or 
“How the U.N. Scatters the Taxpayers’ Money 
On Its Information Program” 


Office of Public Information 
Estimated total of annual OPI’s expenditures according to Secretary-General 


Dag Hammarskjold 


$4,500,000 


Table below shows twice this much (and not all expenses were reported by the Secretary- 


General) 


GRAND TOTAL SHOULD BE (At Least) 


$8,658,470 


FINANCIAL YEAR 1958 
PRESS SERVICES: Salaries and costs of Staff at the UN 


headquarters and overseas. (No record given of equipment, 


$ 390,000 


$ 390,000 


RADIO SERVICES: Radio Broadcasting at UN Headquarters 


BREAKDOWN: (Radio Services amount to 20 percent of the 
OPI’s budget and is, by far the most expensive part of the 


rogram. 
are beamed to: 


Southeast Asia and Pacific ............ 


Overseas-regional broadcasts ............. 
Salaries and staff costs ..............000- 


(This does not include staff costs of the Director of Radio and 
Visual Services Division, his deputy and two general service 
staff, and the cost of another unit called “Operation and 


Rental of Transmitters and Broadcasting Facilities, (United 
States Information Service “Voice of America” facilities ~ 


commercial circuits, since the UN does not have its own) .. $ 82,820 


*Total Cost of Radio Services 


$1,767,500 


—— SERVICES: (A small but ambitious program 
ich threatens to outstrip the number of TV sets in the 
he Value of permanent equipment $250,000.) ........ $ 326,300 
Annual expenses for acquisition and replacement of equipment $ 28,000 


** Total TV Costs ............. 


$ 354,300 


FILM SERVICES: Staff costs, salaries (professional) ........ : —_— 


Operational Costs 


$ 324,012 


(Continued on page 166) 
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CALIFORNIA 


TT California State Society held its 

Fifty-first State Conference March 
3-6, 1959, at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. “Fruits of Freedom” 
was the Conference theme. “What the 
California Daughters Do” was the basis 
of the outstanding exhibits of State 
chairmen and the California chapters 
and exemplified the three major phases 
of D.A.R. work—historical, patriotic, 
and educational. 

Mrs. John James Champieux, State 
Regent, presided at all meetings. Mrs. 
John Melville Kyes, General Chairman 
of the Conference, was assisted by Mrs. 
Otis W. Swainson and Mrs. Arthur 
Kennard Brown, Vice-Chairmen; Mrs. 
Avis Y. Brownlee, Secretary; and Mrs. 
Muriel R. Fisch, Treasurer. 

Hostess chapters were Cachinetac, 
California, El Marinero, El Toyon, El 
Palo Alto, Gaspar de Portola, General 
John A. Sutter, La Puerta de Oro, Los 
Altos, Los Gatos, Major Hugh Moss, 
Peralta, Presidio, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, 
Santa Lucia, Sequoia, and Tamalpais. 

The total registration was 589, in- 
cluding one National Officer, seven 
Honorary State Regents, and four Past 
National Officers, and the entire State 
Executive Board of 12; 7 later attended 
Continental Congress. 

Following a concert hour by the 
Cyrus Trobbe string trio, the traditional 
ritual opened the Fifty-first State Con- 
ference Tuesday evening, March 3, at 
8 o'clock. The California Grays for the 
first time served as Color Guard. They 
were of particular interest, as this or- 
ganization is the only one of its kind 
authorized by the Congress to wear the 
uniform of the West Point cadets. Its 
history dates to 1890, when it was 
formed to gain military proficiency and 
to foster a spirit of national, State, and 
civic patriotism. It has served as honor 
guard and escort at many important 
events. 

The colorful processional was led by 
the California Grays’ color bearers and 
guard, followed by the pages, the 20 
hostess regents, State officers, National 
Chairman, Past National Officers, Hon- 
orary State Regents, the Honorary Vice- 
President General, and the State 
Regent. 

Mrs. John James Champieux, State 
Regent, called the conference to order 
and extended a warm personal greet- 
ing. The Rt. Rev. Henry H. Shires, 
Suffragan Bishop, Diocese of California, 
gave the impressive invocation, A re- 
sponse from the “Service of Morning 
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State Activities 


Prayer” was sung by William J. Geery, 
setting the spiritual keynote that guided 
the entire Conference. There followed 
the inspiring and patriotic ritual that 
fills every Daughter with pride in her 
country and in her society, and one 
that calls for a silent rededication to 
the principles and precepts of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The assemblage joined in the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag, led by the 
State Chairman, The Flag of the United 
States of America Committee, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Meagher, and the Ameri- 
can’s Creed, led by the State Chairman 
of Americanism, Miss Henrietta Bar- 
wick. The first and last stanzas of the 
National Anthem were sung, accom- 
panied by Mrs. James C. Dietrich, State 
Chairman of American Music. Follow- 
ing the placing of the Colors, the State 
Regent thanked the California Grays 
and dismissed the Color Guard. 

Mrs. Walter Marion Flood, State 
Vice Regent, extended a cordial and 
gracious welcome from the Northern 
Daughters, and an equally gracious 
response from the Southern Daughters 
was given by Mrs. Frank R. Mettlach, 
State Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. Champieux then read a message 
from Mrs. Frederic A. Groves, Presi- 
dent General, who expressed great 
pride in the splendid accomplishments 
of the California Daughters. A message 
was also read from the Hon, Edmund 
G. Brown, Governor of California. 

The State Regent, at this time, intro- 
duced Alex McCausland, personal rep- 
resentative of the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, George Christopher, who had not 
yet returned from a tour of Japan. Mr. 
McCausland extended official greetings 
to the California Daughters and pre- 
sented Mrs. Champieux with a “Key to 
the City,” with her name engraved 
thereon; this was the first time this 
courtesy has been extended. 

Mrs. John Melville Kyes, General 
Chairman of the State Conference, was 
introduced by Mrs. Champieux. Mrs, 
Kyes, in turn, presented the members 
of the Conference Committee and the 
regents of the 20 hostess chapters. 

There followed the introductions by 
the State Regent of the guests of honor, 
the Honorary Vice-President General 
and Honorary State Regent, Mrs. John 
Whittier Howe Hodge; the Honorary 
State Regents, Mesdames Perry Wal- 
lace MacDonald, Frank Edgar Lee, 
Charles A. Christin, Charles Haskell 
Danforth, Edgar Atkinson Fuller, and 
O. George Cook; the Past National 
Officers, Mesdames Lee, Danforth, 
Fuller and Christin; Mrs. Ray Laverne 
Erb, National Chairman, National De- 


fense Committee; members of the State 
Executive Board, and those from State 
and National level representing various 
kindred patriotic societies and other 
honored guests. Messages of regret 
were read from Mrs. Bruce Livingston 
Canaga, Chaplain General and Hon- 
orary State Regent; Mrs. Charles F. 
Lambert and Mrs. Ruth Apperson 
Rous, Honorary State Regents; and 
Col. Andrew Copp. 

Mrs. Champieux then presented the 
Hon. William F. Knowland, former 
United States Senator, whose inspiring 
address was titled “America at Mid- 
century.” He complimented the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for 
their zeal and their devoted adherence 
to the American traditions and ended 
on the note, “Let us rededicate our- 
selves to the American Constitution 
and, in a renaissance of Patriotism, let 
us fly the Flag of the United States of 
America.” Mr. Knowland was accorded 
a warm and prolonged standing ova- 
tion. Following the recessional, a recep- 
tion was held honoring the State and 
National Officers. 

Color bearers and guards from the 
United States Sixth Army, the United 
States Marine Corps, and the United 
States Navy, in turn, advanced the 
Colors in the processionals that opened 
all business sessions. 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
business sessions were devoted to the 
inspiring reports of “What the Cali- 
fornia Daughters Do” by the State and 
National Officers, the State Chairmen 
of National and State Committees, and 
the Southern and Northern Regents. 

Mrs. Charles Haskell Danforth pro- 
posed the endorsement by the Cali- 
fornia State Society of Mrs. O. George 
Cook as a candidate for the office of 
Curator General, N.S.D.A.R., which 
was given unanimously. Mrs. Cham- 
pieux announced that the California 
State Executive Board had previously 
voted unanimously to endorse Mrs. 
Cook, and Mrs. Mettlach brought word 
that Mrs. Cook also had the support 
of the Hawaii Daughters. 

Mrs. John Whittier Howe Hodge 
gave an interesting report on the Neigh- 
borhood Center Fund, which, she de- 
clared, belongs equally to the Southern 
and Northern Daughters. 

Mrs. Champieux gave special recog- 
nition to the newly organized San - 
Clemente Chapter; Mrs. J. H. Kinkaid 
represented the chapter regent, Mrs. 
William C. Houghton. Following the 
first reading of the resolutions, Mrs. 
Champieux presented Mrs. William J. 
Hayes, Chairman of Resolutions, and 
Mrs. Clyde V. Prouty, Vice-Chairman, 
and the entire Resolutions Committee, 
commending them on their excellent 
work in the preparation and the excep- 
tionally fine content of the resolutions, 
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which were limited to 20; all were 
passed. 

During the conference the following 
guests were presented: Mrs. Ray L. 
Erb, National Chairman, National De- 
fense Committee, who brought greet- 
ings to the California Daughters from 
the National Society; Vice-President 
General, Mrs. Donald S. Arnold, Sr., 
of Vermont and her daughter, Mrs. 
Joseph Schumb, Jr.; Mrs. Lafayette L. 
Porter, Past Vice-President General; 
and Adele Lawler, organizing regent 
of Opelousas Chapter, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Champieux presented and com- 
mended Mrs. Ira J. Seitz, State Histo- 
rian, who had resigned her office 
because she was leaving California. 

The Wednesday luncheon honoring 
the Present and Past National Officers, 
Honorary State Regents, National 
Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen, proved 
one of the conference highlights. Fol- 
lowing the introductions of guests, a 
delightful musical program, and four 
Good Citizens Award presentations 
made by Mrs. Wesley G. Barringer, 
Mrs. Champieux introduced Mrs. Ray 
Laverne Erb, National Chairman, Na- 
tional Defense Committee. Mrs. Erb’s 
Address, “Arise and Conquer,” was 
most challenging and thought provok- 
ing. She closed with the admonition, 
“Never let a day pass that you do not 
ask your Heavenly Father for wisdom 
and courage to stand up and be 
counted.” 

Wednesday evening the Southern 
D.A.R. Chorus, directed by Theo Verlyn 
and accompanied by Helen Jenks Die- 
trich, provided two delightful interludes 
of music. Two of the numbers were 
particularly well received by the Cali- 
fornia Daughters. They were “Our 
Flag” written by Margaret E. Canaga 
and set to music by Col. B. C. Allin, 
III, and “In the Hearts of True Ameri- 
cans” composed by James Dietrich and 
Helena Saenger for D.A.R. and C.A.R. 
State Societies. Mrs. Champieux intro- 
duced Capt. Bruce L. Canaga and Col. 
B. C. Allin, III, following the musical 
pzesentation. 

Thursday afternoon a beautiful and 
impressive Memorial Service was con- 
ducted by the State Chaplain, Mrs. H. 
Parker Dunlop, and the State Assistant 
Chaplain, Mrs. Harris B. Sproles. The 
Daughters assembled in an “Hour of 
Loving Remembrance” to pay tribute 
to the California Daughters who had 
entered into eternal rest. The tranquil 
Prelude by Freda Teale Stuber, pianist, 
and the solemn and reverent baritone 
solos of Everett E. Foster, accompanied 
by Mrs. Foster, added both beauty and 
serenity to the Memorial Service. A 
lovely tribute to Honorary State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Oswald H. Harshbarger, by 
Mrs. Perry Wallace MacDonald, Hon- 
orary State Regent, preceded the Roll 
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Call by chapters. As the name of the 
departed Daughter was called, a flower 
page placed a single white carnation 
as a tribute in a large wreath of green 
leaves. Finally the green wreath be- 
came a white wreath with a lovely red 
rose symbolic of the Honorary State 
Regent. 

A truly beautiful and moving per- 
sonal tribute was given by the State 
Regent, Mrs. John James Champieux, 
and a gracious poem tribute, “There is 
a realm” was read by Mrs. Edgar At- 
kinson Fuller, Honorary State Regent. 

A National Defense meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Clyde V. Prouty, 
State Chairman, late Thursday after- 
noon. This meeting proved of particu- 
lar importance to the Daughters who 
follow this phase of D.A.R. work 
closely. 

The banquet Thursday evening is 
always a conference highlight and it 
honored the State Regent, the Honorary 
Vice-President General, the Honorary 
State Regents, past National Officers, 
and State Officers. 

The beautiful Invocation was given 
by Chaplain Luther F. Gerhart, Cap- 
tain, Chaplain Corps, United States 
Navy. The assemblage joined in the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, and 
Mrs. Champieux, State Regent, pre- 
sented the distinguished guests. 

The gay and delightful concert music 
by the Cyrus Trobbe string trio set the 
mood for a wonderful evening. Follow- 
ing the banquet, the lighthearted, witty, 


~ and at time hilariously funny entertain- 


ment presented by two talented and 
versatile artists, Ed Hennesy and 
charming Flora May, was outstanding. 
“Laughing and Singing America” was 
enjoyed to the fullest by the California 
Daughters and their guests. 

The final event of State Conference 
was the Friday luncheon honoring the 
National Vice-President, the State Pres- 
ident, and the Senior State President 
of the Children of the American Revo- 
lution, the Conference Committee, and 
the conference pages. 

Mrs. Champieux presented the hon- 
ored guests and greetings were ex- 
tended by Deane D. Judd, State Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Charles M. Romanowitz, 
Senior State President, C.A.R. 

There followed an interlude of music 
by the Los Altos Chapter trio, com- 
posed of Mesdames Robert Ewart, Karl 
Rohrer, Harold R. Sherman, and Alec 
Matthews, accompanist. 

A C.A.R. Forum, comprising Deane 
D. Judd, Lon Peek, Jr., Mrs. Charles 
Romanowitz, and Mrs. William R. 
Saenger, proved extremely interesting. 

A note of pride in the accomplish- 
ments of the California Daughters and 


a feeling of nostalgia at leaving old 


and new-found friends were present as 
the Colors were retired by the pages 


and the assemblage stood with linked 
hands and sang, “God Be With You 
Till We Meet Again.” Then Mrs. John 
James Champieux, State Regent, de- 
clared the Fifty-first California State 
Conference adjourned. — Mrs. John 
Melville Ryes. 


NEW YORK 


Ms. Frank B. Cuff, State Regent, 

chose “A Primary Freedom— 
Freedom of the Press” as the theme of 
the 63rd Conference of the New York 
State Organization, at Buffalo, Septem. 
ber 30-October 2. New York was hon- 
ored to have Mrs. Ashmead White, 
President General, as the guest of the 
Conference. 

The first day, Wednesday, started 
with the State Registrar’s Round Table 
from 8 to 9 a.m. Mrs. Charles L. Bow- 
man was assisted by Mrs. James K. 
Polk, Membership Chairman, and Mrs. 
Linus F. DuRocher, Genealogical Rec- 
ords Chairman. 

The opening morning session of the 
Conference included a welcome from 
the hostess chapters of District 8, and 
a message from Governor Rockefeller 
was read. The Hon. Frank Sedita, 
mayor of Buffalo, personally welcomed 
the New York State Organization to 
Buffalo and presented a key to the city 
to Mrs. Cuff. Six 50-year members and 
one 60-year member were welcomed by 
the State Regent, who presented them 
with D.A.R. flags. Reports of the State 
officers and special committees were 
given, and nominations for Directors of 
Districts 3, 9, and 10 were made before 
adjournment at noon. The Approved 
Schools Luncheon was held, with Mrs. 
Paul W. Bigelow, State Chairman, pre- 
siding. Dr. Ralph Cain of Tamassee 
and Walter N. Cary of Kate Duncan 
Smith Schools were guests. 

The National Defense Round Table 
for all attending the Conference opened 
the afternoon session, Mrs. Donald C. 
Hotchkin, State Chairman, presiding. 
Dr. James Colbert, Vice President of 
the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, 
spoke on The Crisis Hour of Liberty. 
He reminded us that Khrushchev came 
to the United States as an instrument 
of war—not peace, since Russia’s plans 
are to conquer India, the rest of Asia, 
and then Africa, which will complete 
the encirclement of the United States. 
Other round tables met from 3 to 5 p.m. 
when Mrs. Cuff then met with the 
regents for an Advisory Council. 

Wednesday evening’s banquet hon- 
ored Mrs. Ashmead White. In keeping 
with the theme of Freedom of the 
Press, four handsome young newsboys 
wearing their delivery bags stood by 
the Flag of the United States and led 
the assembly in the Pledge of Alle- 
giance. The State Regent was surprised 
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and touched to receive a message from 
her friend, Grandma Moses (Mrs, Anna 
Mary Moses), a member of the Hoosac- 
Walloomsac Chapter. The message was 
sent through Miss Edla S. Gibson, Hon- 
orary Vice President General. Mrs. 
White’s address, Of What Avail— 
Should Freedom Fail, was forceful and 
inspiring. Mrs. White urged the teach- 
ing of Christian and patriotic education 
if we are to survive. A reception was 
held following the banquet. 

Miss Edythe S, Clark, State Treas- 
urer, held a round table from 8 to 9 
am. on Thursday. The State Parlia- 
mentarian, Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, 
held round table sessions from 8 to 
9 a.m. Wednesday and Thursday. State 
chairmen gave their reports on Thurs- 
day, and the Approved Schools Chair- 
man announced the State Project of a 
teacherage, a much-needed Faculty 
House at Kate Duncan Smith School, 
to be given in honor of Mrs. Frank B. 
Cuff. The teacherage will cost about 
$8000, and by the end of the Confer- 
ence Mrs. Donald B. Adams, former 
Vice President General, had raised 
almost $1000 for the project through 
the sale of her humorous poem, entitled 
“Helen’s Soliloquy.” Voting for District 
Directors took place from 12:30 to 
3 p.m. 

Mrs. William H. Fulkerson, State 
Chaplain, conducted a beautiful Me- 
morial Service at the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church at 4:30 p.m. Dr. 
Albert Butzer offered the Scripture and 
prayer. 

Thursday evening provided a memo- 
rable program which included a recita- 
tion of From the Trial of Peter Zenger, 
authored by Tom Galt and recited by 
Eugene Hartman, of Public School 42. 
He is also a J.A.C. member. Miss 
Thelma LeBar Brown of Olean Chapter 
sang several solos. The guest of the 
evening was Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary, Permanent Mission of China 
to the United Nations, who gave an 
excellent address. Dr. Tsiang assured 
the assembly that his people of Free 
China will never fall to Communism. 

Reports of the tellers were read, and 
the newly elected Directors were intro- 
duced to the assembly. 

Mrs. B. Wesley Andrews, State Chair- 
man ef the Resolutions Committee, 
presented the final report of the reso- 
lutions at the Friday morning session, 
which included a resolution opposing 
Metro and one opposing the Northway 
(Preservation of Our Forest Preserve). 

The American History Scholarship 
Fund, which was built by Mrs. Thur- 
man C. Warren, Hon. State Regent, has 
been awarded to the New York State 
Teachers College in Albany, it was 
announced. 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds, sung 


by the assembly, and a solo by Mrs. 
Francis Radley, Prayer for Our Native 
Land, closed the 63d Conference.—Mrs. 
Wilbur C. Elliott. 


INDIANA 


HE 59th Annual Conference of the 
Indiana Daughters met October 6 
and 7 at the Marott Hotel in Indian- 
apolis, with the theme, Faith of Our 
Fathers, Living Still. Mrs. John Garlin 
Biel, State Regent, presided throughout. 
Mrs. Alvie T. Wallace, State Vice Re- 
gent, was Chairman of the Conference, 
and the hostesses were Mrs. Frank D. 
Smith, Northern District Director, and 
the 34 chapters of the Northern District. 
The annual dinner of the State Offi- 
cers Club on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 5, preceded the opening of the Con- 
ference; the President, Mrs. Gerald T. 
Watterson, presided. 

Honored out-of-State guests attending 
the conference were Mrs. Allen Lang- 
don Baker, Organizing Secretary Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Roy V. Barnes, Michigan 
State Regent; and Mrs. Richard E. 
Lipscomb, South Carolina State Regent. 
Prominent Indiana Daughters attending 
the conference were Mrs. Roscoe C. 
O’Byrne, Honorary President General, 
and the following Honorary State Re- 
gents: Miss Bonnie Farwell, Mrs. 
William H. Schlosser, Mrs. Furel R. 
Burns, Mrs. Wayne M. Cory, Mrs. 
Herbert R. Hill and Mrs. Harry Howe 
Wolf. All 12 State Board members 
were present. 

At the first business session on Tues- 
day morning, October 6, in the marble 
room of the Marott Hotel, Charles H. 
Boswell, mayor of Indianapolis, ex- 
tended greetings and a warm welcome 
to the Indiana Daughters and their 
guests. 

Following the reports of several 
chairmen, two volumes of history were 
presented to the State Librarian, Mrs. 
M. Arthur Payne, for the National 
D.A.R. Library. On behalf of Kik-tha- 
we-nund Chapter, the two volumes of 
The Centennial History of Madison 
County, by J. J. Natterville, published 
in 1925, were presented by Mrs. Clay- 
ton J. Carpenter. The books were a 
gift of Miss Katharine Brownback 
given in memory of her sister, Mrs. 
Frances Brownback Hayes. 

There were two luncheons at the 
noon hour, the Honor Roll Luncheon 
with Mrs. John H. Jefferson, State 
Chairman, presiding; and the C.A.R. 
and Junior Membership luncheon, with 
Mrs. Fred W. Krueger, Senior State 
President, presiding and Miss Laura 
Ann Rickes, State Chairman of Juniors, 
assisting. 

A very beautiful and impressive 
Memorial Service was conducted at 
1:30; Mrs. Clarence L. Vandegrift, 


State Chaplain, presided. Three mem- 
bers of the chaplain’s family provided 
the music. Flowers for the service were 
given by the Dubois County Chapter 
in memory of Mrs. Sarah Turner Uhl. 
Tribute was paid to Mrs. Luke B. 
Lucas, State Organist, Mrs. Rinda Rains, 
State Chairman of Credentials, and all 
departed members. 

Mrs. Floyd H. Grigsby, State Chair- 
man of National Defense, presided over 
the National Defense Seminar at 2:30. 
The panel included Mrs. Roscoe C. 
O’Byrne, Mrs. Furel R. Burns, and Mrs. 
Wayne M. Cory. Mrs. Harry Howe 
Wolf, National Vice Chairman of Na- 
tional Defense, talked on Our National 
Defense Committee. We were privileged 
to hear a very informative address, The 
Paper Curtain, by Mrs. J. F. Schafly, 
Jr., Illinois State Chairman of National 
Defense. 

Following the Conference Supper, at 
8:15 p.m. Mrs. Frank D. Smith, 
Northern District Director, welcomed 
the members and guests, and Mrs. 
Alvie T. Wallace, State Vice Regent, 
gave the response. After a musical 
program by Kay and William Gooley, 
singing familiar melodies, Dr. Leo M. 
Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, spoke on Pocket Pieces. 
A reception honored Indiana Daughters 
and their distinguished guests; the 
Northern District regents acted as 
hostesses. 

Following the District breakfasts on 
Wednesday morning, the Conference 
convened at 9:30 a.m. Reports of State 
officers were heard, following a report 
of the Resolutions Committee by Mrs. 
Herbert R. Hill. Rev. Billy Graham 
paid a surprise visit. 

During the noon hour Mrs. Charles 
F. Stone, State and National Chairman 
of American Music, presided at the 
music luncheon, and Mrs. M. Arthur 
Payne, State Librarian, presided at the 
luncheon for Librarians, Registrars, 
and Genealogical Records. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Glenn Wheeler, State 
Registrar, and Mrs. Walden A. Mc- 
Bride, State Chairman of Genealogical 
Records. 

The afternoon session heard an ad- 
dress, United Nations Facts, by Mrs. 
Allen Langdon Baker, Organizing Sec- 
retary General. After reports of State 
chairmen, the conference adjourned. 


At the Conference Banquet at 6:30 . 


greetings were given by James F. 
Miller, Vice President, Sons of the 
American Revolution; Mrs. Fred W. 
Krueger, Senior State President, Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution; Mrs. 
Helen Kundrat, Department Secretary, 
Indiana American Legion Auxiliary; 
and Donald W. Hynes, Indiana Depart- 
ment Commander of the American 
Legion. The music was furnished by 
(Continued on page 170) 
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with the CHAPTERS 


Elizabeth Annesley Lewis (Ja- 
maica, N. Y.), the first Jamaica chapter 
(No. 1309), was organized in 1916 and 
named for the wife of Francis Lewis, 
a militant rebel, a member of the Sons 
of Liberty, and a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


(L. to +.) Mrs. Paul Livingston, chairman of 
Americanism Committee, Elizabeth Annesley 
Lewis Chapter; Stephanie Schoen and Gail 
Klamer, winners of Good Citizens medals. 
Mrs. Frank Davis is regent, and our 
annual reception and tea was held in 
October in Colonial King Mansion. 
Guests were the State Regent, Mrs. 
Thurman Warren; the Recording Sec- 
retary General, Mrs. Harold E. Erb; 
State officers and the Director of Dis- 
trict 10. At the January meeting two 
high school seniors, Stephenie Schoen 
and Gail Klamer of the Jamaica High 


School and Martin Van Buren High- 


School, respectively, read their essays 
The Dignity of Man Under Our Re- 
public and were presented Good Citi- 
zens Pins with certificates by our 
Americanism chairman, Mrs. Paul Liv- 
ingston. A United States Flag was 
given a Girl Scout troop and Good Citi- 
zenship medals to 7th and 8th grade 
pupils. Contributions were made to 
approved schools, American Indians, 
the Museum fund, national defense, in- 
vestment fund, State history scholar- 
ship; and the New York room at D.A.R. 
headquarters. A Christmas box was 
sent to our Tamassee student. Speakers 
and plans of activity are inspired by 
our National D.A.R. policies. Our de- 
fense chairman, Mrs. Charles Byron, 
keeps us well informed on current 
events. 

Jamaica was settled in 1656, and 
Colonial King Mansion was built in 
1750, the home of Rufus King, when 
Ambassador to Great Britain. We are 
happy to contribute to its maintenance 
and upkeep, and hold our seven meet- 
ings there. A candlelight tea is served 
in the library to our guests and mem- 
bers after each meeting.—Mrs. R. Lloyd 
Berry. 


Spokane Garry (Spokane, Wash.) 
on May 26, 1959, nominated Karl Bach- 
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man of Spokane, Wash., for the honor 
of receiving the third Americanism 
Medal awarded in the State of Wash- 
ington to an outstanding naturalized 
citizen. Mrs. David J. Chaplin, regent 
of the chapter, presented and awarded 
the medal. Mr. Bachman has twice 
won top honors in the National Free- 
doms Foundation speaking contest; he 
won his first award in 1952 and a sec- 
ond in 1957 for his talks on American- 
ism. Mr. Bachman served on the Board 
of Judges in 1957 for selecting the 
State Winner of the D.A.R. Good Citi- 
zens contest under the State Regency 
of Mrs. Frederick Kemp of Wenatchee, 
Wash., Mrs. James Lugenbeel of 
Spokane Garry Chapter was State 
Chairman of the D.A.R. Good Citizens 
Committee. 

Other guests of the chapter at the 
presentation were the winners of the 
American History Month Junior High 
School Essay contest. This contest has 
been held for 25 years by the Spokane 
Garry Chapter in junior high schools 
of Spokane. First place winner, Rose 
Eng, wrote on Destiny of America and 
second place winner, Mary Lou Lathrop, 
wrote on Old Glory. The meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Emil Brink- 
man, with Mrs. Richmond Hidy, Mrs. 
Arch B. Hidy, and Mrs. Guy A. Clump- 
ner as cohostesses.—Mildred Salley 
Hidy. 

Lew Waliace (Albuquerque, N. M.) 
was represented on Constitution Day at 
naturalization ceremonies where United 
States Flags were presented to new 
citizens. A public program sponsored 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
honored naturalized citizens that eve- 
ning. Radio stations gave us spot an- 
nouncements urging the display of the 
Flag. 

Constitution Week was further ob- 
served with a luncheon on September 
19. The State Regent, Mrs. Harold 
Kersey, was guest speaker. Other dis- 
tinguished guests were the Reporter 
General to the Smithsonian Institution, 
Mrs. Jack Maddox; the National Chair- 
man of the American Indians Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Leslie Bartheld; Honorary 
State Regents, Mrs. J. Ed Eaves and 
Mrs. C. L. Dickerson; State Vice Re- 
gent, Mrs. Otto Neal; State Chaplain, 
Mrs. Ray Kirk; and State President, 
Sons of the American Revolution, 
Burton Pinkham. Prospective members 
were invited. 

The business meeting followed with 
the regent, Mrs. Earl Sumner, presiding. 
Due to resignations three new officers 
were elected. Installed by the State 
Regent were vice regent, Mrs. Charles 
A. Thummel; historian, Mrs. J. Len 
Westermann, and librarian, Mrs. C. H. 


Fulton. The National Defense chair. 
man, Mrs. Charles Norine, talked on 
the Constitution, stressing the faith of 
our founding fathers; she concluded by 
leading the group in singing “Faith of 
Our Fathers, Living Still.” Mrs. Kersey 
chose as her subject, Trends of Today, 
Mrs. Maddox presented the chapter 
with the Sixtieth Report of the 
N.S.D.A.R. She reported on the reso. 
lutions of the 68th Continental Congress 
and explained the procedure for pre- 
senting resolutions. Mrs. Bartheld gave 
a short talk on American Indians, start- 
ing the buffalo-nickel collection project, 

That evening several members were 
guests of the Sons of the American 
Revolution at a patio supper and en. 
joyed a program of slides of Nepal, 
The Past State President, Clinton Roth, 
spoke on the Constitution —Mrs, 
Charles A, Thummel. 


Ann Story (Rutland, Vt.). Green 
Mountain Boy Day was celebrated June 
13, 1959, with colorful and appropriate 
exercises. A new flag, flagpole, and 
floodlights were dedicated at the Main 
Street Park where the Green Mountain 
Boy statue stands. This bronze statue 
was presented to the city 44 years ago. 

Mrs. C. J. Benedict, State Chairman 
of the Flag of the United States of 
America Committee, presented the new 
Flag to the commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion for the raising ceremonies, 
This Flag was flown over the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Capitol on March 4, the 
168th anniversary of Vermont’s entry 
into the Union. 


Green Mountain Boy statue in Main Street 
Park, Rutland, Vt., during exercises on June 13, 
1959. American Legion Post 31 Color Guard 
at left. In front of statue, |. to r.: Miss Amy 
Perkins, Vermont State Regent; Mrs. Richard 
Chevalier, vice regent, Ann Story Chapter; 
Mrs. Harold Durgin, chapter secretary; Miss 
Melinda Mcintosh (holding wreath), member 
Mercy Holmes Mead Society, C.A.R. 


Linda McIntosh, youngest member of 
the Mercy Holmes Mead Society, 
C.A.R., placed a red and white carna- 
tion wreath with a blue D.A.R. ribbon 
at the statue in honor of the Green 
Mountain Boys. 

Albert A. Cree, Past Commander of 
Post 31, American Legion, and Presi- 
dent of the Cenis:al Vermont Public 
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Service Corporation, gave a most in- 
spiring address about our Flag. 

Miss Judy Mangan, Ann Story’s 
D.A.R. Good Citizen from the Rutland 
High School, sang a song with words 
written especially for the Lake Cham- 
plain Festival. About 50 members of 
the Rutland High School band played 
selections both before and after the 
exercises under Jack W. Alexander’s 
direction. 

Msgr. John Kennedy, Rabbi Jacob 
Handler, and Rev. Harry Ford gave 
the invocation, benediction, and prayer, 
respectively, while Hon. Dan Healy 
brought the greetings from the city. 

Most attractive folders were distrib- 
uted to the group assembled, giving a 
brief history of the statue. These fold- 
ers were printed and donated by the 
Tuttle Law Print, publishers. Extra 
copies were made, so that they were 
given to the information booth for the 
tourists this summer. 

Greetings were extended by Miss 
Amy Perkins, State Regent, at which 
time she announced open house at the 
State D.A.R. Strong Mansion in Addi- 
son. Mrs. Richard G. Clark, Ann Story 
regent, thanked all the people who had 
participated in making the day possible 
and successful.—Janet C. Clark. 


Shreveport (Shreveport, La.) met 
in the home of Mrs. Sanders Fowler 
on October 6. The regent, Miss Lilian 
Polk, opened the meeting. She reported 
that the papers of Mrs. C. H. Bigsby 
have been processed and accepted and 
that she is now a member of the 
chapter. 

The treasurer’s report was particu- 
larly gratifying, as it showed a balance 
in the bank of more than $500.00. This 
amount will be appreciably augmented 
by the sale of 12 cases of candy by 
chapter members. The project will be 
directed by Mrs. George Hearne, III. 
Mrs. R. N. Poindexter made a most 
worthwhile contribution to the chapter 
files when she presented to the regent 
the secretary’s book for 1937 and 1938. 

Much interest and gratification were 
evidenced in the large box of trinkets, 
jewelry, buttons, etc., that had been 
collected for the Indians by the mem- 
bers. These will be sent to the Indian 
schools by Mrs, C. F. Lack, chairman 
of American Indians. 

Following the long-established cus- 
tom, the chapter will again this year 
send clothing to the D.A.R. approved 
schools. It was noted with satisfaction 
and pleasure that Shreveport Chapter 
now has seven junior members. The 
National Defense chairman, Mrs. Floyd 
Farrar, talked on how school children 
are being indoctrinated in the idea of 
“coexistence,” “togetherness,” and “one 
world” propaganda. The speaker, Con- 
gressman Overton Brooks, chairman of 
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the 25-member Space Committee, gave 
a most interesting and illuminating talk 
on “Science and Astronautics,” giving 
factual information little known to the 
laity. The Shreveport Chapter is among 
the first to present a program on this 
most timely topic—Mrs. D. M. Wingo. 


Oneida (Utica, N. Y.). Constitution 
Week was celebrated in Utica in many 
ways owing to the interest-stimulating 
activities of the regent, Mrs. William 
S. Brady, and the chapter chairmen. 
By working through the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, flags were displayed on the 
main streets by the Utica merchants. 
Children of all grades in grammar 
schools and high schools were urged to 
fly American Flags at their homes dur- 
ing that week. 


(L. to r.) Miss Ann Abelove, winner of Constitu- 
tion Week Award presented by Oneida Chap- 
ter; Miss Edith Nelson, of Citizenship Educa- 
tion Department, and Arthur F. Wildes, prin- 
cipal, both of Utica Free Academy, Utica, N. Y.; 
and Mrs. Wendell Sawyer, National Chairman, 
Press Relations Committee. 


The Constitution Week Award was 
won by Miss Ann Abelove, a senior in 
the Utica Free Academy. A framed 
picture of the Signing of the Constitu- 
tion was presented to her on behalf 
of Oneida Chapter by Mrs. Wendell 
Sawyer, National Chairman of the 
Press Relations Committee. Arthur F. 
Wildes, principal of the Utica Free 
Academy, and Miss Edith L. Nelson, 
head of the Citizenship Education De- 
partment of the academy, were present. 
Miss Abelove was one of 30 students 
who had been taking a special after- 
school class on the Constitution. 

Pastors of all churches and syna- 
gogues were urged to mention Consti- 


D.A.R. Magazine Binders 


Attractive m ine binders in blue with 
lettering in gold are available at $3.00 
each; with date 40¢ additional; with name 
70¢ additional or both for $1.00 for the 
new size magazine. 

Binders are also available for the old 
size magazine at $3.00. They cannot be 
ordered with name and date. 


tution Week from their pulpits and to 
offer special prayers. All organizations 
in the city, especially Boy and Girl 
Scouts, were asked to make some 
special observance of Constitution 
Week. Spot announcements were read 
on radio and television programs. The 
Utica Observer-Dispatch ran an excel- 
lent editorial. The mayor issued a 
proclamation. Utica Public Library had 
appropriate displays in its main and 
branch offices, as did Grant’s Book 
Shop. Similar displays were exhibited 
in all grammar schools.—Mrs. Chester 
R. Dewey. 


Peter Force (La Grange, Ky.). 
Although our chapter is quite new 
and very small, we try to keep in mind 
the reasons for our existence. There- 
fore, we marked the grave of one of 
our deceased members at a memorial 
service, in the small but beautiful 
cemetery at Floysburg, Ky., which we 
think was worthy of our organization. 
Our member was Lorena Mullins (Mrs. 
Glover) Moss. 

We were fortunate in having Mrs. 
Clagett Hoke, the Historian General, 
and Mrs. T. Ewing Roberts, our State 
Chaplain, participate in the service. 
Our organizing regent, Mrs. Najor 
Holmes, was in charge of the memorial 
service, and the beautiful prayers by 
Mrs. Hoke and Mrs. Roberts were an 
inspiration to everyone present. 

At the site we used our official 
D.A.R. marker and a beautiful wreath 
of lilies and blue flowers was placed 
on the grave. 

Mrs. Moss was a charter member of 
the chapter and was much interested 
in everything done by the D.A.R. She 
did all that was asked of her in her 
own meticulous way and seemed happy. 
in the work. We are sad at the passing 
of the first member of our little chapter, 
but feel we are closer because of this 
memorial service—Mrs. F. Erwin 
Wake. 


Atlanta (Atlanta, Ga.). Our chapter 
(second oldest) has 386 members, in- 
cluding 32 Juniors. Our Dolly Madison 
C.A.R. Society has 58 members. We 
are happy to have added 41 new mem- 
bers during the year. The State Regent, 
Mrs. Harold Ervine Tuthill, addressed 
our June meeting and was honored at 
a luncheon at Piedmont Driving Club. 

Our Project was a ten-piano en- 
semble concert, which netted $1,423.25 
for the chapter. A patriotic program 
preceded the concert. American music 
was featured. 

Contributions were: Tamassee, 
$560.00, including $500.00 to furnish 
the housemother’s room at the Allene 
Wilson Groves Cottage for Little Girls; 
Kate Duncan Smith mechanical build- 
ing, $100.00; Berry School, $100.00; 
Crossnore, $15.00; Blue Ridge, $5.00; 
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Pine Mountain, $5.00; Indian Schools 
(Bacone $7.00, St. Mary’s $7.00) ; Dol- 
lars for Defense, $10.00; investment 
trust fund, $10.00; American Merchant 
Marine, $5.00; occupational therapy, 
$5.00; Friends of the Museum, $5.00; 
maintenance of Museum, $5.00; Histo- 
rian General Americana room, $5.00; 
National Archives Room, $5.00; Mead- 
ow Garden, $5.00; bibliographical rec- 
ords, $5.00. 

Several trips were made to approved 
schools. Girls from Tamassee gave a 
program at the meeting. The chapter 
won a silver cup for most outstanding 
work for approved schools. A $5.00 
prize for a scrap book and a $5.00 
prize for J.A.C. Clubs were also won 
at the State Conference. 

Two television programs were given, 
one on the Flag of the United States 
of America and one on the Declaration 
of Independence. National defense has 
been stressed, with a meeting each 
month and 5 minutes at each chapter 
meeting. A Junior National Committee 
was organized to meet each month. 
Three medals were given for ROTC 
Leadership. Ninety Magazine subscrip- 
tions and $35 in ads for the Magazine 
were forwarded—Mrs. Robin H. 
Perkins. 


Dr. Elisha Dick (Alexandria, Va.) 
has pledged a sizable sum to the new 
Alexandria Hospital as a living testi- 
monial to its founder and first regent, 
Mrs. George T. Klipstein. This testi- 
monial has been announced by Mrs. 


Henry Schultheis, chapter regent. Mrs. - 


Walter DuBois Brookings is chairman 
of the committee that developed the 


Dr. Elisha Dick Chapter’s pledge honoring its 
founder and fifst regent, Mrs. G. T. Klipstein. 
Mrs. Henry Schultheis, regent (left), and Mrs. 
Roy C. Bragg (right), regent elect, are shown 
presenting the pledge to hospital treasurer 
Oscar Ryder. 


Before her marriage to the late Dr. 
Klipstein, as Miss Naomi Simmons, 
R.N., Mrs. Klipstein was superintendent 
of the Alexandria Hospital for a num- 
ber of years. The 43rd annual report 
of the Hospital Board of Lady Man- 
agers, dated January 1916, states: 

Miss Naomi Sir mons, R.N., was a most 
helpful and efficient superintendent for 
nearly five years. She won the appreciation 
and friendship of all with whom she came 
in contact. 

The testimonial to Mrs. Klipstein, 
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who now resides at Sierra Madre, Calif., 
will be adequate to reserve a Nurses’ 
Station in the new hospital in her 
honor. This will be appropriately 
marked with a permanent plaque, Mrs. 
Schultheis stated. Mrs. Brookings was 
vice regent with Mrs. Klipstein in 
1937-39 and succeeded her as chapter 
regent. Serving with Mrs. Brookings 
on the testimonial committee are: Mrs. 
Frances H. McDermott, Mrs. Ruth 
Duborg Thompson, Mrs. Lal C. Arm- 
strong, and Mrs. Margaret Spinks 
Thomas. 

Oscar Ryder, treasurer of the hos- 
pital, who received the D.A.R. pledge 
in behalf of the Hospital Board, said: 


We are delighted that this very fitting 
testimonial to Mrs. Klipstein will be estab- 
lished in the new Hospital. It is most 
appropriate, as both she and Dr. Klipstein 
devoted much of their lives to the medical 
welfare of Alexandria citizens and to the 
Hospital.—Mrs. Roy C. Bragg. 


Fort Mims (Stockton, Ala.). On 
June 14, 1959 more than 200 D.A.R. 
members, visitors, and guests gathered 
on the rain-soaked site of Fort Mims 
to dedicate a marble and _ bronze 
marker. This marker is erected on the 
exact site where the massacre took 
place in 1813. 

Mrs. Frank Earle, the retiring regent 
of the chapter, welcomed the group to 
the dedication. Rev. Peter Blair gave 
the invocation, and Mrs. Raymond Mc- 
Millan led the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag, participated in by the 
audience. D.A.R. members recited the 
American’s Creed and led the assembly 
group in singing the National Anthem. 

Martin J. Johnson of Mobile was the 
principal speaker; he recounted a brief 
history of the massacre at the fort and 
the preceding Battle of Burnt Corn. 

Mrs, Pierce Holmes, chapter regent, 
dedicated the marker, which carries the 
following inscription: 


On this site stood Ft. Mims, former home 
of Samuel Mims, Tensaw. Here on Au- 
gust 30, 1813, Creek Indians led by their 
Chief, William Weatherford, massacred 
about 553 civilians and military personnel; 
less than 25 occupants of the fort survived. 
This tablet is reverently placed by the Ft. 
Mims Chapter of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Mrs. L. C. McCrary, of Mobile, State 
Regent, accepted the monument for the 
State organization. Rev. W. R. Bailey 
gave the Benediction.—Mrs. Pierce E. 
Holmes. 


Colonel Aaron Ogden (Garden 
City, N. Y.) dedicated a D.A.R. bronze 
marker at the grave of Mrs. Gladys 
Balch Woolsey, a charter member, on 
April 8, in Greenwood Cemetery, Brook- 


-lyn, N. Y. Mrs. B. Wesley Andrew, 


State Chaplain, conducted the memorial 
service, to which Mrs. Harold E. Erb, 


Recording Secretary General, added q 
heart-warming tribute, speaking of the 
many offices held by Mrs. Woolsey, in- 
cluding chapter regent, State Treas. 
urer, and National Vice Chairman of 
Finance. Among other prominent 
Daughters attending were Mrs. Herbert 
G. Nash, National Chairman of Motion 
Pictures; Mrs. W. Carl Crittenden, 
National Vice Chairman, D.A.R. Mu- 
seum; Mrs. Edward J. Reilly, State 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. J. Glen 
Sanders, State Custodian; and Mrs, 
Lionel K. Anderson, State Director, as 
well as about 20 other friends and 
members of the chapter. Previously, 
Col. Aaron Ogden had given $168, a 
dollar per capita chapter member, in 
memory of Mrs, Woolsey, to the build. 
ing fund for the Allene Wilson Groves 
Cottage for Little Girls—Mrs. Paul W. 
Bigelard. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. B. Wesley Andrew, Mrs. Elwood 
A. Powell and Floyd B. Woolsey Jr. (daughter 
and son of Mrs. Woolsey), Mrs. Harold E. Erb, 
Mrs. W. Carl Crittenden, Mrs. Paul W. Bigelow 
(chapter regent), Mrs. Edward J. Reilly, and 
Mrs. J. Glenn Sanders. 


Katherine Livingston (Jackson- 
ville, Fla.), commemorates 50 years 
of service February 1960. It was the 
second chapter organized in Jackson- 
ville and the ninth in the State. High- 
lights of activities through the years 
follow: 

First money raised was for the stand 
of Colors given by the Florida Daugh- 
ters to the Battleship Florida. 

At the Continental Congress of 1910, 


the chapter presented a handsome 
throne chair to be known as the retir- 


ing President General’s chair. 


The first law enacted in Florida for 
the “prevention and punishment of the 
mutilation of the Flag” was passed by 


the city council February 5, 1918. 
This measure, introduced at the in- 
stance of the chapter, was modeled 
after the law passed in February 1917 
by Congress for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The first public celebration of Flag 
Day in Jacksonville was held under 
the auspices of the Katherine Living- 
ston Chapter in 1921 in Memorial Park. 

First J.A.C. Club formed in Jackson- 
ville was sponsored by Katherine Liv- 
ingston at the East Jacksonville School 
in 1949. 

When the Andrew Jackson Hotel was 
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demolished in 1951, an oil painting of 
Jackson that originally hung in the 
lobby was acquired by the chapter and 
presented to the school here that bears 
his name. 

In 1952 the chapter was instrumental 
in having a United Nations flag re- 
moved from a Jacksonville school. 

The first Director of District I, 
Florida, was Mrs. John F. Bartleston, 
Jr., later an honorary regent of the 
chapter. 

In 1953 Katherine Livingston became 
a “mother” when the beach members 
organized the Jean Ribault Chapter. 

The history of the chapter has been 
compiled for the three volumes of the 
History of the Florida State Society 
from 1892 through 1958. The chapter 
has won many State prizes. 

The only living organizing member 
is Mrs. Reginald Bours, now of Alex- 
andria, Va.; another member, Mrs. 
Charles M. Morse, has been in D.A.R. 
work over 50 years.——Mrs. Robert A. 
Johnson. 


Fielding Lewis (Marietta, Ga.) be- 
gan its 55th anniversary celebration in 
April at the home of Mrs. Charles N. 
Clotfelter, with a tea honoring the 17 
ex-regents. Ellen P. Lovell Crosby, 
founder, was remembered by sending 
a gift to Crossnore. Following the tea 
in May was a reception at Forest Hill, 
where the chapter was formed May 12, 
1904, by Mrs. Crosby. We also gave 
a dinner at Rebel Ridge, the attractive 
country home of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 
Anderson at the foot of the famous 
Kennesaw Mountain. 

All the work to bring the Birney 
Memorial to Marietta was done at 
Forest Hill, and Miss Virginia Crosby 
is responsible for Marietta’s receiving 
this memorial in 1942. Here, too, the 
money was raised for Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay’s plaque. 


(L. to r.) Miss Virginia V. Crosby, Miss Louise 
Mooar, Mrs. G. Cleveland Green (regent, 
Fielding Lewis Chapter), Mrs. L. H. Atherton 
in the receiving line at the reception cele- 
brating the chapter's 55th Anniversary. 


Forest Hill is famous, because it now 
houses Chief Justice John Marshall’s 
candlesticks, a sewing table brought 
from England by Lady Lovell and 
jewelry belonging to the British royal 
family and the Washingtons. Mrs. 
C. M. Crosby sold to J. P. Morgan 
George Washington’s military sash in 
1924 for $3,500. He later placed it at 
Mount Vernon. Washington’s tent flag, 
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now at Valley Forge, was housed here, 
his Masonic Medal and 40 letters now 
at Kenmore were owned by R. C. M. 
Lovell, a direct descendant of Betty 
Washington Lewis and father of Mrs. 
Crosby. Also here is a medal, belong- 
ing to Miss Louise Mooar, presented 
to John McKennell, Color Sergeant in 
The Royal Regiment, by Queen Vic- 
toria for long service and good conduct 
in The Crimean War. Another interest- 
ing item is a famous buffalo gun used 
by the late John W. Mooar, a West 
Texas pioneer. 

At the Washington Congress in April 
1959 we received the Gold Honor 
Award for our outstanding work. 

In November Fielding Lewis Chapter 
entertained the Andrew Houser Chap- 
ter, Peachtree Trail Chapter of Mari- 
etta, and the State officers —L. Louise 
Mooar. 


Kate Aylesford (Hammonton, N. J.) 
celebrated its 55th anniversary in No- 
vember with a luncheon at Lillian-on- 
the-Lake. Mrs. George Skillman, State 
Regent, was honor guest and spoke 
to the group on the various D.A.R. 
projects. 

The luncheon chairman was Mrs. 
Lina Strickland; Mrs. S. C. Loveland 
acted as cohostess. Mrs. John J. Wright, 
regent, greeted the members and guests 
and paid special tribute to two charter 
members, Mrs. Frances V. Sparks and 
Mrs. William Doerfel, who were 
present. 

The program consisted of a vocal 
selection from The King and I, by Miss 
Isabeile Orr. James McGeary, a stu- 
dent at St. Joseph’s Parochial School, 
delivered a speech on the Constitution, 
which was accorded highest praise. 
James had won first place in a forensic 
competition held in the spring at 
Rutgers, the State University, Camden 
Division, with this same speech. 

The names of the girls chosen as 
Good Citizens were then announced. 
Barbara Brokaw will represent Ham- 
monton High School and Lois Breder 
the Egg Harbor High School. 

Regents were present from Atlantic 
City, Audubon, Bridgeton, Haddonfield, 
Merchantville, and Collingswood. As a 
chapter, we hope that the guests elig- 
ible for membership will be inspired 
to join after hearing the splendid 
address of our State Regent.—Mrs. 
John J. Wright. 


Judith Robinson (McComb, Miss.) . 
On March 22, 1959, Judith Robinson 
Chapter in impressive services dedi- 
cated an official United States Govern- 
ment marker on the grave of Peter 
Quinn in the historic old cemetery at 
Holmesville, Miss. At the grave of his 
wife, Judith Robinson Quinn, for whom 
the Chapter was named, a D.A.R. 
bronze plaque, appropriate for the wife 


of a Revolutionary soldier, was dedi- 
cated in her honor. 

Peter Quinn was born in Ireland 
April 11, 1750, and died in Holmesville 
December 29, 1824. Judith Robinson 
Quinn was born September 14, 1760, 
and died October 6, 1840; they were 
married August 11, 1776, in Virginia. 
Jerry Hafter, son of Mrs. Mary Mar- 
garet Fugler Hafter of Greenville, a sev- 
enth generation descendant, reviewed 
Peter Quinn’s Revolutionary War serv- 
ice in the 8th Virginia Regiment. Mrs. 
Madge Quinn Fugler gave a history of 
Peter Quinn and his descendants. She 
was organizing regent of the chapter, 
which was chartered June 13, 1913. 


Dedication of marker at grave of Peter Quinn 
in Holmesville, Miss., by Judith Anderson 
Chapter. (L. to r.) Mrs. J. E. Martin, Mrs. 
Russell F. Butler, Mrs. O. R. Diamond, Miss 
Sandr- Aaquor, Mrs. J. S. Thompson (regent), 
Mrs. DB. D. Estess, Jerry Hafter, Mrs. F. S. 
Herrin, Mrs. P. M. Fugler, Hansford Simmons, 
and Henry Wolbrecht. 


Judge F. D. Hewitt, master of cere- 
monies, expressed appreciation to all 
patriotic organizations assisting in the 
services, which included the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, American Legion, and 
Disabled American Veterans. Hubert 
Pray was in command of the Color 
Guard. Rev. Harold Kitchings, pastor 
of Holmesville Baptist Church, gave 
the invocation. Mrs. Russell Butler 
announced the individuals participating 
in the ceremonies. Mrs. J. S. Thomp- 
son, regent of the chapter and de- 
scendant of Peter Quinn, gave a short 
welcoming address. Mrs. J. E. Martin 
told of the naming of the chapter in 
honor of Judith Robinson, wife of a 
soldier of the Revolution and pioneer 
mother who came to Mississippi Terri- 
tory before Holmesville was incorpo- 
rated and before Mississippi was a 
State. Mrs. F. S. Herrin led the Pledge 
of allegiance to the Flag and placed 
a Flag upon the graves. 

Mrs. O. R. Diamond, regent-elect, 
placed a wreath of evergreens between 
the two graves with appropriate re- 
marks. Judge Hanford Simmons paid 
tribute to the men and women of all 
American Wars. Mrs. D. D. Estess 
presented the D.A.R. prayer and bene- 
diction. Taps played by the bugler, 
James Stewart Lenoir, closed the dedi- 
cation ceremony.—Mrs. J. S. Thompson. 
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Micah Wethern (Brentwood 
Heights, Los Angeles, Calif.). On Arbor 
Day (March 7, 1959) a eucalyptus 
tree, a gift from the Micah Wethern 
Chapter to the city of Santa Monica, 
was dedicated to the memory of Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt and planted in 
scenic Palisades Park, Santa Monica, 
Calif., overlooking the Pacific Ocean. 
Appropriate ceremonies were conducted 
by Mrs. H. Arthur Miner, regent, chap- 
ter members, and city officials. Council- 
man Wallman Mills, acting for the 
mayor, accepted the tree for the city. 
Other D.A.R. chapters and patriotic 
groups were also represented. 

4 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Lawrence Smale, vice regent, 
Micah Wethern Chapter, holding Flag; and 
Mrs. H. Arthur Miner, chapter regent, holding 
tree. 
Commemorating George Washington’s 
birthday, on February 22, 1959, the 
chapter presented a United States Flag 
that had flown over the Capitol Build- 
ing, in Washington, D. C., to the Boys 
Club, Santa Monica, as well as a large 
framed picture of George Washington. 
The Flag was given by Congressman 
Donald L. Jackson to the late William 


J. Austin, and was presented by his 


wife to the chapter. The regent, Mrs. 
H. Arthur Miner, presided over the 
ceremonies. Assisting chapter members 
were Mrs. Charles Marten and Mrs. 
Jacob Rose, Miss Bertha Biggs, and 
Miss Iola Quandt. Boys Club members 
assisting were Ronald Michelson and 
Phillip Donatelli, as well as A. E. 
Secrist, executive director; Joe L. Wall- 
ing, President of the Board of Direc- 
tors; Robert Castillo, President of the 
Junior Staff, and Mrs. David Sallee. 
California State D.A.R. Vice Chairman 
of Junior American Citizens, from 
Felipe de Neve D.A.R. Chapter. The 
chaplain gf Lydia Darrah Chapter, 
C.A.R., Pat Madden, presented two 
large framed replicas of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. George Turner read I Am the 
Flag, by Mrs. Ruth Apperson Rous, 
National Chairman of the Flag of the 
United States of America Committee. 
The National Anthem was sung. The 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag and 
the Americans’ Creed were given. The 
Flag was dedicated by Mrs. Richard 
Cronshey. California State D.A.R. Vice 
Chairman of the Flag of the United 
States of America Committee. Mrs. 


John J. Champieux, State Regent, — 


talked on the D.A.R. City councilmen, 
other business men, officers of the Boys 
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Club, and representatives of various 
city organizations were also present.— 


Lola B. Quandt. 


San Diego (San Diego, Calif.) . One 
of the most outstanding events for our 
chapter under the leadership of the 
regent, Mrs. Harry W. R. Chamberlain, 
was the large party given its member, 
Mrs. Jacob Finkle, on her 100th birth- 
day on June 12. Mrs. Finkle looked 
very pert and pretty in her navy blue 
dress and matching hat and was de- 
lighted with her hundreds of birthday 
cards and a huge birthday cake. She 
was accompanied by her three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Nell West, Mrs. Code Bru- 
naugh, and Mrs. Lorraine Davies, all 
members of our chapter. A telegram 
from President Eisenhower and one 
from Congressman Bob Wilson high- 
lighted the event. 

The speaker for the day was Robert 
F. Hale, U.S. Consul General from 
Tijuana, who told the members about 
“What the U.S. Flag Means to an 
American in a Foreign Land,” after 
which Mrs. John J. Champieux, State 
Regent, gave an inspiring talk on the 
work of the D.A.R. At the close of 
the meeting she conducted an impres- 
sive installation service for the chapter 
officers for the coming year. 

The February meeting was truly a 
Colonial treat, as Mrs. Henry B. David- 


son of San Francisco, daughter of our. 


second chapter regent, Mrs. J. E. Jen- 
nison, displayed her collection of 
Godey’s Books, starting with the 1838 
edition. She has a complete file of these 
books and told many interesting events 
of the past that she had taken from 
their pages. 

A pilgrimage to the Indian reserva- 
tions of San Diego County was ar- 
ranged by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Coon- 
radt. Among the reservations visited 
was the Pala Mission, where Father 
Januarius was host and Orlando Gar- 
cia, Field Director of Indian Education, 
gave a talk. Mrs. Josephine Jackson, 
Indian Mayor, gave the history of her 
tribe, and various important relics were 
displayed. 

A Chaplains’ Corps was formed this 
year, composed of members who had 
served the chapter as chaplain, as well 
as volunteer workers. Their mission is 
visiting the sick and elderly and send- 
ing greeting cards and flowers and has 
been a welcome service to the members. 

The kinship lines have been stressed, 
and the chapter has 23 members in that 
category. This had set a record among 
the Chapters in California—Ceneva 
C. (Mrs. John H.) Crippen. 


Cornelia Greene (St. Louis, Mo.) 
celebrated its Golden Anniversary on 
June 10, 1959, with a banquet in the 
Regency Room of Hotel Chase. Honor 
guests included Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
A. Groves (retiring President General) , 


Mr. and Mrs. Claude K. Rowland 
(Past Vice President General), Mrs, 
Walter E. Tarlton (Honorary State 
Regent), Mrs. G. Baird Fisher (State 
Regent), Miss Frances Rulon (grand. 
daughter of Mrs. O. M. Ottofy, founder 
of the chapter), and regents of local 
chapters. 

The following past regents of our 
chapter were also honored: Mrs. Ray 
A. Burns, Miss Essie Matlack, Mrs, 
Lawrence McDaniel, Mrs. Hobart L. 
Fosher, Mrs. Elmer W. Gentry and 
Mrs. Frank I. Henderson. 

Soloists were Mrs. Florence Cekoy- 
sky and Richard Gallaher, accom. 
panied by Mrs. Frank A. Neal. The 
chapter history, titled “Cornelia Cele 
brates her Birthday,” was given by 
Mrs. Ray A. Burns. 

Pages were Mrs. Jack Goldstein, 
Miss Frances Rulon, Mrs. Ivan G, 
Obendorfer, Miss Nancy Smith, Mrs, 
Robert W. Israel and Miss Jane Vogel, 
C.A.R. Mrs. J. Lee Orten is chapter 


regent. 


Sarah Hawkins (Johnson City, 
Tenn.) decided on a rather unique way 
to make money to be used for various 
projects during the coming year. On 
June 12, at the home of Mrs. Sam H, 
Sells, one of our members, we enter 
tained with a High Fashions of the 
Past tea. This featured fashions dating 
from 1795 up through 1958 and the 
costumes were secured from the attics, 
basements, cedar chests, and trunks of 


.our members, relatives, and friends, 


Modeled were wedding dresses, after- 
noon and evening dresses, as well as 
some lingerie of the early 1900’s. The 
styles were shown by daughters of the 
members and in many instances de 
scendants of the owners of the dresses. 


Some of the gowns modeled at the High Fash- 
ions of the Past Tea of Sarah Hawkins Chapter, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


There were two showings—one at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon and the other 
at 8 o’clock in the evening, when men 
also attended. Mrs. Sells’ home, with 
its spacious interior and large front 
porch, was an ideal setting for such an 
affair, and about 200 attended each 
showing. Refreshments were served 
following the parade of fashions, and 
the event proved an outstanding suc 
cess. The tea took the place of our 
annual Flag Day celebration, and we 
used the patriotic motif in decorations. 
The pictured group shows most of our 
models and will give an idea of the 
various styles used.—Mrs. E. D. West. 

(Continued on page 137) 
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Genealogical Source Material 


By BEATRICE KENYON, National Chairman, 
Genealogical Records Committee 


Copy of a Sampler Made by 
Elizabeth L. Farwell 
in the llth year of her age, 1818, 
titled 
A Family Record 
John Farwell born March 3, 1775. 
Hannah Thurston born September 27, 
1782; married Jan. 7, 1802. 

John Farwell born Jan. 22, 1803. 
Stephen T. Farwell born June 20, 1806. 
Elizabeth L. Farwell born Nov. 17, 1807. 
Thomas T. Farwell born Sept. 11, 1809. 
Hannah Farwell born Dec. 24, 1811. 
Sarah Farwell born Jan. 15, 1814. 
Mahitable Farwell born May 3d, 1816. 
Asa Farwell born May 13, 1818. 


Record on the back of the framed sam- 
pler states: 

Record of Elizabeth L. Farwell, born 
1807, and her mother and father and 
brothers and sisters. 

Elizabeth Farwell was the mother of 
Joseph Farwell Simonds, whose father was 
Abel Simonds. 

She was the grandmother of Josephine 
Simonds Whitney and her sisters. 

Josephine Simonds Whitney was the 
mother of the present owner of the sam- 
pler, Lorene Whitney Hartshorn. Elizabeth 
Farwell would then be her great-grand- 
mother. Lorene Whitney Hartshorn is Mrs. 
Carl L. Hartshorn, 386 Union Avenue, West 
Haven, Conn., of Mary Clap Wooster Chap- 
ter, and a past regent of that chapter. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE sub- 
mitted by Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, 
D.A.R., by Mrs. Carl L. Hartshorn, Chair- 
man of the Connecticut Genealogical Rec- 
ords Committee. 

This is to certify that Judson White of 
the Town of Danbury in the State of Con- 
necticut and Maria Horton of the City of 
New York in the State of New York were 
joined together in Holy Matrimony on the 
19th day of November in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five. 

By me, Nicholas White 
Minister of the Gospel 
In the presence of 
Marcus L. Taft, M.D. 
Joseph P. Knapp 

The original of this certificate of mar- 
riage is in the possession of Mrs. Wilfred 
H. Moody, Recording Secretary, Mary Clap 
Wooster Chapter, D.A.R. 


Kimbrough Family Record 
Contributed by Mrs. Joseph William 
Kimbrough through the Chevy Chase 
Chapter and the Maryland Genealogi- 

cal Records Committee 

(The following records are taken from 
an old Church of England Prayer Book 
which in May 1958 was in the possession 
of Duke Sheek, Mocksville, North Caro- 
lina. The title page is partly destroyed 
but further on in the volume is the title 
page of the “Psalms of David” which is 
dated 1783. The entries are made on vari- 
ous blank pages and half pages through- 
out the volume, and include some repeti- 
tions. Births of slaves are entered more 
or less in sequence with those of the fam- 
ily. These and duplications not included 
here. Entries have been arranged in date 
sequence. ) 

Mary Kimbrough Born 10 Dy of-April 
1742 (1742) 


FEBRUARY 1960 


Anna Kimbrough Daughter of Marma- 
duke Kimbrough & Mary his Wife Born 
27 Dy October 1741 
— Kimbrough Born Novr. 3 Dy 


‘ 
saan Kimbrough Born June 1 Dy 
oe Kimbrough Born Janua. 30 Dy 


Geo. Kimbrough Was Married February 
29th 1786 

Catey Kimbrough the wife of Geo. Kim- 
brough was Born February 2 1763 

George Kimbrough Y Caty Kimbrough 
his wife Thar Son Marma Duke Kimbrough 
was Born 29 Day of June 1786 

M(S?)arah Kimbrough Born Feby. 19 
or 1788 And Dyed the 28 of December 

789. 

Geo. Kimbrough was Born Novbr. 12th 
Day 1790 and departed this life on Mon- 
day night the 2Ist of Aprile 1823 (2 
o'clock) 
aa” Kimbrough was Born Octob 20th 

Anne Kimbrough Born February 18th 
1795 


PE Kimbrough Born October 29 Day 
— Kimbrough Born December 5th 


day 1 

Be Wm Kimbrough Was Born Sept the 
13th Day 1803 

Rebecca Kimbrough Was born March 
8th, 1806 

My wife Catherine Kimbrough Departed 
this life Wednesday the 29 of October 
1828 between the hours of 8 & 9 Oclock 
at night. Geo. Kimbrough. She was 65 
years of age the 2d of Febuy. last & we 
had ben Maried 42 years Feby. last. She 
was buried on the 3lst of October 1828 

George Kimbrough Departed this Life 
“. May the 18th 1846. he was 81 years 
old. 

William S. (in another entry “Spencer’”) 
Jones and his wife Ann Kimbrough was 
married Octr. 17, 1815 

Sally A. C. Jones was born in the year 
August the 15th day 1816 

George K. Jones was born July the 26th 
day 1819 , 

Polly K. Jones born December 20th, 
1822 

Rebecha K. Jones was born in the year of 
Our Lord April 7, 1824 

Elizabeth P. Jones was born in the year 
of Our Lord June 17th, 1827 

Ormon Kimbrough Departed this life 
12 day of May 1844 between the hours of 
6 Y 7 oclock in the afternoone. he was 44 
years old 

John Kimbrough and Amy Joyner was 
married June 27 1837 

Thir sone George Marmaduke was Born 
on the 2d June 1838 

John Anderson Young was Born on the 
23 of November 1839 

Ormon Harison was born Jany. 20th 
1841 and departed this life on the 22 
Jany. 1841 

William Nathaniel was B. October the 
12 1842 

John Kimbrough Y Amy his wife thir 
sone Lewis William was born 7 Aprile 
1844 

James Gimerson was Bo April the. 30th 
1846 and departed, February the 16th 
1847 


Edmundson Bible Records 
(Contributed by Kathryn J. Van Scoyoc 
(Mrs. Roland L.), Williamsport, Indiana.) 

Bible, “The Property of Ruth Heald, 
10th mo. 2nd, 1815.” 

Eli Edmudson was born the 25th of the 
10th month . . . minutes after 1 o’clock in 
the morning 1798. 

Ruth Edmundson was born the 5th of 
the 6th month 1795. 

Phebe Edmundson daughter of Eli Ed- 
mundson and Ruth his wife was born the 
29th of the 6th mo. at 45 after 8 O'clock 
morning 1821. 

John Edmundson son of Eli Edmundson 
and Ruth his wife was born the 11th of 
the month at eight morning 1822 

Jonathan Edmundson son of Eli Ed- 
mundson and Ruth his wife was born the 
23 of the 8 mo. about four o’clock in the 
afternoon 

Abner Edmundson son of Eli Edmundson 
and Ruth his wife was born 

Bible in possession of Miss Helen Con- 
way, Audubon, Iowa, Sept. 24, 1925. 

Eli Edmundson was born the 25 day of 
the 10 mo. 1798 

Ruth Edmundson was born the 5 day of 
the 6 mo. 1795 

Phebe Edmundson was born the 29 day 
of the 6 mo. 1821 

John Edmundson was born the 11 day 
of the 11 mo, 1822 

Jonathan Edmundson was born the 23 
day of the 8 mo. 1824 

Abner Edmundson was born the 13 day 
of the 5 mo. 1826 

Ann Edmundson was born the 15 day of 
the 3 mo. 1828 

Sarah Edmundson was born the 27 day 
of the 3 mo. 1830 

Jane Edmundson was born the 7 day of 
the 5 mo. 1832 

Thomas Edmundson was born the 25 day 
of the 11 mo. 1834 

William Edmundson was born the 8 day 
of the 1 mo. 1840 

(Note: For further information on this 
family see Henshaw: Encyclopedia of 
American Quaker Genealogy, vol. 5, page 
622. Middleton monthly meeting (Ohio) 
show Eli’s parents transferred from the 
Warington monthly meeting and gives mar- 
riages of some of his children and other 


data. 
S.) 


Southall Family Bible Records, Bi- 
ble now in possession of Emily South- 
all Lawrence of Murfreesboro, N. C. 
as of Aug. 1959. (From Ann Waller 
Reddy of Richmond, Va. through Old 
Dominion Chapter). 

Births 

Daniel, son of James and Elizabeth 
Southall of Amelia Co., Va., was b. August 
9th 1768. 

Julia, dau. of Seth and Leah Riddick was 
b. June 23rd 1774. 

Sophia Riddick, dau. of Daniel and Julia 
Southall was born Aug. 31st 1795. 

John Wesley, son of Daniel and Julia 
Southall was born July 28th 1797. 

Ann Rebecca, dau. of Daniel and Julia 
Southall was b. Nov. 26th 1799. 

Seth Riddick, son of D. and J. Southall 
was b. Dec. 13th 1801. 

Emma Hunter, dau. of D. and J. Southall 
was b. Dec. 9th 1803. 

James, son of D. and Julia Southall was 
b. March 29, 1806. 

Sarah Eliza. dau. of D. and J. Southall 
was b. January 13, 1808. 

Richard, son of Robert and Ann Johns- 
ton of New York, Born ——. 

Martha, dau. of John and Elizabeth 
Wheeler was born Feby. 7th 1788. 

Richard Wheeler, son of Richard and 
Martha Johnston was born Feby. 11th 1807. 
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Julia Munro, dau. of Richard and Martha 
Johnston was b. Oct. 31st 1808. 
dau. of Richd and Martha 
Johnston was b. June 25th 1810. —_ he 
10th January 1848, Emily H. pal Chur 


member of the Methodist Episco 
Laura Rebecca, dau. W. 
M. Southall was b. 11th 


Riddick, dau. of John W. 
M. Southall was born 20th Dec. 1 
John Richard, son of John W. nr nd Julia 


Mary Williams Southall, dau. of John 

ev. G. W. 

Feb. 1844. 


Deaths 
ura Rebecca, dau. of John W. and 
Jol M. Southall, departed this life the 
7th May 1827. 
John or Richard, son of John W. and 
Julia M. Southall was taken from a trou- 
blesome world to the sweet rest of heaven 


Southall, born Oct. 
845, y Rev. Thomas Crowder 

846, died Aug. 27, 1938. 
Fromme Family Bible Records (pre- 
sented Charles and Mary Ann Downer, 
Utica, N. Y. to their children) now in 


ge of Florence M. Gifford, Med- 
Oregon, of Crater Lake Chapter. 
Child: f Esther 
ildren o rge and 
Gouge 


Egert. 
Philip, born March 13, 1825. 


Jacob, born Aug. 14, 1826. 

George D., born Sept. 28, 1828. 

Henry, born June 4, 1831. 

Emma, born Jan. 13, 1834. 

Julius G. born Feb. 2, 1836. 

Esther Ann, born Aug. 11, 1838. 

Mayland, born Aug. 9, 1840. 

Mary Louise, born Feb. 13, 1842. 

Edward, born June 10, 1844. 

Adeline M. born Feb. 27, 1847. 

Downer Family. 

Charles, born as 18, 1816 

Edward Franklin, born June 9, 1839. 

Charles Albert, born Dec. 4, 1841. 

Elizabeth Janet, Born March 23, 1844. 

Sarah Louise, born Sept. 19, 1847. 

Cornelia Conklin, born Sept. > 1851. 

Hattie Synthia, born Nov. 15, 1 

William Thorne, born Feb. 9, 1866. 

Mary Ann Jones, born Nov. 13, 1817, 
wife of Charles Downer. 

George Frederick Egert, son of Julius 
: _— and Libbie J. Downer, born Sept. 


J. 1865, A. S. Pat- 


lip Ear Egert and Harriet Merriman, mar. 


Esther A. Egert and William W. Wheeler, 
. Jan. 31, 1859. 


Emma Egert and William Griffiths, mar. 
Feb. 16, 1854. 

Edward Egert and Mary E. Hughes, mar. 
Jan. 20, 1868. 
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rederick Egert and Mary Eliz- 
= 18, 1893. 
Mayland Egert, 4, 1841, aged 9 


mo. 
1860, aged 59 
d. Sept. 10, 1850 (18527), 


Mary, Jan. 31, 1871, aged 
mo ys. 

Aon d. Sept. 26, 1871, 

aged 66 yrs. 


Philip ae — July 8, 1878, aged 53 
yrs., 3 mo., 23 days. 

Feb. 19, 1889, aged 
61 yrs. 5 mo. 

Julius G. Egert, d. Oct. 15, 1903, aged 
67 yrs., 9 mo. 

Charles Albert Downer, d. Jan. 20, 1844. 

a Cynthia Downer, d. Aug. 28, 


(Added Florence M. 
— rederick Egert, d. Jan. 19, 


Mary Martin Egert, his wife, d. Feb. 2, 
1927, she was born Oct. 3, 1870. 

Kelly Family Bible Records—(Ori- 
ginal owners, Joseph M. Kelly and Sarah 
Green Kelly—present owner, Ruth Heigley, 
New Kensington, Pa.) contributed by 
ga Harbison Chapter, New Kensington, 

a. 


Births & Deaths 
aa Kelly, b. 1766, d. Aug. 17, 


‘ ar Morrison Kelly, b. 1767, d. July 
(Joseph M. Kelly, b. April 7, 1803, d. 
June 5, 1886, mar. Dec. he 1826) 
(Sarah Green Kelly, b. ‘Jan. 17, 1809, 
d. Oct. 21, 1895, mar. Dec. 12, 1826) 
Mary E. Kelly, b. Nov. 4, 1827. 
Joseph G. Kelly, b. June 21, 1832, d. 
Sept. 7, 1832. 
J. rag og Kelly, b. July 20, 1833, d. 
July 25, 1833. 
yoLtvina Kelly, b. July 8, 1834, d. April 


Emily Kelly, b. March 16, 1836, d. ——. 
ge” Kelly, b. March 16, 1836, d. 
Oct. 11, 1895. 
Wa. "M. Kelly, b. June 8, 1839, d. July 


1, 
“Margaret J. Kelly, b. Nov. 8, 1841, d. 
7, 1900. 


Bx Walden Kelly, b. Sept. 4, 1844, d. 
Aug. 12, 1864. 

Lyda C. Kelly, b. Aug. 19, 1847, d. Sept. 
16, 1873. 

Deborah C. Kelly, b. Sept. 2, 1850. 

Emily Kelly, and Thomas McConnel Tarr 
were mar. June 25, 1861. 

Wm. M. Kelly, and Sarah J. Eaton were 
mar. July 16, 1861. 

The following Kelly Bible records 
were original Bible records of James 
pagar Kelly and Amanda Kelly—(Now 

t, a. 

aah ty Kelly, b. 1792, d. 1883. 

Margaret Green Kelly, 'b. 1807, d. Feb. 


James Green agg b. Oct. 14, 1841, d. 
Apr. 10, 1928, mar. Nov. 13, 1867 in Arm- 
strong Co. 

Amanda Walker Kelly, b. Oct. 3, 1837, 
d. June 30, 1922, mar. Nov. 13, 1367 in 
Armstrong Co. to James Green Kelly. 

Maggie Jane Kelly, b. Feb. 3, 1869, d. 
July 16, 1896. 

Albert Walker Kelly, b. Aug. 5, 1870, 
d. Apr. 16, 1917. 

Ada Mary Kelly, b. Aug. 16, 1872, d. 
May 20, 1925. 

_ Edwin Ross Kelly, b. Feb. 19, 1874, d. 


~ Bertha E. Kelly, b, Aug. 21, 1875, d. 
Oct. 5, 1955. 


Carrie E. Kelly, b. Oct. 18, 1877. 

Minnie B. Kelly, b. Sept. 22, 1897, d 
Feb. 2, 1910. 
a L. Kelly, July 5, 1881, d. May 24 


Ada Mary Kole bert McCh 
y and Robert McChes 
Heigley, mar. Oct. 3, 1895 at Mayvill, New 


Albert Walker Kelly and Edith Stout, 
mar. June 14, 1905. 
Bertha Kelly and Alfred H. Atkinson, 


mar. July 27, 1898. 

Family Bible Records— 
(This Bible record was from a Ger. 
man Bible—original owner John Zimmer. 
man given to Jacob Zimmerman 1870, then 
to Peter Zimmerman—present owner, John 
D. Zimmerman—with notation it is to be 
kept in the Zimmerman family.)—These 
records were presented to Massy Harbison 
Chapter of Pa. 

Familien Register—Trauungen (marti 
ages). 

Daniel Zimmerman was married to Re 
becca Waugamann, dau. of John and Anna 
Elizabeth on the day of 
February 1816, by the Rev. J. M. Steck, 
near Greensburg, Westmoreland Co., 


(Births). 

Daniel Zimmerman was b. on the 9th 
day of February 1794 in Berks Co., Pa. 

Parents are Jacob Zimmerman and 
Maria Magadelina Zimmerman, dau. of 
Christopher Brauches and his consort. 

Rebecca Zimmerman, dau. of John and 
Anna Elizabeth Wagemann was born on 
the 25th day of January 1796. 

To Daniel and Rebecca Zimmerman were 
born sons and daughters as follows—Eliz 
abeth was b. the Ist Dec. 1816, sponsors 
the grandparents, John and Anna Elizabeth 
Waugemann. 

Jacob, was b. the 2nd of Feb. Se 

nsors, the parents. The above b. 
ranklin Twp., Westmoreland Co., Pa. 

John, was b. the 24th of March 1820, 
sponsors, the grandparents, John and Anna 
Elizabeth Wagemann. 

George Washington Zimmerman, was b. 
the 5th January 1823, sponsors, the parents, 

Anna Mary, we b. the 29th Dec. 1825, 
sponsors, the pare’ 

Zecheriah, was rs the 27th June 1828, 
Fa ge the parents, baptized by Rev. 

tec 

The above born in Salem X Roads, 
Westmoreland Co., Pa. 

Sarah was born on 5th March 1831 in 
Mercer Co., Pa., sponsors, the parents, 
baptized by Rev. Steck. 

njamin was born the 9th Nov. Ee 
the 30th aged 21 


was born Ist January 
sponsors, the parents. Baptized by Rev. M. 

J. Steck. 

Amos Lafayette was born on the 22nd 
February 1838, sponsors, the parents, Bap. 
by Rev. M. J. Steck. 

Michael Jonas was born on the 24th 
July 1841, sponsors, the parents, Bap. by 
Rev. M. J. Steck of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 

These four children were born in Alle 
gheny Twp., Westmoreland Co., Pa. 

Gurdy Family Bible Records—(Orig- 
inal owner, Almira Gurdy of Mounton- 
borough, N. H.—present owner Mrs. Clar- 
ence Neal, New Kensington, Pa.) These 
records were presented by Massy Harbison 
Chapter of Pa. 

Births 


Reuben D. Gurdy, born Aug. 23, 18—.* 
Almira Gurdy, born May 30, 18—.* 
George D. Gurdy, born March 24, 1831. 
Elisa Gurdy, born March 2, 1833. 
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William P. Gurdy, born Feb. 12, 1836. 
Araminta Gurdy, born August 22, 1838. 
— Doten, August the 30 


Gurdy, born — 22, 1782.* 
Marriages 
Jacob Gurdy and Susanna Doten joined 
in matrimony Nov. 23, 1826. 
Deaths 


Susanna Doten died Nov. 24, 1824 in the 
fifty-eight year of her age. 

Reuben D. Gurdy, died August 26, 1831. 

Susana Gurdy, died April 30, 18—2* 

*Omissions were not clearly decipher- 
able in Bible. 

On another page of the Bible is noted: 
The Property of Susanna Doten, Moulton- 
borough, Oct. 1th, 1815. 

In the Bible is a note:—“Lois A. Fish, 
Pension Matter,” Copy of John Massures 
Dockets, State of New Hampshire. 

Certificate of Marriage 

I hereby certify that George W. Fish of 
Northumberland, N. H. and Lois A. Rich 
of Stark were joined in marriage by me 
in accordance with the laws of New Ham 
shire at Start, this nineteenth day of July 
A.D. 1865 — 

Attest: John Massure, 
Justice of Peace. 
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Queries 


Allen—Want dates, places, name of wf. 
and ch. of Beverly Allen, s. of Benjamin 
and Elizabeth Hudson Allen, who mar. 
1781 in Va. (where?), came to Fayette 
Co., Ky., abt. 1803.—Mrs. Walter A. Hogge, 
Sr., 786 Robin Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

Ashby—McGinnis—R ding—Gilbert— 
Goodman—Fine—(a) Want parents, dates 
and places of Joseph Ashby, also his birth- 
place, prob. around 1754 from N.Y. State, 
moved to Halifax Co., Va., and of wfe. 
Abbecca McGinnis. (b) Also of Joseph 
Redding and wife Rachel Redding. (c) 
Want sons, gr.sons, dates and places of 
Henry Gulbert (Rev. —, Was Simon 
Gilbert of Ky., Ind., his son? 
(d) Want parents, ‘iene and. places of 
George W. Goodman, b. Va. (where?) 
1777 and wfe. Margaret Fine, b. Pa. 
(where?) Want Rev. service for Good- 
man and Fine.—Mrs. Harry Blasdel, Box 
168, Woodward, Okla. 

Bondurant-—Stiff—Want parents, dates 
and places of following persons:—(a) John 
Wesley S. Bondurant, b. 1791 Bedford Co., 
Va., mar. 1816, Nancy Stiff, Bedford Co., 
Va. Possible Bondurants, all Bedford Co., 
Va. include—Littleberry (Mary Scott) ; 
Thomas (Peasy Drury); Josiah (Edy 
—); John (Martha ——); Joel. Girls 
were: Celia (Joseph Fuqua) ; ; Zelphah 
(Charles Toney); Cuzzy (Thos, Smith). 
—Mrs. Wm. F. Scott, 5433 Calhoun Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Gabriel—W ant dates, 
name of wife and names of persons his ch 
mar. of Jacob Gabriel, b. Caernarvon, 
Berks Co., Pa., d. 1840 (where?) Like to 
corres, with ore connected with this 
family —Mrs. B, H. Gabriel, P.O. Box 274, 
Centerport, L. L., N. Y. 

Proctor~Lewis—Hon. Beader Proctor, 
mar. dau. of John Lewis, M.D., and his 
wie. Rebecca Latimer. Was he a Spotsyl- 
vania Proctor? Want his ancestry.—Mrs. 
Arthur Rowbotham, 12 W. Locke Lane, 
Richmond, Va. 

ates—Want parents, dates and 

laces and ances. of Belinda or Malinda 
who mar. 1846 Henry Bates in Lewis 

Co., Mo., aft. birth of three ch. fam. 
moved to Livingston Co., Mo., aft. d. of 
her hus. in 1862 she mar. Lafayette Carlyle 
and there were several ch., she “d: 18098, 


she was b, in Ky., and her father in Va. 
—W. N. Bate, P.O. Box 7314, Corpus 


Christi, Texas. 

Ric — Anthony Richard- 
son’s will 1803 Queen Annes Co., Md., 
mentions ch. Mary, James and George. 
James b. 1799. Want full inf. of Mary 
Price, wife of Anthony Richardson who d. 
aft. 1799 and bef. 1803.—Mrs. Richard H. 
Thompson, Jr., 1560 Robin Rd., Bonnock- 
burn, Deerfield, 

Randolph—Want names and proof of 
parents of Jane Winifred Randolph who 
mar. John or William Short abt. 1771.— 
Mrs. C. B. Nolen, Ferrum, Va. 

Crume-Lincoln—Want ch., dates, and 
ue ces of Ralph Crume, son of Phil and 

arg., Mar. in Va. 1795, Mary Lincoln. 
Want Waldo Lincoln’s History of Lincoln 
apelinet S. Keiser, Box 7183, Phila. 17, 


a. 

Weymouth—Want full inf. on parents 
of Israel Weymouth, his bros. William and 
Seth. Israel b. 1810 in N. H., lived in 
Maine, d. 1900 in Wisconsin. Would like 
to hear from Weymouths.—Fern Milius W. 
Russos, 2510 19th St., Everett, Wash. 


Puryear — Ellis — Nuckols — Knight — . 


Want parents of Hezekiah Puryear and 
wfe. Ann Ellis Puryear, wills in Goochland 
1796 and 1815. Also name of wfe. of Wm. 
Nuckols, father of Pouncey Nuckols. Also 
name of parents of Susanna Knight (mar. 
1774) Hanover wie of Pouncey Nuckols 
(Goochland).—Mrs. Hazel Craig, Indian- 
ola, Miss. 

Moores—Axley—Want ag of parents, 
dates, and places, of Joshua Moores, b. 
1773 in N.C., and his wfe. Tabitha Axley, 
b. Cumberland Co., Va. Want birthplace 
of their son Josiah "pb. 1803 and dau. Jane 
b. 1806 in Ky.—Mrs. P. F. Kolb, 4731 47th 
Ave., N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 

Burns Dollahite—Halliburton—Tru- 
itt-—Massengale—Pullen—(a) Want par- 
ents, name of wfe., dates, and places of 
James Burns, lived in Calham Co., N.C. in 
1839. (b) Want parents, ch. names, dates, 
and places of James Dollahite and wfe. 
Gillie Halliburton, dau. of David and Lucy 
Halliburton in Tenn. James and Gillie 
Dollahite moved from Tenn., to Lockhart, 
Tex. in 1840. (c) Permenta Morgan Truitt, 
b. 1827 in Tenn., came to Hood Co., Tex., 
Ist wfe Margaret Ann Strickland; 2nd 
Mrs. Ellen Smith Green. Want inf. on his 
parents and of second wife. (d) Want 
parents, dates, and places of Wm. Mas- 
sengale and his wfe. Cassie Pullen who 
came to Karnes Co., Tex., from Meridian, 
Miss.—Mrs. Johnnie Burns Terrell, Box 
534, Salbinal, Tex. 

Smylie—Smiley—Want inf. of Neill 
Smylie and wfe. Isabelle, 1777 Tax List 
Cumberland Co., N.C., he shown 1816 
census Wayne Co., Miss. Also parents of 
James Smiley, b. ca 1810-15, Miss., d. 
Dec. 24, 1849, perhaps Wayne Co., Miss.; 
mar. Ist to whom? abt 1835 to 1840 Wayne 
Co., or near County in Miss.; mar. 2nd, 
March 1849 Wayne Co., Miss. to Jane 
Elizabeth Parker. Inf. on Neil Smiley and 
wie. Rebecca Thompson of Miss., names 
and dates of ch. W o has their Bible?— 
Mrs. W. O. Richey, Box 291, Boyce, La. 


An Appointment 


Stanfield S. McClure of Washington, 
D. C., has joined the staff of the National 
Society in charge of public relations. Mr. 
McClure has an extensive background in 
public relations, publicity and fund-raising, 
and we are delighted to have him work 
with us in our efforts to build a good 
relationship with all publicity mediums in 
our efforts to reach the public at large to 
tell the D.A.R. story. 


Indian Bureau Reports Major 
Progress in Education and 
Training of Indian Ada 
and Children 


Education and training posters of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs benefited an in- 
creasing number of Indians of all ages 
during the fiscal year 1959, Secretary of 
the ow | Fred A. Seaton said today in 
releasing the Department's annual report. 

Adult vocational training under Indian 
Bureau contracts with trade schools thro 
out the country was furnished to 1,547 In- 
dians during the year. This contrasted with 
376 trainees in 1958, the first year of the 
Bureau’s adult vocational training program. 

Enrollment of school-age Indian children 
in schools of all types increased to an all- 
time high figure of approximately 132,000, 
about 92 percent of the school-age children. 
Sixty-one percent were enrolled in public 
schools, 30 percent in 285 Federal schools 
operated by the Indian Bureau, and 9 per- 
cent in mission and other private schools. 

Adult education courses on the reserva- 
tions for the benefit of illiterate or inade- 
quately educated Indians were conducted 
by the Bureau at 80 locations in 1959 as 
compared with 75 in 1958. 

Grant funds were made available by the 
Bureau to help over 500 Indian ey in 
obtaining an education beyond the high 
school level. 

Another major development of the fiscal 
year, according to the Bureau’s section of 
the annual report, was Secretary Seaton’s 
radio address of September 18, 1958, clari- 
fying the Department's position on the cen- 
trally important question of terminating 
Federal trust responsibilities for Indian 
tribal groups. 

Referring to the resolution on this sub- 
ject adopted by Congress in 1953 (House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 108 of the 83d 
Congress), the Secretary cited varying in- 
terpretations given to this document over 
the preceding five years and mentioned 
the i impression created by some interpreters 
_ “it is the intention of Congress 

the Department of the Interior to abandon 
Indian groups regardless of their ability 
to fend for themselves.” 

Secretary Seaton strongly repudiated any 
such interpretation. S hi 
sition, he said: “ 
end its relationship with the Federal Gov- 
ernment unless such tribe or group has 
clearly demonstrated—first, that it under- 
stands the oo under which such a pro- 
om vee go forward, and second, that 
tribe or group affected in and 


erminal 
tion during fis- 


1959 was in harmony with the 
De t’s position. It covers 41 small 
Indian groups in California which had ex- 
plicitly asked for such legislation and pro- 
vides for a referendum on each 
distribution or termination plan before it 
becomes effective. By the end of the pe- 
P 
Income to Indian tribes and individuals ~ 
from leasing of their lands for oil and 
gas for second 
year in a row from record-smashing 
total of nearly $72,000,000 reached in 1957. 
In 1959 the i income from this source totaled 


during 1959, the increasing 
Indian ( N ) 
fected ta, 
of $30,172,382. 
$18,453,532 in 1958. 
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Washington—The State With Room To Grow In 


ESTERN scenery, history, relaxed 

living; add them all together 

and you have Washington State—the 
westernmost! 

One of the captivating features of 
Washington is its western mood of 
expansiveness. Here is country with 
room to stretch in, grow in. Some 
years ago, in a novel about Seattle, 
Edna Ferber remarked tartly that the 
tourist—after viewing the big trees, 
big mountains, and big expanse of 
Puget Sound—is apt to retire to his 
hotel room and think resentfully of 
little things, like buttercups and 
thimbles and snails. But Miss Ferber 
is probably the only person to com- 
plain that Washington scenery comes 
in large “economy” sizes. 

There are eye-filling, soul-soothing 
vistas of rugged mountains. The 
peaks of the Olympics and Cascades 
stand like brooding sentinels. There 
are miles of sandy beaches, and the 
Pacific at our back door, beautiful 
in its summer look, exciting in its 
winter storms. There are wooded 
slopes, and in the Olympic Penin- 
sula’s rain forest, Douglas fir, Sitka 
and western hemlock so tall and so 
thick, they blot out the sky. There 
are lush, green parks and blue lakes 
that beckon swimmers, boaters, fish- 
ermen. Scattered along the Sound 
are the lovely San Juan Islands. In 
the spring, western Washington 
blazes with field upon field of gold 
daffodils and rainbows of tulips. 

East of th: Cascades are miles of 
irrigated farmland: Orchards that 
produce fruit for the whole Nation; 
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rolling hills that ripple with gold 
wheat, the wide-open spaces of the 
cattle and ranch country; mighty 
Grand Coulee Dam, titan among 
hydroelectric dams and the world’s 
largest power-producer. There are 
fields and hills of sagebrush, and 
rocky cliffs on which early Indians 
told their story in picture-writing. 
The Columbia River twists and turns 
from northeast to southwest 700 
miles through the State to form its 
southern boundary. Once regarded 
by both Indians and whites as a 
deadly river, the Columbia’s whirl- 
pools and churning currents have 
been quieted by the series of dams 
along the river, transformed into 
reservoirs and slack waters that de- 
light pleasure-boat skippers and 
water skiers. 

Although Washington seems almost 
too new a State to have an historical 
past, reminders of its western heri- 
tage are everywhere. The Old West 
lives again in rodeos held throughout 
the State each summer. There are 
numerous Indian celebrations, which 
thrill tourists and residents alike: 
Makah dances at Neah Bay, the 
Huckleberry Feast in Toppenish, the 
Salmon Bake at Taholah, and the 
All-Indian Rodeo at White Swan are 
just a few. At Fort Simcoe, 26 miles 
west of Toppenish, University of 
Washington students are completing 
a project for their master’s degrees 
by unearthing and classifying relics 


_of the past when Simcoe was one of 


two Army posts in Washington Terri- 
tory to protect white settlers in event 


of Indian hostilities. Near Coupeville 
on Whidbey Island, a squatty log 
blockhouse stands as mute evidence 
of the hazards of pioneer life. Chief 
Sealth, so great a friend of the early 
white settlers they named their city, 
“Seattle” for him, is buried in a 
cemetery near St. Peter’s Church in 
Suquamish. Chief Joseph’s grave is 
on a hill overlooking the sun-baked 
eastern Washington town of Nes. 
pelem. 

The western attitude toward re. 
laxed living is strikingly evident to 
the newcomer or visitor. Washington 
residents believe in enjoying life, and 
many have a strong suspicion that 
worktime encroaches on leisure-hour 
fun. With so much to do all year 
long, who couldn’t enjoy life? Office 
workers like to brag about husky 
muscles acquired on hunting trips in 
the fall and ski sessions during winter 
weekends and show off their sunburn 
developed during summer clamming, 
fishing, or berry-picking expeditions. 
As if recreational opportunities 
weren't enough, the calendar is 
crammed with special events—hydro- 
plane races, golf tournaments, flower 
festivals, arts and crafts fairs, sail- 
boat races, trap and skeet shoots, 
horse races, contests among loggers, 
and professional intercollegiate and 
sports events of all kinds. e 


Eliza Hart Spaulding Chapter 
with 29 members, is located in Pullman, 
the heart of the wheat and pea area of the 

Palouse, and the home of 
Washington State University 


IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. VERNON L. SNODGRASS 
Our Past Regent 
SARAH BUCHANAN CHAPTER 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Fifty-Year Members 
CHIEF SEATTLE 
MRS. D. F. CHILD 


MRS. W. F. DUNLAP 
MRS. JOHN WALLACE 


LEDGER MARINE CHARTERS 
Seattle’s Charter Boat Headquarters 
2000 WESTLAKE AVENUE NORTH 
At.-3-6160 


GREETINGS D.AR. 
WASHINGTON STATE SOCIETY 


Greetings from 
OLYMPUS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Evening meetings October through May 
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D.A.R. ETIQUETTE 


by Mrs. Thomas E. Maury’ 


Honorary State Regent, Illinois State Society, N.S.D.A.R. 


UR State Regent has asked me 
to write the answers to some 
general questions that are asked of 
her repeatedly. May I suggest that 
before you write her, or any State 
Officer, you search the Handbook 
or the State Yearbook under “Infor- 
mation to Chapters” for the answer. 
When your State Regent visits your 
chapter, she is always seated at the 
right of the Chapter Regent at the 
luncheon table and always stands at 
her right in the receiving line. There 
is no exception to this unless the 
President General or her representa- 
tive (this refers to the First Vice 
President General or any other Cab- 
inet Officer who may have been des- 
ignated to take her place) or the 
Governor of the State is present. In 
that case, the State Regent is placed 
at the right of said officer in the re- 
ceiving line and sits at the Chapter 
Regent’s left at the luncheon table. 
When the State Regent enters the 
room, chapter members should rise 


immediately and then be seated. ~ 


When the State Regent is introduced 
as a guest or as the speaker, mem- 
bers should rise instantly and then 
be seated. 

It is unnecessary to rise for the 
Vice President General of a State 
unless she is specifically representing 
the President General on some stated 
purpose. The same is true of a Cabi- 
net Officer. Chapter members do not 
rise for Honorary State Regents or 
Past National Officers. 

When chapter meetings are held in 
homes or rooms, the Flag is always 
placed at the right of the Chapter 
Regent or presiding officer. When 
your speaker is introduced, see that 
she stands with the Flag to the right. 

Do instruct your members the cor- 
rect way to salute the Flag. The right 
hand is placed flat against the chest 
over the heart, not with the thumb 
flat and the hand extending hori- 
zontal to the floor. Always remove 
the glove from the right hand when 
saluting the Flag and have nothing 
in the left hand. Stand in the same 


2 From Illinois D.A.R. News, September 1959. _ 
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position when singing the National 
Anthem. 

Be considerate of your speaker, 
whoever she (or he) may be. Is she 
driving a considerable distance after 
your meeting? Is she catching a 
train? In either case give her per- 
mission to speak before your busi- 
ness meeting. If your speaker is a 
business man or woman or in one of 
the professions, be sure to give him 
(or her) the courtesy of setting the 
time which is most convenient to him 
(or her). Time is money to such 
people and especially is this an essen- 
tial courtesy when time is given with- 
out compensation. 

This portion was not suggested by 
your State Regent and should have 
been in an earlier issue. She will not 
know that this has been written until 
she sees it in print. The State Regent 
is expected to visit each chapter in 
the State during her regime. Several 
neighboring chapters, so grouped 
that individual members may easily 
attend, may submit a “group visit” 
for the Regent’s convenience and ap- 
proval. This would be a kindness to 
your State Regent but only if the 
usual members attending each chap- 
ter meeting can attend this group 
meeting. 

Chapters should write the State 
Regent soon after her election, offer- 
ing her a choice of dates for her visit 
the following year. If at all possible, 
it would be of great convenience if 
the chapters could state which of the 
two years would suit them better, but 
do take into consideration the loca- 
tion of the State Regent’s residence 
in relation to your town when sug- 
gesting dates. Could she make it by 
car in the winter months? If not is 
there a train or bus which can be 
used? Then, too, remember that she 
must plan her visits to include sev- 
eral chapters on succeeding days in 
the same division during her one trip 
away from home. 

Again, may I remind you that the 
desk work of your State Regent in- 
creases as the months go on, so 
please seek your answers to questions 
(Continued on page 174) 
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WASHINGTON— 
THE TERRITORY AND THE STATE 
By MRS. HOWARD REES TURNER 


State Chairman, D.A.R. Magazine Advertising 
Committee, Washington State Society 


They passed through the shades of history 
To importance in this land 
And they brought us a present of treasure 
Too precious to understand. 


The explorers Clark and Lewis 

As Jefferson’s agents were sent 

To study this western region 

Where the rivers meandered and bent. 


Weary and long their journey 

Through passes laden with snow 

Then they came to this beautiful country 
Where all things pro: -r and grow. 


From the Blue Mountains over the valley 
And the Clearwater sparkling and deep 
Downward and ever westward 

The weary men did creep. 


Then on the great coiled river 
We call the mighty Snake 
And into prairies and grasses 
Past many a forest and lake. 


They heard Walla Walla murmur 

And they reached the Columbia at last 
One of the largest rivers 

In a region new and vast. 


They followed its course to the ocean 

The Pacific came into view 

With its rugged shores and its bounding waves— 
A horizon wide and blue. 


Soon followed the bold adventures 
Of men seeking land to hold 


_-Meeting hardship after hardship 


Though the west wind blew clear and cold. 


Over the high, high Rockies 

They came to a world fresh and new 
High peaks and fertile valleys 

Then passed into their view. 


On they came by the thousands 

This lovely land to seek 
Where the future beckoned and promised 
A home where the roots sank deep. 


There was beauty in the mountains 

And the fertile valleys clear; 

There was plenty of game for the taking 
In the trackless forests near. 


We stand on our own Blue Mountains 
And look out across the plain 

To the mighty peaks and the grandeur 
Of our snow-capped mountain chain. 


We look for Rainier and Baker 
And South, Adams shows its peak; 


The Columbia passes below us 


This beauty is ours to seek. 


These sights were seen by the weary 
As ever near home he drew 

To his cabin in forest shadows 

Or in grasses lush with the dew. 


A home perhaps on a hillside 
Covered. with flowers in bloom 
In a reckless profusion of color 
Removed from a city’s gloom. 


The singing birds in the treetops, 
The fish galore in the streams, 
What more can a man be offered 
In fulfillment of his dreams? 
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invite you to visit our beautiful valley and see for yourself. 


The beauties, the industries, and the agriculture of the State of Washington are only truly appreciated when observed 
first hand. We-Gardner and Co., (1860) — Drumheller Co., (1900) — Sherwood and Roberts, — Jackson Motors, Walla Walla 


and Whitman College, founded in 1859. 


Here the Oregon Trail branched North in the Blue Mountains into the lush valley of The ‘Many Waters’ Walla Walla 
Valley. In the Walla Walla Valley the Hudson Bay Co. had a station, The French their Frenchtown, and the Whitmans their 
Mission. Many early Pioneers established businesses and homes in the valley and the town of Walla Walla became a focal 
point for travelers, miners, and educators. Here the progress of western civilization found a foothold. 


Today’s mementos are the many D.A.R. markers of Pioneer History. Whitman National Monument and Whitman Mission 
—the United States Military Cemetery at Old Fort Walla Walla, the present grounds of the United States Veterans Hospital— 


were held. 


Among the thousands who followed the Oregon Trail were many who crossed the Columbia at Fort Vancouver, turning 
toward what was then the Northern part of Oregon Territory. Densely wooded hills, rivers, and swamps made traveling slow 
and the several small prairies which lay midway between the Columbia and Puget Sound were a welcome sight. Of those who 
stopped to rest, some remained to build homes. In time, settlements grew up, the first being at Indian Prairie. This became 
the present Centralia. Just to the South Saunder’s Prairie became Chehalis. 


Reminders of those early days in Centralia include the Oregon Trail Marker placed there by S.A.R. and D.A.R. Easily 
visible from the new Highway 99 is Fort Borst Blockhouse, built when an Indian uprising appeared to be imminent. To the 
West of Chehalis stands the first church built in the area, Claquato Church with its crowntopped tower. To the South on old 


99 is the Jackson Cabin, a haven for many weary travelers, some of them personages of the day. Here, at times, court sessions 


Highway 99 leads to OLYMPIA 


one of the most beautiful State Capitols 
in the United States 


The first Governor of the Territory of Washington 
was Captain Isaac I. Stevens 


President Pierce’s administration. 


Governor Stevens arrived in Olympia in November, 1853. 


Sponsors 
Narcissa Prentiss —Walla Walla 
Mary Lacy —Centralia 
Meriwether Lewis —Chehalis 
Sacajawea —Olympia 
Marcus Whitman—Everett 
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WILLAPA CHAPTER 
OF PACIFIC COUNTY, WASHINGTON 
Where the Columbia River meets the Pacific Ocean 
Proudly presents its major project 
The D.A.R. MUSEUM 
in 
Fort Columbia Historical State Park, at end of Lewis and Clark Trail 


Through the courtesy of the Washington Parks and Recreation Commission, which conducts an Interpretive Historical 
Museum in the Old Barracks Building at the Fort Columbia State Park, the 


COMMANDING OFFICER’S HOUSE 


was placed under the auspices of Willapa Chapter and is open to the public from June lst to October lst, attracting 
many thousands of visitors, annually. 


Co-operating with Willapa Chapter in furnishing the rooms and contributing historical relics are: 
Washington State Society, Children of the American Revolution 
The Daughters of the Pioneers of Washington 
Pacific County Historical Society 
Washington State Chapter, Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America 
Daughters of the American Revolution of Washington State 


Fort Columbia D.A.R. House Museum Committee: 
Willapa Chapter D.A.R. Regent, Mrs. Carl Olsen, Chinook 
Two General Chairmen 
Goslg Walker, Pact Stato Regent, Seaview 
Miss Dorothy A. Elliott, Past Chapter Regent, Nahcotta 
Mrs. Millard Ford, Treasurer, Chinook 
Mrs. Jamk H. Petit, Ilwaco Mrs. Frans Johnson, Chinook 


The Flag flying from the porch was presented by Washington State Third District Congressman, the Hon. Russell V. 
Mack, and had flown over the National Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
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NARCISSA PRENTISS CHAPTER 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Name Ancestor 
Aitken, Hazel L. Barnes (Mrs. W. A.) John Stanley 
Andrews, Clara Shinville (Mrs. Floyd) Ebenezer Steele, Sr. ...........cceesccccseces Connecticut 
Ayers, Miss Julia C. Jedediah Tuttle 
Bailey, Gladys Goodwin Elliott (Mrs. R.) 
Baslee, Vesta Dunning (Mrs. Robt.) 
Britton, Ethel Churchill (Mrs. A. M.) Sgt. John Arnold 
Burroughs, Angileen Sheldon (Mrs. L. B.)...........00.0ececeeceeceeeeees John Slaymaker 
Church, Bertha Ballou (Mrs. W. D.)...............cccccececeecececeeeeees John Saylor 
Crawford, Mary Bassett (Mrs. Harold E.) Brotherton Seward 
Drumheller, Edith Drummond (Mrs. T. J.) ..........2..0ceeecececececeeeees Nathaniel Ladd 
Eiffert, Jeanne Reed (Mrs. Ray) Samuel Reed 
Elliott, Irene Cleveland (Mrs. T. B.).............0.ceeecececeeceeeceeeeees Moses Husted 


George Schlotterback 
Falconer, Mary Bishop (Mrs. Wm. E.) Capt. Zebulon Pike 
Feathers, Minnie A. Fait (Mrs. E. B.)..............cccceecceeceeeceeeeeees George Schlotterback 
Gose, Jane Ankeny (Mrs. Thomas P.)..............ceeccecseccecececececes James Nesmith 
Greethurst, Bertha Bailey (Mrs. Thos. M.)..............ccecceeeceeeeeeeees Samuel Bailey 
Grosse, Miss Ruby Louise John Sanders New Hampshire 
Haigh, Mable Frost (Mrs. Frank L.) Stephen Frost Massachusetts 
Hansens, Eunice A. Dodd (Mrs. Curtis Daniel Dodd 
Harbert, Florence Alderman (Mrs. Geo. C.) Capt. Jireh Swift 
Harold, Edith Dice (Mrs. Wm. H.)..............ccccceecececececececeeeees Valentine Emig 
Harper, Carol Ely (Mrs. Maurice W.)..............cceccecececceeeeceeeecs Am. Con. Gen. Benjamin Ely 
Harvey, Guenndolyn Snyder (Mrs. Darrel J.)...........-00.0ceeseeeceeeeees John Peter Snyder 
Jaussaud, Louise Britton (Mrs. Louis F.).............002ececececececeeececs John McPheeters 
Johnson, Hazel J. Kellogg (Mrs. M. F.)............0cceeceecececeeceeeeees Condradt Bush 
Keen, Alice Johnson (Mrs. Wildie H.) Philip Proctor 
Ensign John Geo. King 
Ensign John Geo. King 
Am. Con. Gen. Benjamin Ely 


Lievsay, Lucy Rawls (Mrs. C. B.)..........0cccceccececeececceeeececcucees Benjamin Sorsby North Carolina 
McKee, Ruth Wight (Mrs. Jas. A.) Timothy Wight Maine 
Mochel, Florence Pauline (Mrs. Chas. Enoch Freeman 

Moore, Jessie Rountree (Mrs. A. C.) 

Nessel, Mildred E. Legge (Mrs. Ferd D.)..........0.ecscecceeceececeseseees Elinor Brewster Dunn 

Oberholtzer, Pollyanna Burt (Mrs. C. L.) 


Capt. Parmlee Allen 
Capt. Parmlee Allen 
Reser, Helen Severance (Mrs. Ralph) John Haskell 
Robison, Myr] Higgins (Mrs. Asa) Dr. John Young 
Sauers, Grace Harrison (Mrs. Geo. W.)............0-esceceececeecececeeees Gov. Othniel Looker 
Saxby, Florence L. Hatter (Mrs. Ray D.)...............ecceeceeeceeceeeeees Abraham Burdick 
Shinville, Mary Dunbar (Mrs. Herbert E.) 
Small, Mary A. Britton (Mrs. Ray L.) 
Steel, Geneva Hungate Gardner (Mrs. W. J.) Stephen Gardner, Jr. Maine 
Struthers, Arline Kees (Mrs. Harry) William Hutchins, Jr. ..............ceeeeeeeeeees Vermont 
Turner, Imogene King (Mrs. Howard Rees) i 
Turner, Miss Nancy Jane 
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Turner, 


Wilde, 


Mack, | 
Mellott 
Meeker 
Orcutt, 
Pingre} 
Prentic 
Pritcha 
Riemck 
Schum: 
Souder, 
Thoma, 


Tyler, | 


Birt, Ma 

Bozart, | 

Chais, D 

Clark, 

Clemens 

Erdman 

Ericksor 

Farley, 

Forbes, 

Gardner 

Hamble 

Insel, 

Johnson. 

Lane, M 

Paul, Is 

Rasmus: 

Schurm: 

Fagerstrom, Emma Evans (Mrs. E. Durham ses «Massachusetts 

Nai 

Allison, 

Andersc 

Andersc 

Bigford, 

Brighan 

Childs, 

Clark, 

Clubb, 

Dent, N 

Devon, 

Eastma 

Ellis, | 

Flanary 

Hill, 

Hoff, | 

Huston, 

Lockha 

Long, | 
| Lane, Marion Bridgman (Mrs. Merton Rawson Massachusetts 
Lee, Mima H. (Mrs. Benjamin Runnels York 

Udell, 

Walker 

Weber, 

Peterson, Millicent Sherrod (Mrs. K. Hutchins, Jr. Vermont Woodes 

On pa 

magazine 

T. W. 

printer's 
Van Vranken, Leta Hayes (Mrs. Verne A.) Waitstill Goodrich Connecticut 
Morris, Irma Hatter (Mrs. Irvine Burdick New York 
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WAUKOMAH TRAIL CHAPTER 
WOODLAND, WASHINGTON 
Proudly honor their Revolutionary Ancestors 
Clark, Evelyn Younger (Mrs, R. L.) Andrew Gardner Massachusetts 
Erdman, Jessie Donham Nathaniel Donham New Jersey 
Forbes, Sarah Bennett (Mrs. Andrew Wilson Pennsylvania 
Gardner, Hattie Hyde (Mrs. Curtis) Perez Waterman Massachusetts 
Lane, Mary Ann Insel (Mrs. Guy) Virginia 
NARCISSA WHITMAN CHAPTER 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
The following members proudly honor their Revolutionary Ancestors 
Name Ancestor State 
Eastman, Mary Verne (Miss).............-eeeeeceeceeeeceeeseeeeseceeeeee Timothy Eastman......... Massachusetts & New Hampshire 
Correction It has been our pleasure to bring. these of Change of Address 
On page 830 of the December 1959 issue of the ie, a uesting a change of ad- 
printer's error. How: State Mag. Ady. Chairman one .S.D.A.R. 
D.A.R. historic markers in Washington State can be seen in lovely kodacolor 
on 35-mm. slides at your next chapter meeting. The slides and accompanying script 
may be rented for $1.50 from the Program Office, 1776 D Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. These slides are the generous gift of the Washington State Society, 
N.S.D.A.R. 
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In Seattle, some three thousand miles west of Mount Vernon, is 
the Chapter House of Rainier Chapter, D.A.R., authentic replica of 
the home of George Washington. When the building was erected in 
1925 every effort was made that both exterior design and interior 
finishing should be historically correct. Within the Chapter House 
the furnishings, dishes, pictures and historical objects, many of 
which have been donated, keep alive this tradition. 


In the drawing room, for example, are a melodeon, two centuries 
old, a Hepplewhite Vermont secretary with the eagle and 13 stars 
of the Revolutionary period on its handles, a banjo clock of 1820 
and a 150-year-old harpsichord. A pair of vases over 100 years of 
age beautify the mantel. On one wall of the dining room hangs a 


MRS. LESTER E. LAMB 
President—Rainier Chapter; Inc. 


FEBRUARY 1960 


Rainier Chapter, D.A.R., Seattle, Washington 


Rainier Chapter House—Seattle 


copy of the famous Peale portrait of George Washington, done in 
needle point. Antique mahogany cabinets display valuable old 
pieces of French and English china of the Colonial period, crystal 
and silver. On the second floor is an extensive genealogical library, 
a recent gift of one of Rainier’s members, Mrs. R. W. Condon. 


This House was long the dream of the members of Rainier 
Chapter. It became a reality through sincere enthusiasm and tire- 
less effort. These same qualities of Rainier members maintain it as 
the beautiful Chapter House of today. 


Rainier Chapter cordially invites all Daughters to visit their 
House when in Seattle. 


MRS. SIDNEY A. CRYSLER 
Regent—Rainier Chapter 


3 


RAINIER CHAPTER, SEATTLE 


MRS. DANIEL R. SWEM 


State Regent 1948-1950 

Chapter Regent 1937-1939 
National Vice Chairman, 

Girl Homemakers 1941-1944 
State Year Book Chairman 1943-1946 
Member National Memorial Committee 
1956-1959 


National Chairman Student Loan and 
Scholarship Committee 1956-1959 


MRS. WILLIAM S. WALKER 


State Regent 1921-1923 
Organizing Secretary General 1923-1926 
Vice President General 1926-1929 


National Chairman of National Defense 
Committee 1926-1932 


MRS. JAMES M. McGOVERN 
State Treasurer 1958-1960 


MRS. C. EDWARD MAGNUSSON 


Regent 1928-1930 
State Historian 1933-1935 
State Radio Chairman 1931-1933 
State Chairman of National Committee for 
Historical Research 1933-1935 
Author and publisher of articles and of 
plays for TV, radio and stage. 
Listed in “Who’s Who of American Women.” 


MRS. ALFRED R. UBIGAU 
State Chairman—National Defense 
Committee 1959-1960 
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RAINIER CHAPTER, SEATTLE 


MRS. CHAL P. BRYANT 


Regent—1939-1941 
Sponsor of C.A.R. groups since 1925 
State Chairman D.A.R. Museum—1943-1944 
Organized local D.A.R. Museum 
Study Group—1944 


MRS, JOHN F. WARRIS 


Regent—1954-1957 
President Regents’ Council—1959-1960 


MRS. NATHANIEL A. CARLE 


Regent—-1947-1949 
State Chairman—Clydie Kohn Rossman 
American Indian Scholarship Fund—1954 
State Chairman of Sarah Soule Patten 
and Student Loan 
d—1958- 1960 


MRS. SAMUEL H. MacDONALD 


State Chaplain—1936-1939 
Fifty Year Member 
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RAINIER CHAPTER, SEATTLE 


MRS. WILLIAM B. BOWDEN 


Regent—1949-1951 
State Chairman—National Defense 
Committee—1933-1935; 1939-1941 
State Corresponding Secretary—1935-1937 
National Vice Chairman Motion Picture 
Committee—1941-1944 


State Parliamentarian—1948-1950 


State Chairman Press Relations 
Committee—1954-1955 


MRS. EARL W. MORRISON 


State Corresponding Secretary—1948-1950 
Junior Membership Advisor—1950-1958 


MRS. CHARLES E. BLACK 


Regent—1957-1959 
1950-1956 
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MRS. M. TOLBERT DALTON 


Regent—1941-1943 
State Chairman Good Citizenship 
Pilgrimage—1943-1946 
State First Vice Regent—1946-1948 
State Year Book Chairman—1948-1950 
State Chairman Membership and 
Ensignia—1956-1958 


MRS. C. M. MALONE 


State Recording Secretary 
1954-1956 


-FEBRI 
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RAINIER CHAPTER, SEATTLE | | 


MRS. MALCOLM E. NELSON MRS. JAMES M. BOWERS 
Genealogical Chairman—1955-1961 Junior Membership Advisor 
p Custodian Chapter Genealogical Library 1959-1961 
950 


MRS. ROBERT R. ROSSMAN MRS. BASIL B. BOND 


National Vice President of P 
Committee for Northwest States. Sealer 
Established Clydie Kohn Rossman Indian 
Scholarship—1948 
American Indian State Chairman 
, 1949, ( 
Listen to Dr. Carl McIntire, champion of Christianity and country. On radio from A 
Collingswood, New Jersey, every weekday morning on Twentieth Century Reformation q 
Hour. Submitted by Mrs. Benjamin E. Hammond, Chairman National Defense— : 
Rainier Chapter. 
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Mrs. E. R. Welli 
Miss Leland B 


in the Esther 


Vice President of Col. Henry Peyton Chapter, 


nm, Regent of Esther Reed Chapter, and 


C.A.R. 


Colonial Room of the Grace Campbell Memorial Museum, 


Spokane, Washington 


House Committee—What’s That? 


NE may well ask. The House 

Committee is where one finds 
the unsung heroines of our Society. 
In order to have our Continental 
Congress run smoothly for a week, 
hundreds of our members travel to 
Washington—at their own expense— 
and work harder than they might at 
home. 

Hundreds of our members, you 
ask? In 1959, 385 of then: were on 
hand to see that things ran well. 
That is no mean job. A meeting 
such as this doesn’t just happen. 
Months of work go into the prepara- 
tion. Some does not show a bit. 
However, if the preliminary work 
was not done, it would show, and 
very badly. 

Have you ever heard some one say, 


“Well, I can always get on House © 


Committee.” We have, and it is true. 
Members who are neither regents 
nor delegates, may do just that— 


[16] 


by Florence de Windt Dowdell 


Chairman, House Committee 


“get on House Committee.” Have 
your regent send your name to the 
State Regent, who sends these names 
to the President General. She sends 
out the invitations to serve. Accept- 
ances must be in the office at 1776 
D Street, by March 1, in order that 
the names may be in the printed 
program for Congress in April. 

We are all housewives in some 
way or other—but who ever kept 


house in a city block of marble 


buildings valued at 10 million dol- 
lars? 

The Committee is made up of a 
General Chairman, Vice Chairmen, 
and Assistants; some fifteen Sub- 
committees, with Chairmen and Vice- 
Chairmen; 
members. A report is required from 
these Chairmen, when Congress is 
over, as to how well these Daughters 
have performed their duties. These 
reports form the basis for the next 


and many committee . 


year’s invitations. By and large, the 
Daughters do a wonderful piece of 
work. There are some, however, who 
come, register, receive a badge 
(which allows ingress to the Build. 
ings), then shop or sightsee. There 
are not many of these, though. 

We need many gracious, under- 
standing members, with good en- 
durance, and an active sense of hu- 
mor. This work is hard but very 
rewarding. One meets the nicest peo- 
ple, has many amusing encounters. 
and makes new and delightful 
friends. By the end of the week, one 
has material for much interesting 
thought and conversation. 

N.B. Be sure to have very-com- 
fortable shoes—perhaps a bit larger 
than usual. It is wonderful to dream 
that we dwell in marble halls, and 
we are duly proud of them. But 
after a week therein one can be glad 
to return to keeping a house, in 
something less in area than a city 
block, and complete with rugs, slip- 
pers, and footstools. 

We have members of our Society 
who have worked on this Committee 
for many years. It is hard work, 
but too, it is fun, and after another 

(Continued on page 169) 
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Magnificent Rainier...““The Mountain That Was God” Rugged beauty on Washington's seacoast. 


Where else so much - so easily - 


as in Spectacular WASHINGTON STATE! 


Matchless grandeur! Washington State richly rewards visitors with 
countless vistas by Mother Nature that cannot be found elsewhere. 
The broad expanse of the blue Pacific rolling majestically on 
the miles of sands of Long Beach; the inspiring stateliness of 
Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, Mt. St. Helens; the pages of time rolled 
back in viewing the immense Dry Falls of a prehistoric era; the 
172 jewel-like islands of the San Juans, and much, much more. 

To these have been added man-made wonders: the longest 
floating bridge in the world; the gigantic dams of Coulee, Chief 
Joseph; canal locks second only to Panama; the vista tower 
high atop Mt. Constitution...and many others. There ae 19 rodeos onnually fun! 


Only hours apart! 


Visit friendly Washington State! Let us send you our 
folder “Only. Hours Apart,” containing a full-color 


approximate driving time o fia hour. It 
Your tip this sumer so that yo family to chart 
t can see 


yout 


everything in Washington Sta 


ee friendly ee 


WASHINGTON 
State oF 


ington State Department 
of Commerce & Economic Development 
Gen’! Bidg., 
Olympia, Washington. 
Please send your free vacation folders to: 


City State. 
(PLease print CLEARLY) 17 
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MINUTES 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGEMENT 


A Special Meeting of the National 
Board of Management was called to 
order by the President General, Mrs. 
Ashmead White, at 12 noon, Wednes- 
day, December 2, 1959, in the National 
Board Room, Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C. 


The Chaplain General, Mrs. Strib- 
ling, offered prayer, followed by the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, led 
by the Organizing Secretary General, 
Mrs. Baker. 


The Recording Secretary General, 
Mrs. Seimes, called the roll and the 
following members were recorded pres- 
ent: National Officers: Mrs. White, 
Mrs. Erb, Mrs. Stribling, Mrs. Seimes, 
Mrs. Baker, Miss Burns, Mrs. Hoke, 
Mrs. Hager, Mrs. Maddox, Mrs. Wrenn, 
Vice President General, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. Tonkin, Vice President 
General, Virginia; State Regents: Miss 
Downing, Delaware; Mrs. Clark, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Mrs. Shramek, 
Maryland; Mrs. Morse, Virginia. ~~ 


The Treasurer General, Miss Burns, 
moved that 178 former members be re- 
instated. Seconded by Mrs. Baker. 
Adopted. 

The Treasurer General reported the 
following changes in membership: De- 
ceased, 712, resigned, 847; reinstated, 
178. 


In the absence of the Registrar Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Hayward, the report was 
read by Mrs. Hager, Librarian General. 


SPECIAL MEETING 
December 2, 1959 


Report of Registrar General 

I have the honor to report 1,047 
applications presented to the Board. 
Martua B. Haywarp, 

Registrar General 


Mrs. Hager moved that the 1,047 
applicants whose records have been 
verified by the Registrar General be 
elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Maddox. 
Adopted. 


The Organizing Secretary General, 
Mrs. Baker, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary 
General 
Your Organizing Secretary General 
herewith submits the following report 
from October 16th to December 2nd: 


The resignation of Mrs. George S. 
Eveleth as State Regent of France has 
been received. 


Through their respective State Re- 
gents the following two members at 
large are presented for confirmation as 
Organizing Regents: Mrs. Martha 
Baine Roddy, Punta Gorda, Florida; 
Mrs. Marie Louise Gross Lepine, Thibo- 
daux, Louisiana. 

The following four organizing re- 
gencies have expired by time limita- 
tion: Miss Martha Alice Wood, Ripley, 
Tennessee; Mrs. Willie Pearl Inman 
Fowler, Somerville, Tennessee; Mrs. 
Pearl Alpha Sparks, Moses Lake, 
Washington; Mrs. Beatrice Volk Col- 
bert, Tomah, Wisconsin. 


The State Regent of North Carolina 
requests the authorization of a chapter 
in Matthews. 

Through their respective State Re 
gents a six months’ extension of time 
is requested for the following four 
chapters which are below in member- 
ship: Mary Fuller Percival, VanBuren, 
Arkansas; Village Green, Norwalk, 
Connecticut; Republican Valley, Alma, 
Nebraska; Betsy Hickok, Dell Rapids, 
South Dakota. 


The following seven chapters have 
met all requirements according to the 
Bylaws and are now presented for con- 
firmation: Birmingham Territory, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Christiana Tillson, 
Hillsboro, Illinois; Good-Land, Good- 
land, Kansas; Goldenrod, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Fourth Creek, Statesville, 
North Carolina; Captain John Bla- 
keney, Pageland, South Carolina; 
Cavett Station, Concord, Tennessee. 

H. Baker, 
Organizing Secretary General. 

Mrs. Baker moved the confirmation 
of two organizing regents; authoriza- 
tion of one chapter; extension of time 
for four chapters; confirmation of seven 
chapters. Seconded by Miss Burns. 
Adopted. 

Mrs. White thanked the members 
present for attending the Special Board 
Meeting and wished them a Merry 
Christmas. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:15 p.m. 

Betty Newkirk SEIMES, 
Recording Secretary General. 


Mrs. White Presents 
Annual Award 
To Qutstanding Marine 
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Mrs. Ashmead White, President General, 
presented Acting Sergeant Vincent S. Coll 
with the annual D.A.R.-sponsored Platoon 
Leaders Class leadership award on Decem- 
ber 2 at ceremonies at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C. After the present- 
ation, Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, Com- 
mandant, United States Marine Corps, held 
a reception at Center House for Mrs. White 
and members of the D.A.R. Executive 
Committee. 

Acting Sergeant Coll is the sixth Marine 
to receive this annual award. In present- 
ing it, Mrs. White said: “Upon behalf of 
the members of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, I 
am most happy to present you with this 
engraved wrist watch as a token of our 
esteem for the ou ing leadership you 


demonstrated as the first of 659 students 
of the Senior Platoon Leaders Class at 
Quantico, Va., this past summer. The 
D.A.R. is very proud of the young men 
who are ‘guarding the peace’ by serving in 
our Armed Forces throughout the world. 
We are especially proud of the splendid 
record of the United States Marine Corps 
in peace and war.” 

Sergeant Coll, a resident of Wayne, N. J., 
is a senior at Paterson State College, 
Paterson, N. J., majoring in education; he 
is president of the Delta Omega Epsilon 
Fraternity. Having completed 12 weeks of 
basic training, Sergeant Coll will be com- 
missioned a second lieutenant, USMCR, 
upon graduation from Paterson State. He 
will then take 8% months of basic officers 
training before assignment. 
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RS. RAY M. WELCH MRS. J. WYLIE HARRIS 
Lady Washington Chapter John McKnitt Alexander Chapter 


MRS. GEORGE L. BARR MRS. CARLOS R. HAMILTON 
Alexander Love Chapter Samuel Sorrell Chapter 


com- MRS. LOY H. RANDALL MRS. E. E. WALKER 
MCR, Ann Poage Chapter Tejas Chapter 


a 1959 — 1960 
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University of Texas School of Dentistry, the Bayl 


t Medical College and the Texas Southern University. 


JOHN McKNITT ALEXANDER CHAPTER, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Best service you ever had! 


Complete 
Loan 
Service 


© Commercial 
e Residential 
Industrial 
© Modernization 


T. J. BETTES COMPANY 


and BETTES INSURANCE AGENCY 
201 MAIN STREET, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SCHLUMBERGER 
Texas THE 
N ational EYES 
Bank 
OF HOUSTON OF 
THE 
MEMBER 
FEDERAL OIL 
INDUSTRY 
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JOHN McKNITT ALEXANDER CHAPTER, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Rogers Crews Go Everywhere 


ROGERS GEOPHYSICAL COMPANY 


3616 W. ALABAMA 


Edificio Republica, Caracas, Venezuela 
Magadiscio, Italian Samaliland 


JA 9-3781 


Foreign Offices 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


34 Ave. Champs Elysees, Paris, France 
1-3 Arlington St., London, S.W.1., England 


17 Rue Edgar Quinet, Algiers, Algeria 


NEWS NOTES 


Among the hundreds of Christmas cards 
received by the President General of the 
National Society, we are, with Mrs. White’s 
permission, reproducing the following 
Christmas message from the ninth grade 
of Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School: 

Dear Mrs. White: 

You should be here today and see the 
joy in our hearts as we o en the pack- 
ages from you, our true «We'd 
like to say “Thank you, every DAR.” 
and the only way that we know to do 
it is to say it to the President General 
and ask you to convey it to every mem- 
ber of your big, lovely family. 

We also want to thank = yom for select- 
ing Mr. Ned Cary as Mr. Tyson’s suc- 
cessor. The Carys are fine and no person 
could have done better than Mr. wa 
the fine job that Mr. Tyson so nob 
filled for many years. 

We wish for you and yours a very 
gracious Christmas and a most prosper- 
ous New Year, and come again soon to 
see us. 


Grade Nine, 
Geneva Askew, President. 

The second volume in a series established 
by Scribners in 1958 to present new and 
talented writers contains five short stories 
written by Sally Weber of Riverside, Calif., 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Casey 
of Fort Madison, Iowa, and a member of 
Jean Espy Chapter. 

The stories are “The River Summer,” 
“You Never Know with Mamma,” “Blind 
Date,” i Alabaster City,” and “A 


Necessary En 
Mrs. uate of Smith Co! 
Northampton, Mass., is the wife of J 


R. Weber. She was an active member of 
the C.A.R. throughout her childhood. 


* 


The 42-foot shell in which the four Ward 
brothers became “rowing champions of 
the world” will have a permanent berth 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton in a new exhibit hall illustrating the 
“Growth of the United States.” A book 
by Mrs. Irene Ward Norsen concerning 
the Ward brothers was reviewed in the 
June-July Mrs. Norsen is a 
member of Gen. Jacob Odell Chapter, 
Hastings and Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


A paper-bound book of sources and 


documents on the Stamp Act Crisis, 1764- 
66, was. published on August 1 for the 
Institute of Early American History and 
Culture. Entitled Prologue to Hesobuten, 
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BLANTON’S Flowers 
Quality Makes the Difference 
1665 Westheimer 
Phone JA 9-3738 


Houston 6, Texas 


nobly 


mund S. Morgan of Yale University, a 
member of the institute’s Council. In 1953 
Morgan and wife wrote a study for 
the institute entitled The Stamp Act 
Crisis. 

The new source book contains the texts 
of documents and comments on Sugar and 
Stamp Acts that were made officially in 
London by Parliament and in various 
colonial legislatures. Newspaper comments 
and travelers’ observations also are in- 
cluded. 

Morgan outlines the theme for his book 
in the introduction: 

I have tried to furnish the materials 
from which a student can formulate his 
own interpretation of the first great con- 
troversy between Great Britain and her 
colonies. Although there are no — 
mentary statements by historians, I 
offered in each section a number of ques- 
tions for discussion that may lead the stu- 
dent to the issues over which historians 


ve 

The documentary volume has been pub- 
lished for the institute by the University 
of North Carolina Press. Publication of 
the book has been assisted by a grant 
from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. The insti- 
tute is sponsored jointly by the College of 
William and Mary and Colonial Williams- 
burg. * * 


Portraits of Washington and Lincoln 
painted by Mrs. Irene (Earl A.) Young, 
= regent of Petosega Chapter and widely 

own local artist, were unveiled in the 
courtroom of the new Charlevoix County 
ve. Charlevoix, Mich., August 16, 
1959. 

Following a gram, the por- 
traits were presented Charlevoix 
County Board of Sealine by Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Mellon of Petoskey, present regent 
of Petosega Chapter, who sponsored the 
project. 

Mrs. Young had been commissioned to 
paint the portraits of the two great Amer- 
icans, which are done on grained plywood 
to blend with the paneling in the court- 
room. - 
The pictures were unveiled by Mrs. 
Young’s granddaughters, Tricia Young and 


Linda Gill. 
* 
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ONTINENTAL BANK 
ust Company 


New Texaco Building 
FANNIN AT RUSK 


Houston, Texas 


Coming, in the March issue—the sched- 
ule for meetings of National Committees 
and State groups during Continental 
Congress in April. There will also be 
included the price of tickets for various 
Committee and State functions and the 
persons from whom they may be ob- 
tained. 


* * * 


The Fifty-Star Flag 


The National Society has received 
accounts from individuals and chapters 
stating that 50-star United States Flags 
have been presented to towns, schools, 
etc., and are currently in use. Members 
are asked to remember that such Flags 
may not legally be flown until July 4 
of this year, in accordance with a bill 
approved in the Congress April 4, 1818, 
entitled “An Act to Establish the Flag 
of the United States” (3 Stat. 411). 
This provides that a star shall be added 
to the union of the United States Flag 
as each State is admitted, but that such 
a Flag may not be flown until the July 
4 succeeding admission of the new 
State. Just as it was improper to use 
a 49-star Flag before July 4, 1959, to 
recognize admission of Alaska, it is im- 
proper to display a 50-star Flag before 
July 4, 1960, to signalize admission of 
Hawaii. 


JAMES CAMPBELL CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


HONORS 
MRS. BUCK WYNNE WOOLLEY, REGENT 
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: bill Photo—Courtesy Laughead Photographers, Dallas 


411). § Mrs. Buck Wynne Woolley, Regent Mrs. Alfred C. Grosse, Registrar 

Flag {| Mrs. W. Foster Gillespie, Vice Regent Mrs. Christopher R. Bright, Historian r 
July Edward C. Allen, Chaplain Mrs. W. 0, Alvis, Librarian 

» use # Mrs. Craig A. Tips, Recording Secretary Mrs. Donald G. Kilgore, Curator 

: im- Mrs. Wilson W. Crook, Corresponding Secretary Mrs. Fred W. Thompson, Parliamentarian q 
m of § Mrs. Alfred H. Plyer, Treasurer Mrs. Albert E. Hudspeth, Organizing Regent 
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This page is affectionately dedicated to 


MRS. SAMUEL S. BARLOW 


CHAPTER REGENT 


} by the 


JANE DOUGLAS CHAPTER OF DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Honoring 
MRS. SAMUEL S. BARLOW 


CHAPTER REGENT 
JANE DOUGLAS CHAPTER, DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONTINENTAL D.A.R. HOUSE 


The beautiful colonial Chapter House in the grounds of 
the State Fair of Texas and in which we hold our meetings, 
was given to Jane Douglas Chapter on October 31, 1937, by 
The Continental Oil Company. The chapter opens it to the 
public as a museum each year during the State Fair. It is 
known as the Continental D.A.R. House. 


Prominent among the achievements of the chapter are its 
library of more than one thousand books and bulletins of 
genealogical nature, including the May Brewer Lending Li- 
brary, and the growing Jeannette Baldwin Stanberry Scholar- 
ship Endowment Fund to Southern Methodist University. 


In 1956 the Hunt Oil Company presented the chapter 
with the National Defense library of “Facts Forum.” This 
includes valuable bound Congressional Records on Un- 
American Activities, several hundred reference books, and 
seventeen files of papers and magazines pertinent to the 
defense of our Nation. 


Chapter Officers 
Mrs. Curtis Meadows Mrs. Lee Blake Miss Ella E. Parker 
Miss Nelle McCorkle Mrs. George I. Dorman Mrs. Sullivan Padgitt 
Mrs. E. 0. Meadows Mrs. Graeme Dixon Miss Margaret Grady 
Honorary Officers 
Mrs. M. C. Turner Mrs, Frederick B. Ingram 
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The foregoing pages were sponsored by the Chapter Officers and the following members of the 
JANE DOUGLAS CHAPTER, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Mrs. Dorothy Killingsworth 
Miss Pearl Laughter 

Miss Vernon Laughter 
Mrs. Gladys Leedom 

Mrs. Fred Leidecker 

Miss Pearl Matthews 


Miss Mable A. Shaw 
Mrs. Ralph Shaw 

Mrs. A. L. Shelton 
Mrs. Florence Spaulding 
Mrs. K. K. Spooner 
Mrs, Walter Southgate 
Miss Frances Spruce 
Mrs. Nancy P. Staple 
Mrs. J. C. Stephens 
Mrs. Robert Stewart 
Miss Dolly Stone 

Mrs. R. G. Storey 

Mrs. T. E. Strange 
Mrs. Chas. L, Tarver 
Mrs. Haden C. Taylor 
Mrs. M. B. Templeton 
Mrs. Olga S. Thomas 


J. D. Dawson Miss Frances McCorkle Mrs, Elsie A. Thorn 
John Eddy Mrs. R. E. McDonald Mrs. Robert Troth 

' i Mrs. Mary M. McKinney Mrs. Chas. E. Turner 
W. F English Mrs Aiving EM Mrs, EVanAredell 

: . Morris 
B. S. Fenlaw Miss Mary Murray Mrs, J. Lee Vilbig 
Carrie Berry Foster Mrs. Lewis O’Neill Mrs, Ethel Vise 
E. J. Ward Gannon Mrs, J. C. Paschall Mrs. T. C. Wagner : 
Marie Garlington Mrs. Eva Mae Pierce Mrs. Anna G. Walker : 
Aileen Gilbert Mrs. C. V. A. Pittman Miss Gladys Walter g 
Edythe E. Gilbert Mrs. Verna Price Miss M. E. Walter : 
Hester F. Gillispie Mrs, Lydia Riddler Miss Mary L. Watkins 4 
J. D. Gillispie Mrs. J. C. Riser Mrs. James Webb, Jr. 
Kenneth Gilmore Mrs. Annie B. Mrs, A. M. Whitley : 
J. L. ——.. Mrs. Charles Row Mrs. W. H. Whittekin q 
Hopki i Mrs, W. F. Rudy Mrs. R. T. Wilkinson, Jr. 
R. K. Guinn Mrs. J. N. Sanderson Mrs. James Williams 
Linwood B. Hall Mrs. Enid L. Santerre Miss Ellis Wills 
Graham Hamilton Mrs. James Sartain Mrs. Edward Wilson 
Helen Hamilton Mrs. W. M. Saunders Mrs. Grace Woodson 
W.R. Hawn — Mrs. Walter Schiebel Mrs. Gladys Woodward 
E. R. Hayes Miss Meredith Schroeder Miss Elizabeth A. Wright 
Al. G. Hill Mrs. Melbert Schwarz Mrs. Cooper E. Wyatt 
Wilbur J Mrs. Robert L, Seay Mrs. Bentley Young : 
BOOK CRAFT, INC. 

I. REINHARDT & SON University Printing & Stationery Complete Book Manufacturers 


Insurance of Every Kind 


6305 Hillcrest — Dallas, Texas 


Patriotic Yearbook 
Gold Stamped Napkins with your emblem 


606 S. Akard Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Include your Zone Number for 
better mail service. 


Proposed Legislation to Revise Boundaries and Change Name of 


Fort Laramie National Monument in Wyoming 


The Départment of the Interior has 
recommended enactment of legislation 
to revise the boundaries of Fort Lara- 
mie National Monument in Wyoming 
by additions to and deletions from the 
present area and to redesignate the 
Monument as the Fort Laramie Na- 
tional Historical Site. 

The Department’s report on the pro- 
posed legislation—S. 2434—has been 
sent to the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Enactment of the legislation, the re- 
port said, would enable the Department 
to better present the story of the ma- 
jor role played by Fort Laramie in 
building the West during the period 
from 1834 to 1890. 
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National Park Service Director Con- 
rad L. Wirth said that additional lands 
are needed at Fort Laramie to make 
possible better protection and _ inter- 
pretation of the historic buildings and 
portions of old structures that still 
exist, to facilitate further archeological 
and historical research on lands adja- 
cent to the Monument, and to provide 
space for an improved entrance road 
and headquarters development. The 
Wyoming State Historical Society, he 
said, also strongly favors a revision of 
the boundaries at Fort Laramie, as pro- 
posed by this legislation. 

Director Wirth pointed out that the 
present Monument comprises about 214 
acres. The proposed legislation would 


revise its boundaries so as to include 
an additional 372 acres of land now 
under private ownership and 11 acres 
of public domain administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management. About 
33 acres of Monument land are pro- 
posed for deletion, resulting in a net 
increase of approximately 350 acres. 

The proposed legislation also pro- 
vides that the Fort Laramie National 
Monument be redesignated as the Fort 
Laramie National Historic Site. Direc- 
tor Wirth said that the National Park 
Service favors such redesignation of 
the area as it is more descriptive and 
correctly classifies the area in line with 
the historic values preserved and in- 
terpreted at Fort Laramie. 
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LONE STAR CHAPTER 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


CELEBRATING FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS, 1909 - 1959 
Looking forward to a brighter future we proudly present our newly organized 
HENRY MOORES SOCIETY CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Approved members: Hunt Beall Carley, Lawrence David 
Carley, Henri Edwin Cox, Marilou Cox, Arthur Watts Jen- 
nings, Heather Moores, Janis Ann Reed, Susan Lynn Reed, 
Jane Elizabeth Turner, Thomas Jerrold Turner, John Judson 
White, Minerva Kay White, Phyllis Ann White, Ronald 
Williams. Papers to be approved: Ann Runnels Burch, Caro- 
line Howard, Elizabeth Howard, Louann Watts, Robert 
White, Patricia Eileen Brown, Madelline Brown, Ella Estes, 
Lou Estes, Harriet Lucinda Hannon, Richard Hal Hannon, 
Robert Douglas Hannon, John Drayton Bickley, Barbara 
Bickley, Menroe Pryor White, Ann James, Otis Lumpkin, 


Olivia Lumpkin, Thomas Arnold, Martha Louise Arnold, 
Samuel Clinton Brazelton. 

This picture was taken on the front portico of the stately 
Moores-Watts-Pryor home, the oldest residence in this area. 
The builder was the grandson of the Revolutionary Patriot for 
whom the Children’s Chapter was named. The present owner, 
a descendant, is Mrs. Judson Pryor. Her daughter, Mrs. John 
W. White, is the organizing president. Mrs. Arthur Jennings, 
Regent and a Moores descendant, has worked diligently to . 
celebrate our chapter’s Golden Anniversary and to gurantee 
a greater tomorrow, 


Compliments of our friends: 


TEXARKANA GAZETTE 


F. W. OFFENHAUSER CO. 


TEXARKANA NATIONAL BANK 


Depository FoR D.A.R. Funps Since 1909 
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SAN ANTONIO de BEXAR CHAPTER 


The following members proudly honor their Revolutionary Ancestors: 


Name 


Aldridge, Beatrice Kinloch (Mrs. Edwin E.) 
Anderson, Natalie Williamson (Mrs. Mary N.) 
Atkinson, Grace Johnson (Mrs. Thomas C.) 
Bailey, Florence Williams (Mrs. E. A.) 
Baylor, Norfleet Baylor (Mrs. Etheridge) 
Bell, Burness Ward (Mrs. Edward L.) 
Bell, Lucy M. Dick (Mrs. William F.) 
Biard, Melba Alter (Mrs. Arthur) 

um, Margaret (Miss) 
Brook, Ernestine Giffin (Mrs. William J.) 
Brooks, Mary Gafton Kerr (Mrs. Earl R.) 
Carson, Stella McNary (Mrs. F. L.) 
Caster, Kathleen Minus (Mrs. Paul M.) 
Conley, Lois Sparkman (Mrs. Edward W.) 
Corkill, Helen Hudson (Mrs. William E.) 
Cussons, Stella Doram (Mrs. John C.) 
Dempsey, Lela Margaret Worcester (Mrs. C. P.) 


Dick, (Miss) 
Donegan, Hattie Giffen (Mrs. Charles H.) 
Dunning, Ruth Affleck (Mrs. E. E.) 
Farnsworth, Sarah Roach (Mrs. O. M.) 
Fountain, Elizabeth Miller (Mrs. W. G., Sr.) 
Fuller, Mabel Bates (Mrs. ged E.) 
ytd Elizabeth Kinney (Mrs. E. L.) 

ilbert, Amaryn Lestcovitch (Mrs. Harley M.) 
Giterie Zelime Vance (Mrs. Frank M.) 
Good, Julia Ramsay (Mrs, ery Jr.) 


Herbin, Nellie Guild (Mrs, W. L.) 

Holmgreen, Ida Allison (Mrs. E, A.) 

(Mrs. Martin L., Sr.) 

Huppertz, Mary (Miss 

Jennings, (Mrs. R. F. 

Hattye Mae White (Mrs. C. ie) 
Elizabeth (Miss) 


ce, Mary ( 
a Charlotte Ryan (Mrs. J C.) 
Kirkpatrick, Lois Farnsworth ( Oran) 
Lehman, Maude Taylor (Mrs. s C.) 


Miss) 
Marty, Margaret McKenna (Mrs. J. J.) 
Matthews, Ida Mae Yancey (Mrs. Henry T.) 


McClelland, Elizabeth Stallworth (Mrs. J. J.) 
Mussey, Laura (Miss) 

Netter, Lola Garrett (Mrs. Norman C.) 
O'Neill, Frances Altgelt (Mrs. Ted) 


Mrs. 
Robertson, Fannie Potts (Mrs. Robt. L.) 
Rambie, Jame Briggs (Mrs. Fount A., Jr.) 
Ratcliffe, Edith J. athen yo Wm. M.) 


Shepherd, Edi Mrs. A. A.) 
Skaggs, Mary Elizabeth McClelland (Mrs. Lorenzo L.) 
Smith, Sarah Rowe (Mrs. T.) 


Witchell, Sallie E. Taylor (Mrs. A. S.) 
Worcester, Lela Hardeman (Mrs. J. C.) 
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Ancestor 


Jesse Hakes 

Capt. Solomon Wood 
Joseph Aspril 

Capt. John Allen 
Capt. Walker Baylor 
Nathaniel Kerr 
Major John Paine 
Jacob Alter 
Benjamin Kilgore 
Robert Giffen 
Nathaniel Kerr 
John McNary 
Walter Slaughter 


(Col. Ezekiel Polk 
(Thomas Hardeman 
Major John Paine 
Robert Giffen 
Capt. Walker Baylor 
Hon. James Fisk 
Capt. Wm. Houston 
James Pressnall 
Capt. Wm. Walton 
Wm. Robb 
Silas Belding 

ieut. Robert Va 
Col. Richard Calloway 
John Mower 
Joseph Hatch 
Burr Harrison 


Hon. Robert Goldsborough 


Joseph Hatch 
Nathaniel Williams, Jr. 
Richard Barry 

Thomas McFaddin 
George Paschal 

Daniel Roberts 

Jacob Green 

Col. Isaac Shelby 
Thomas Cresap 

Hon. James Fisk 


Brig. Gen. Samuel B. Webb 


James Spann 

Wm. Sparkman 
Joseph Fuqua 

Capt. James Scott 
John Page 

Joshua Williams 
Elisha Cobb 

(Daniel McMurphy 
(Capt. James Cobb 
Wm. Stallworth 
Capt. Nathaniel Hart 
Rev. Samuel Hovey 
Capt. Thomas Heard 
Dr. George Christian 
Col. Ezekiel Polk 
Col. Hugh Crockett 
Jonas 

Leonard Wathen 
Capt. Robert Paine 
Wm. Webb 

Capt. Walker Baylor 
Capt. John Wade Keyes 


David Taylor 

Dr. John Pyle 

Capt. John Bail 

Lt. Caleb Drew 
Vincent A. Tharp 
Col. James McDowell 


(Col. Ezekiel Polk 
(Thomas Hardeman 
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North Carolina 
Connecticut 
Virginia 
Virginia 

North Carolina 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mary 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Majo’ 


ol 
F 
New York 
North Carolina 
Delaware 
Virginia 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina. 
Pennsylvania ¥ 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
North Carolina 
John Spinks North Carolina 
Capt. John Brown Connecticut 
Gad Kellog Massachusetts 
Carolina 
irginia Organ 
North Carolina Au 
Pennsylvania geneal 
Virginia inter 
Massachusetts n 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
South Carolina 
3 Virginia Regent- 
Halsey, Mary Stevens (Mrs.) Virginia-Kentucky : 
Halter, Edith Simpson (Mrs. Richard G.) Massachusetts Ist Vic 
4 Harral, Mary Davison (Mrs. Philip W.) Massachusetts Chaplai 
Hartness, Nina Jarmon (Mrs. Ray A.) Virginia Registr: 
Heard, Beulah Chipley (Mrs. Wallace) Maryland Record 
i Heinkel, Chloe Harral (Mrs. Elroy C.) Massachusetts Corresp 
North Carolina Treasur 
North Carolina Historic 
South Carolina § Librari 
South Carolina Press 
Virginia Parlian 
4 South Carolina 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ; 
4 Connecticut 
Levy, Sarah Culver (Mrs. L. Malcolm) South Carolina 
May Sparkman (Mrs. S.) North Carolina 
ell, Alma Fuqua (Mrs. A. G., Jr.) Virginia ‘ 
Lynch, Isadore Taylor (Mrs. C. P.) Virginia : 
Lyons, Annie Gresham (Mrs. A. M.) Virginia 
Georgia 
P Maine 
Georgia 
Virginia 
Perry, Mary Rather (Mrs. Austin) 
4 
New York 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Schoenfield, Dorothy Webb (Mrs. Perry) Virginia 
Schroeder, Bessie Baylor (Mrs. H. C.) Virginia 
Shepard, Mayette Smith (Mrs. Matthew) Massachusetts : 
John Bethea South Carolina 
South Carolina 
New York 
: Taylor, Josephine Harrison, (Mrs. J. E.) North Carolina 
Walters, Nannie Townsend (Mrs. Walter) Virginia 
Walton, Annis Bennett (Mrs. A. Y.) tt Delaware 
Ward, Edith Carraway (Mrs. S. A.) Virginia 
West, Martha Harrison (Mrs. Sol, Jr.) Virginia 
Wilson, Cora Correll Daniel (Mrs. Richard W.) ‘ Brig. Gen. James i North Carolina 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


OP Shavano Chapter Honoring 


Mrs. Rudy Krisch Mrs. Lorenzo L. Skaggs Mrs. Robert Hill Parkinson 
(Lucille Senerant) (Mary Elizabeth McClelland) (Lillian Cotton) 
Organizing Regent Ol’ Shavano Past Regent San Antonio de Bexar Chapter Ancestor—Barnett Houck, Md. 
Author of Twigs & Trees Ancestor—W m. Stallworth, S.C, Nathaniel Montague, Mass. 
genealogical column stimulating Texas D.A.R. Magazine Advertisi Wm. Cotton, N. H. 
interest in family history and Chairman; under her enthusiastic leader- Regent of Alamo Chapter 
membership in D.A.R. ship Texas won first place last year. 


Photos—Courtesy of Robert L. Brigham, San Antonio 


OL’ SHAVANO CHAPTER N.S.D.A.R 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Ancestor 
Thomas Mitchell, Md. 
Ist Vice-Regent—Mrs. Josephine Haltom Henning................0eeeeeeecceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee Karenhappack Norman Turner 
Chaplain—Mrs. Margaret Costley Bremont...........2.00sceecececeeececeesececeeeeeeeceeees William Gleaves 
Registrar—Mrs. Monard Lamar (Ercle Whitaker) Kinman................0sseeeeeeeeeeeeeseees John Penix 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Rachel Corley Koontz. Major Fred. Sprigg 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Reagan Stafford (Mary Estelle Petty) Tucker...............++.+++ Theodoric Carter 
Treasurer—Mrs, Beatrice Wheeler Peeler..........0..cccceeecececeeeeeeeseeeenseeeseeeeeseens Major John Nelson, N.C. 
Historian—Mrs. John (Sadie Smith) Hammond.............ccceseceeeeececcneseeeeeeereeereee Richard Dawson, Jr. 
Librarian—Mrs. Chester (Elizabth Thetford) Joseph Adair, Jr. 
Press Reporter—Mrs. John (Betty Jean Cunningham) Hamner, Jr..............0-0eeeeeeeeeeeeee Henry Flesher 
Parliamentarian—Mrs. L. Camp (Glory Henning) Felder, Jr............0.eceeseececeeseeeeeeees Karenhappack Norman Turner 
MEMBERS 
Mrs. Peter (Elizabeth Crain) Major John Nelson, N.C, 
Mrs. Mike (Orlene Phillips) James Wasson 
Mrs. David (Sarah Tartt) Se Major John Nelson, N.C. 
Mrs. George Mitchell (Annie Laurie Wheeler) Major John Nelson, N.C. 
Mrs. Harold (Gloria Joyce Felder) Osterhaudt..............cccccceeeeceeceeeneceeneeeeeeeens Jabez Murray Tipton 
Mrs. Van A. (Estelle Edna George) John Hardy, Va. 
Mrs, Daniel (Elizabeth Hoskins) Purvis............0ccccceecceeeeeeeecceceseeeeseteeeeeeeeees Daniel Buford 
Mrs. Kenneth (Elaine Martin) Major John Nelson, N.C. 
Mrs, Chester C. (Lauretta Snodgrass) Russell............0cecceceeeeseeseeeevensneeneeeseetes Andrew Woods 
Mrs. Fred Lowell (Betty Jane OA Colonel Andrew Hampton 
Mrs. Norman (Sue Redinger) Andrew Hampton 
Mrs. Loran H. (Lena Perkins) .....Obadiah Hooper 
Mrs. Charles D. (Ruby West) Wilson..............ccceceececesceeeeeeeseeeeeneeeeeseeseesees Tscharner de Greaffenreidt 
Our Chapter is assisting in organizing chapters in Tilden, Beeville and Pearsall 
Contributions from 
A Friend 
WOLFF _ & MARX—San Antonio’s own family store 
HANDY ANDY SUPER-MARKETS-San Antonio, Austin and Corpus Christi 
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SILAS MORTON 
CHAPTER 


Graham, Texas 


Honors the memory of its Revolutionary 
Ancestors 


ANDREWS, MRS. BEN C. ag Wolf) 
Col. Benjamin Jr, 
ATKINSON, Cc. H » Sharpe) 


Va. 
ATKINSON, MRS :. LEE C. (Belle McCluskey) 


Md. 
BOULET, Ste JOSEPH T. (Barbara Holt) 
Ben Throop, N.Y. 
BUREETT, MRS. T. (Lucille Walker) 
John Walker, Va. 
BURNETT, OPAL McCLUSKEY 
Edward Timmons, Md. 


CAMPBELL, MRS. "JAMES W. (Katherine Arnold) 
John Knott, N.C. 

CLIFTON, MRS. GEORGE W. (Janis Luker) 
Capt. Silas Morton, 

CRAWFORD, BERNICE 
Thomas Craven, Va. 

CROUCH, MISS. "ALYNE 
Capt. Adam Eichelberger, Pa. 

CROUCH, MRS. EUGENE A. (Carrie Johnson) 
Capt. Adam Eichel , Pa. 

CYPERT, MRS. R. (Minta Sue Thompson) 
Peter January, 
DONALISON, MRS. J. P. (Eugenia Munnerlyn) 
Lt. Col. John Branch, N.C. 

ELLINGTON, MISS — 
Capt. Samuel Reed, 

GILMER, MRS. I. T. "(hanie Morrison) 
William Morrison, N.C. 

GOLDSCHMEDING, L. (Elizabeth Branch) 
Lt. Col. John Branch, 

GREGORY, — "ANNE CRISWELL 
Esau Brooks. 

GRUBY, MRS. w 3. (Dorothy Hudson) 
William Morrison, N.C. 

HARBISON, MRS. S. = (Annie Lucile Morrison) 
William Morrison, N.C. 

HARRIS, MRS. CHARLES A. (Marjorie Hudson) 
William Morrison, 

HIGHTOWER, E. (Elizabeth Bruce) 
William Bru 

HINSON, MRS. BILLY ag (Evelyn Roebuck) 

WELL, MRS. T. J. Donalson 
Lt. Col. John Branch, 

nae MRS. A. W. (Mildred Richardson) 

ass. 

KAY, MRS. A. W. (Mattie Morrison) 

William Morrison, 


, Ga. 
KING, MISS MARY 
Thomas Stapler, Ga. 
LUKER, MRS. PHIL (Clara Spears) 
t. Silas Morton, Mass. 
MARTINEAU, MRS. E. J. (Hazel Burnett) 
David Jewett, Mass. 
McMURRAY, MRS. T. C. (Charlie Alice Thompson) 
William Tipton, Va. 
MOSS, MRS. THOMAS W. (Genevieve Boswell) 
Mark Andrews, Va. 


MRS. H. (Jeanette Crawford) 
Thomas Craven, 


as Cra’ 
PARSONS, MRS. GEORGE Margaret Stovall) 
William Paschall, N.C. ' 
PENIX, MRS. S. A. (Lois Thacker) 
Benjamine Smith, Conn. 
RAMSEY, MRS. R. Johnson) 
Capt. Adam Eichelberger, P. 
REEVES, MRS. — (Hylen Holloway) 
Elias Powéll, N.C, 
RIGGS, MRS. EDGAR RYERSON (Lucie Donalson) 
Lt. Col. John Branch, N.C. 
ROEBUCK, MRS. I. F. \ ys Mae Gilliland) 
Bird (Byrd) Smith, V. 
Sgt. Ne. 
Col. William Ingles, Va. 
John 


Robert Young. 

SPEARS, MRS. GEORGE T. (Maude Dawson) 
Capt. Silas Morton, Mass. 

THOMPSON, MRS. WILL R. (Rena Mae Parmenter) 
Peter January, Pa. 

VAUGHAN, MRS. A. LILBURN (Alwana Wood) 
John Nash, Va. 


MRS. (Jessie Barron) 

ZEARL (Ouida Hubbert) 
oseph Duke(s), 

wood, MRS. Ophelia McKnight) 


MRS. re Louise 
—, Lindsey) 


WRIGHT, MHS. EARL (Beuie McKain) 
Capt. Silas Morton, Mass. 
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Corsages for 
Kate Duncan Smith 


(Sequel to “Who'll Buy My Violets”—1958 
Congress) 
By Anna B., Sandt, National Vice 
Chairman, Approved Schools, 
Eastern District 


Many D.A.R. members will remember 
with nostalgia the lovely play-money 
corsages which were sold from the 
French flower cart in Constitution Hall 
during the 1958 Congress for the bene- 
fit of the Cottage for Little Girls at 
Tamassee. Because the project was so 
successful—$3,000 was raised — Mrs. 
Ashmead White, our President General, 
has asked our National Chairman of 
Approved Schools, Mrs. Paul R. Green- 
lease, to have the Approved Schools 
Committee provide corsages of the 
same type for sale to raise money for 
the new auditorium-gymnasium to be 
built at Kate Duncan Smith, honoring 
our President General. So, the project 
is under way and by April 1960, it is 
hoped the auditorium-gymnasium fund 
will be enriched by at least $5,000 from 
the project because every member of 
the 1960 Congress has bought and 
worn a play-money corsage. 

The District of Columbia Daughters 
will make the corsages and there will 
be all colors of the rainbow (to match 
your costumes) and in any amount 
you want from $3.50 up; for example, 
$3.50 corsages will have three $1 play- 
money bills folded to represent flowers 
plus the pipe stems, maline leaves and 
ribbon bows (in matching or contrast- 
ing colors as you prefer); the $5.50 
corsages will have five one-dollar bills 
and so on, for any price you want to 
pay as a contribution to the Kate Dun- 
can Smith auditorium-gymnasium. 

Credit can be given for the amount 
paid for the corsages to the Chapters 
and States if the corsages are ordered 
and paid for before April 15, 1960. 
This will enable the Committee to have 
each order ready, tagged, and in its 
cellophane bag, for the member to pick 
up from the Corsage Booth (or booths 
—we may have two) after her arrival 
in Washington. There will be, of 
course, a sufficient number of corsages 
available for those members who have 
not ordered theirs, but it will not be 
possible to credit the purchases during 
Congress (this was tried last time, but 
it was not possible to keep an accurate 
record). 

In ordering corsages the following 
information is needed: 

Name of purchaser, chapter, and 


State. 

Color preference and whether for 
day or evening use. 

Price. 

Accompanying checks or money or- 
ders are to be made payable to: D.A.R. 
Corsage Committee. The orders and 
checks or money orders are to be sent 
to: 


Mrs. Anna B. Sandt, 

6813 Brookville Road, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. 
(Continued on page 144) 


hanbful Hubbard Chapter 


WELCOME 


To 


ote 


Where Hospitality 
Is Traditional 


We Appreciate the Opportunity 
of Being Your 


Convention Headquarters 


THE 


HOTEL 


Host to Famous Texans 
Since 1886 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


KING, MRS. B. W. (Inez Hancock) 7, | ea we 
WALKER, MRS. ANN McCLUSKEY S| 


pler 


unity 


rs 


AZINE 


MRS. PRICE DANIEL 
Wife of the Governor of Texas 


Photo—Courtesy of Christi Leberman, Austin 


THANKFUL HUBBARD CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R., AUSTIN, TEXAS 
HONORS ITS MEMBER, JEAN BALDWIN DANIEL 
Great great granddaughter of Sam Houston (1793-1863), American Soldier and Statesman; Com- 


mander-in-Chief-of the Texas Army, President of the Republic of Texas, U. S. Senator from Texas, 
Governor of Texas and son of Major Samuel Houston (1745-1807) of the American Revolution. 
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LADY WASHINGTON CHAPTER 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


In Loving Memory of CLEGG & HUNT 


MRS. FLORENCE McNEILL ont 
By a Good Friend : 
MRS. W. B. BATES and EX-REGENTS Oil Well Drilling Contractors 
Mrs. A. B. Foster Mrs. R. F. Peden Mrs. Bernard Mazow 
Mrs. C. F, Jewett Mrs. J. A. Vail Mrs. M. F. Clegg ow 
Mrs, E. T. Harris Mrs. C. F. Stuebing Mrs. H. E. Mayhew 
Mrs. E. R. Barrow Mrs. A. H. Lichty Mrs. C. B. Ray 
Mrs. B. M. Mason Dr. Ezwoh Snead Mrs. W. M. Stevenson 


715 Houston Club Bldg. 
CORPUS CHRISTI CHAPTER, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 


3 MARY ISHAM KEITH CHAPTER 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Home of THE 


Compliments 


of 
: Your Home-Owned Store for 86 Years 
Mrs. Dorthy Hawn 
Blakeney 
Th 
HOTEL TEXAS | 
TU 49253 in Fort Worth | 
; Lichtenstein’s Stores 
} 


Always looks forward to having 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
as its guests 


DON COWAN CO., Printers 
Yearbooks a Specialty 
3621 W. Vickery Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Ashmead White, President 
General, with some of the children 
at Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School 
on Dedication Day, 1959. 
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FAMOUS) MA 
BN skyscraper poo. pa 
| and 
4 FAI 
4 CORRIDA CLUB 


MAKING THE 
MOST OF YOUR 


FAMILY FORTUNE 


» 


A family fortune, even of modest size, often can For more information: 
become a burden if the busy head of the household call CA 5-1551 
undertakes to manage the fortune himself. Extension 352 
To help you make. the most of your family 
fortune our Trust Department will be pleased to 
work with you and with your attorney, in design- 
ing a Living Trust for you and your family. The a 
Living Trust is an efficient, low-cost way to ob- B ank of the 


tain maximum benefit from your family’s posses- 
sions; while minimizing personal work and worry. ¢ th t 
Your Living Trust account is managed on an u wes 

individual, personal basis. In addition to the super- ; re 

vision by your own understanding Trust officer, 
you also enjoy the safety of the group judgment of 
our Trust Investment Committee. Personal trusts 
are just one of the many important services ren- 
dered by our Trust Department. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HOUSTON 


LADY WASHINGTON CHAPTER © HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FEBRUARY 1960 
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This page sponsored by 
AUSTIN COLONY CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Made possible by the following firms. 


FURNITURE SHEFFIELD OLD JEWELRY a “ 
BEA HARPER 
PICCADILLY CAFETERIA 
English Antiques continuous service 6:30 A.M. to 8:30 P.M. 
TELEPHONE Perry DOWN TOWN—801 CONGRESS AVENUE 
GR 8-8432 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
If it’s fine 
If it’s beautiful DOWNTOWN FLOWER SHOP 
It’s at 
DRISKILL HOTEL 
JOE KOEN & SON See 
Jewelers Ceteste M. Vickers AUSTIN 1, TEXAS 


Same family ownership since 1888 


‘Lae. DRISKILL HOTEL BEAUTY SALON 
: Individual Hair Styling—Steam Baths and Massages 


CAREFUL LAUNDRY CAREFUL CLEANING 5 

(LADIES ONLY) 
Corner 12th and Red River 
20 YEARS IN AUSTIN 


Dorotny GR 7-5278 


Eat Mexican Food once a day 
EL MAT 504 EAST AVENUE 
EL TORO anv GUADALUPE 
EL CHARRO 10rx ann RED RIVER 
+ MONROE’S FOOD TO GO 


SIXTH and COLORADO in the American National Bank Bldg. 


PFENNIG’S 
UPHOLSTERING 
DRAPERIES - SLIP COVERS AND FABRICS 
TWO STORES TO SERVE YOU PHONE GR 2.5953 
© SS Congres 1415-1417 LAVACA AUSTIN 1, TEXAS 


© Yaring’s “413” © 413 Congress 


The above friendly home people welcome you to 

, Austin and their places of business. 
Patronize our advertisers. 

FEBRUAR 
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GUADALUPE VICTORIA CHAPTER 


VICTORIA, TEXAS 


is honored to present this page from our neighbor city where much of Texas history began— 
a city of revered memories of valiant deeds and splendor of the past. 


NUESTRA SENORA 
LA BAHIA, FORT DEFIANCE, GOLIAD, TEXAS 
1749 


The eight Goliad members of the Guadalupe Victoria Chapter, D.A.R., express appreciation to 
their business friends listed below, whose generous contributions have made this page possible. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK VON DOHLEN DRUG STORE 
KOHLER’S GROCERY STORE CITY DRUG STORE 
WALKER’S GROCERY STORE GRIFFINS DEPARTMENT STORE 


GOLIAD APPLIANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE STORES 
CENTRAL POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
RAMSEY’S TRACTOR, IMPLEMENTS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
DONOGHUE ARABIAN HORSE FARM 
PARK’S RANCH INCORPORATED, Established 1859 


~C€ome, Visit Our City and Its Historic Missions. 


2 
4 
ON 
ae 
| 
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GREGG TRAIL 
JOSLAH GREGG (1806 -1950), PROMPTED 
OF NINE YEARS RING A PERIOD 
MEYS TO SANTA 


WILD HORSE LAKE IN THE NORTH PART OF 
PRESENT AMARILLO. HIS ROUTE ON 


ERECTED 
by 
LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 


DAUGHTERS of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


and 
PALO DURO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


MARCH, 1959 


COMMEMORATING THE HISTORIC ROUTES 
of 
JOSIAH GREGG IN 1840 
and 
THE FORTY-NINERS 


Congratulations 
to 


LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 


and 


PALO DURO HIGH SCHOOL 


Pioneer Natural Gas Company 
The Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation 
Southwestern Public Service Company 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZII 


! OKLANOMA AND TRE PANHANDLE 
WORTH OF THE CANADIAN RIVER: 
RETURN JOURNEY FROM SANTATE TO. 
i BUREN. ARKANSAS. IN 1540, 
hou TE SOUTH OF THE CANADIAN. ON MARCH. 
« CAMP 
BORSE LAKE. PROBABLY. 
THE SITE OF THIS MONUMENT... 
Frank 
Lyle J 
Willian 
Direc 
Neuba 
| § I; M 
the M 
and M 
State 
FEBRUA! 
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GREETINGS FROM 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


Organized June 17, 1895 


THE FIRST CHAPTER IN TEXAS 


FIRST IN TEXAS 


AND A LEADER IN THE NATION 


In Texas, where people know Anico best, Anico sells more Life 
Insurance than any other Company, regardless of size. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Over 434 Billions of Life Insurance in Force 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 94) 


Ondawa-Cambridge (Cambridge, 
N. Y.) observed its 65th anniversary 
on September 10 at Hotel Cambridge 
with a luncheon, attended by 128 mem- 
bers and guests. 

The chapter regent, Mrs. O. K. Spurr, 
presided and introduced the guests, 
who included the State Regent, Mrs. 
Frank B. Cuff; the Vice Regent, Mrs. 
Lyle J. Howland; the Chaplain, Mrs. 
William H. Fulkerson; the Registrar, 
Mrs. Charles L. Bowman; and the 
Director of District 4, Mrs. John W. 
Canaday. State Chairmen attending 
were Mrs. Max J. Schnurr, D.A.R. 
Museum; Mrs. Linus F. Du Rocher, 
Genealogical Records; Mrs. Milton J. 
Neubauer, Press Relations for District 
Ill; Mrs. Walter R. Blood, Friends of 
the Museum; Mrs. Lee Wulff, Pages; 
and Mrs. J. Glen Sanders, New -York 
State Room at Ten Broeck Mansion. 


Representatives from 11 chapters 
brought best wishes and congratula- 
tions: Capt. John Harris, Chepontuc, 
Gansevoort, General John Williams, 
Hoosac-Walloomsac, Keskeskick,. Ma- 
heenawasig, Philip Schuyler, Saratoga, 
Schenectada, and Tawasentha. 

Mrs. Cuff, in her inspiring address, 
stressed the things that are right about 
America and asked that they be empha- 
sized more. She concluded by outlining 


Dedication ceremony for chapter banner, On- 
dawa-Cambridge Chapter. (L. to r.) Mrs. Wil- 
liam Fulkerson, State Chaplain; Mrs. Lee Wulff, 
State Chairman of Pages; and Miss Ruth M. 
Duryee, donor of banner. 


the projects for our schools, which she 
hoped would be completed during her 
administration. 

The anniversary was made a red 
letter day for the chapter by the gift of 
a beautiful, hand-embroidered chapter 
banner from Miss Ruth M. Duryee, 
one of its members. It was unfurled 
for the first time at this meeting and 
dedicated by Mrs. Fulkerson, State 
Chaplain, in a charming ceremony. 

The observance was brought to a 
close with a pageant written by Miss 
Duryee, Ondawa-Cambridge Chapter, 
Through the Years. The seven first — 
officers were impersonated by chapter 
members, wearing gowns of the 1890 
period, and each living past regent was 
presented in a gown worn during her 
regency. 

The chapter has had as a project 
this year the erection of a plaque to 
mark the site of the early military 
training ground in the old Cambridge 
district. This was done as an observ- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Gi from the 
AARON BURLESON CHAPTER 
Longview, Texas 


Greetings 
Alamo Chapter, San Antonio, Texas 
the Home of the Alamo 


ASA UNDERWOOD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
East Columbia, Texas 


CAPTAIN BLACK CHAPTER 
Mrs. H Morris, Organizing 
Honors Mrs. at 


Chapter Compliments 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM YOUNG CHAPTER 
LONGVIEW, TEXAS 


from the 
Organized 


ISAAC Geert TER. A. Kingwille Texas 
Mrs. Kurt E. Ni , Regent 


JOHN Sop CHAPTER 
Abilene, Texas 


JOHN CVERETT CHA 
Columbus, Texas 


Greetings 
from JOSIAH BARTLETT CHAPTER 
Borger, Texas 


Greetings from 
LIBERTAD CHAPTER 
Liberty, Texas 


its 
Arlington, 


LT. CHAPTER 
Organized April 1938 


Greetings 
MARY CHAPTER. D.A.R. 
Texas 


we 
, Miss Brown, Vice it 
Naney pter, Lu Texas 


NANCY “ CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
water, Texas 


Honori H. TABB 
NANCY H IN DAVIS CHAPTER 
Dallas, 


Our State Regent, Mrs. E. R. Riggs 
STON CHAPTER 


SAMUEL PAUL D CHAPTER 
Kilgore, Texas 


Grestings f 
SARAH go ERWIN CHAPTER 


Six Flag Cha) 


WILLIAM D.A.R. 
Bryan, Texas 


Greetings from Lt. Thomas Barlow 
Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 7 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
San Benito, Texas 


Honoring Past Regents 
HENRY DOWNS CHAPTER 
WACO, TEXAS 


HONORING 
ROSE BLAIR POLK 


(Mrs. Edward M. Polk) 
Our Organizing Regent 


JAMES BLAIR CHAPTER 
CORSICANA, TEXAS 
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Rebecca Stoddert Chapter 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Ray Ward & Son 


General Contractors 


Saunders and McAfee 


Insurance 


Compliments of 
Moore’s Pharmacy 


Darbyshire Steel Co., Inc. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


La Posta Motor Lodge, Inc. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Compliments of GUNNING-CASTEEL 
Your Neighborhood’s Good Neighbor 


Photo—By Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas 
Honoring Our Regent 


MRS. JAMES D. LUTRELL, SR. 
General Levi Casey Chapter, D.A.R. 
Dallas, Texas 


PEASE 
PRINTING COMPANY 
Letterpress and Offset Printing 
Phone RI verside 1-6559 2400 McKinney Ave. 
RALPH PEASE DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


JAMES D. LUTRELL COMPANY 
Resistance Welding Engineers 
P. O. BOX 8737 
Dallas, Texas 


In printing as in any 
other business .. . 

The bitterness of poor quality remains 
long after the sweetness of low 
price is forgotten 
WILKINSON PRINTING COMPANY 
1717 Wood Street 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


Change of Address 


If you are a subscriber and request a change 

ress, be sure and address it to the M e 
Office. N.S.D.A.R., otherwise it may not reach the 
magazine department. 
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BIG BEND CHAPTER = 
TEXAS SOCIETY, D.A.R. 
Invites You to 


ALPINE, TEXAS 
Gateway to 


BIG BEND 
NATIONAL PARK 


Courtesy: 
ALPINE DRUG STORE 
ALPINE LUMBER CO. 
CASNER MOTOR CO. 
CITY DRUG STORE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
FORCHHEIMER’S 
THE MODEL 
C. G. MORRISON CO. 
HIGHLAND 


LLAGE 
For Scenic Folder: 
Chamber of Commerce 
BOX 209 


In Memory of 
OUR BELOVED MEMBERS 
who have passed on 
Lucy Meriwether Chapter 
LAREDO, TEXAS 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 137) 


ance of New York State’s Year of 
History program. 

Ondawa-Cambridge, the 12th chapter 
to be formed in New York, is now 
looking forward to many more years 
of patriotic service——Mianda Speer. 


Hannah Benedict Carter (New 
Canaan, Conn.). Cornelia Esther Car- 
ter Constock (1839-1908), was a direct 
descendant of Hannah Benedict Carter. 
for whom the New Canaan Chapter was 
named. With her husband, Albert S. 
Comstock, she initiated the formation 
of the New Canaan Historical Society, 
securing the interest and cooperation of 
60 leading citizens of the town in the 
value of such an organization. 

Mrs. Comstock’s interest in the his- 
tory of Canaan Parish, now New Ca- 
naan, was not static, for she was fre- 
quently seen diligently following the 
trail of authentic sources of informa- 
tion, riding about town and its environs 
in her “surrey with the fringe on top,” 
in which she set erect and determined. 
It was indeed natural that, when the 
National Society, D.A.R. was organized, 


' Mrs. Comstock considered forming a 


chapter in her native town, and on 
September 14, 1894, her efforts were 


(Continued on page 141) 
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MRS. G. HARRY SHEPHERD, REGENT 


COL. GEORGE MOFFETT CHAPTER 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


the AFFECTIONATELY HONORED BY HER CHAPTER 
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ROSTER 


MARTHA LAIRD CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 


NAME AND NUMBER 
381588 Baxter, Mrs. R. L. 
420513 Berry, Mrs. W. F. 
341469 Branch, Miss Eva Bonner 
341471 Burns, Mrs. Frank 
462227. Caldwell, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
331450 Caldwell, Mrs. T. B. 
408697 Campbell, Mrs. B. F. 
408698 Campbell, Miss Leola 
445435 Chastain, Mrs. George L. 


469085 Cobb, Mrs. Claude Sam 
420154 Coker, Mrs. Chester 
447658 Conly, Mrs. R. C. 
412111 Connor, Miss Bessie 
331452 Crews, Mrs. D. C. 
396751 Edwards, Mrs. J. B. 
341470 Embry, Mrs. Joe 
441779 Firmin, Mrs. Jack 
336390 Fleming, Mrs. M. F. 
462228 Gipson, Mrs. E. A. 
439820 Holland, Mrs. John 
454706 Howard, Mrs. Nannie 
391256 Hughes, Miss Virgie Beth 
412122. Keeling, Mrs. G. W. 
317107 Latimer, Mrs. J. B. 
330170 ~=Lide, Mrs. D. D. 
336388 McAfee, Mrs. B. D. 
341475 Milstead, Mrs. J. O. 
402194 Mitchell, Mrs, A. S. 
418413 Mitchell, Miss Ruth 
431815 Moore, Mrs. James R. 
352126 O’Tyson, Mrs. A. H. 
403699 Rawlings, Mrs. D. S. 
380152 Stephenson, Mrs. F. W. 
415156 Stevens, Mrs. W. C. 
449717 Taylor, Mrs, Ladye 
331451 Temples, Mrs. J. P. 
336389 Walker, Mrs. T. C. 
466859 Wheeler, Mrs. W. D. 
341472 Winkle, Mrs. C. M. 
385143 Witt, Miss Mary Lou 


Mount Pleasant, Texas 
MAIDEN NAME 
Millie Collins Moody 
Nina Effie Taylor 


Agnes Wilkinson 


Bessie Temple Slaughter 
Adelaide Carter Hightower 


Nathlye Hoggatt 


Frances Campbell 
Willie Lee Heard 
Irma Grace Henderson 


Phila Slaughter 
Ona Campbell 
Anna Sue Branch 
Cleo Young 

Lela Marie Branch 
Patricia Lee Pigg 
Grace Traylor 
Nannie Barnett 


Margaret Ellen Little 
Ruth Whitener 

Zenobia Slaughter 

Marian Ernestine Mason 
Ann Colquitt Wilson Witt 
Nona Isabella Butler 


Grace Waters 

Etna Carwile 

Florene Campbell 

Vestacia Hodo 

Geraldine Henderson 
Ladye Brantley 

Margaret Virginia Caldwell 
Mary Fuqua 

Willie Campbell 

Gladys Wilkinson 


ANCESTOR 
Brig. Gen. Alexander McIntosh, S. Caroling 
Richard Oldham, North Carolina 
Asa Peabody, Conn. 
John Wilkinson, Va. 
John Slaughter, Va. 
Mathew Harris, Ga. 
Thomas Hightower, Va. 
Thomas Hightower, Va. 
Solomon Hewes, Mass. 
Samuel Ashmead, Penn. 
Thomas Hightower, Va. 
Lt. Charles Heard, S. Carolina 
Capt. Luke Whitfield, Ga. 
Col. William Bryan, N. Carolina 
Jesse White, Va. 
Thomas Hightower, Va. 
Asa Peabody, Conn. 
Col. George Davidson, N. Carolina 
Asa Peabody, Conn. 
John Slaughter, Va. 
Hancrist Carlock, Va. 
Alexander Montgomery Barnett, Va. 
James Kirk, Va. 
Thomas Lipscomb, Va. 
Capt. Henry Whitener, Weidner, N.C. 
Enoch Pearson, S. Carolina 
Mathew Harris, Ga. 
Lt. James William Greene, Va. 
Alexander Keith, Va. 
Alexander Keith, Va. 
James Waters, Maryland 
Zachariah Carwile, Sr., S. Carolina 
Thomas Hightower, Va. 
Josiah Cowles, Conn. 
Capt. Luke Whitfield, Ga. 
John Giles, Ga. 
Jesse White, Va. 
David Crawford, Va. 
Thomas Hightower, Va. 
John Wilkinson, Va. 
Alexander Keith, Va. 


JUNIOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 


UR efforts to arouse interest in 
J. A. C. through the D.A.R. 
Magazine are successful. The first 
response was a letter, dated October 
5, from Mrs. Philip W. Flynn, regent, 
Fair Forest Chapter, Union, S. C., 
asking for material for organizing a 
J.A.C. Club and adding that the arti- 
cle in the October issue was inspira- 
tional. 

Following are excerpts from a few 
of the letters and clippings received 
indicating renewed interest in J.A.C. 

South Carolina State Chairman, 
Mrs. Jackson Nye, sent in a news- 
paper clipping reporting a joint meet- 
ing of the Rebecca Pickens Chapter, 
D.A.R., with the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and the American 
Legion Auxiliary on November 11. 
Mrs. E. C. Currin was the program 
chairman and the topic was Faith of 
Our Fathers in the Local Schools. 

From Illinois came a letter from 


Miss Hazel M. Mortimer, head of the _ 


Social Studies t, Wash- 
ington Junior School, Rockford, IIl., 
stating that Rockford Chapter with 


by Mary Glenn Newell 
Vice Chairman in Charge of Publicity 


Mrs. John DeLong as regent and her- 
self as J.A.C. chairman, has organ- 
ized two J.A.C. Clubs, named, re- 
spectively, for George Washington 
and Andrew Jackson. 

The State Chairman of Louisiana, 
Mrs. John P. Godfrey, writes that the 
George W. Carver and Mary McLeod 
Bethune J.A.C. Clubs of Francisville, 
La., the only Negro clubs in Loui- 
siana, held a joint meeting on Octo- 
ber 19 to celebrate the raising of 
their new American Flag at Solitude 
School. A patriotic program was pre- 
sented in which the J.A.C. Prayer, 
Motto, and Creed were used. Patri- 
otic songs were sung, and an infor- 
mative talk on the American Flag was 
given. These clubs are sponsored by 
the Baton Rouge Chapter, Mrs. Rhea 
N. Watts, J.A.C. chapter chairman. 

South Dakota State Chairman, 
Mrs, Evelyn M. Ellis, wrote that she 
thought the J.A.C. publicity in the 
D.A.R. Magazine was a wonderful 
idea and it was ‘time for all D.A.R. 
members to take an interest in all 
the children of our Nation. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


State. Chairman of California, 
Mrs. William L. Jungbluth, was sure 
the articles in the D.A.R. Magazine 
would awaken greater interest in 
J.A.C. work. She said California 
would do its part to make the J.A.C. 
Publicity Scrap Book interesting. 

State Chairman of Oklahoma, Mrs. 
Gordon Tyler, was pleased with the 
J.A.C. article in the October issue. 
She said: “I had planned to give the 
history of J.A.C. at our Oklahoma 
Work Shop this fall, but just used 
your article.” 

State Chairman of Arizona, Mrs. 
Janet M. Avis, sent in a subscription 
to the D.A.R. Magazine and re- 
quested material for organizing clubs 
throughout the State. 

State Chairman of Mississippi, 
Mrs. James T. Mack, sent a copy of 
a mimeographed letter she was mail- 
ing to all chapter J.A.C. chairmen 
and Club directors in her State, ac- 
companied by a copy of our letter of 
October 12. 

From Mamaroneck, N. Y., there 
was received a clipping from the 
Daily Times of Oct. 9, telling about 
a tea given by the Larchmont Chap- 
ter, D.A.R. at the home of Mrs. 
Charles L. Bowman, for the Mamaro- 
neck School faculty members who 
direct J.A.C. Clubs. There are 36 

(Continued on page 151) 
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olina 


Compliments of 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


Compliments of 
Tyler Refrigeration Corp. 
Southwest Division 
Waxahachie, Texas 


THOMAS WYNN CHAPTER 
Greenville, Texas 


First Federal Savi and Loan 
Association of Greenville 


Greenville, Texas 


THE 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


OF GREENVILLE ® 


Enough to Protect You 
Small Enough to Know You 
Always Ready to Serve You 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS 


HOTEL DRUG Nos. 1 and 2 
Pete McC.eskey, Owner 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


JOHN LEWIS CHAPTER 
Baytown, Texas 


REO’S FLORIST 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS 


RIO GRANDE CHAPTER 
McAllen, Texas 


MOULTON “TY” COBB 
WESLACO, TEXAS 


CLAUDE’S HUMBLE SERVICE STATION 
4th Street and Avenue W. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


First National Bank of McAllen 
Member FDIC 


CAUDLE AND SONS GIN 
Hale Center, Texas 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 138) 


rewarded. She had become a member 
of the National Society on April 5, 
1894, and in May she was appointed 
organizing regent of Hannah Benedict 
Carter Chapter—the 21st in the Society. 
The appointment was made by Mrs. 
DeB. Randolph Klein, then State Re- 
gent, and in the following August she 
was confirmed as regent by the Na- 
tional Board of Management. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
12 members of the chapter were direct 
descendants of Hannah Benedict Car- 
ter; and during the first formal meet- 


ing each gave a brief account of the — 


Revolutionary service of Capt. John 
Carter, husband of Hannah Benedict 
Carter. 

Because of her keen interest in her 
birthplace, Mrs. Comstock proposed 
that “each member prepare her own 


Culpepper 
FURNITURE 
“Home of Good Furniture” 


612 West Texas Ave. Phone JU 2-8115 
Baytown, Texas 


STUDIO 
WILLIE REED ROWE 


Ex Regent 


John Davis and 
Comanche Springs Chapters 


Etchings - Restoration of Paintings 
Riggs Memorial Museum 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


papers, giving ancestral records in full, 
including whatever notes of interesting 
tradition she had.” During early years 
of the chapter, these papers were read 
by members at each meeting and re- 
lated not only their own background 
but stories about men and women who 
were noted for their activities during 
the Revolution. 

The regent’s pin, worn today by Mrs. 
Frank Richardson, chapter regent, was 
presented to the chapter by Mrs. Com- 
stock on June 11, 1895. Hannah Bene- 
dict Carter Chapter celebrated its 65th 
anniversary in September 1959.—Mi- 
nerva Wright Rockwell. 

Delaware City (Delaware, Ohio). 
In February Charles A. Jones, National 
President of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, spoke on Abraham Lincoln, 
a Great American. Our chapter cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary on March 7, 
1959, when about 70 members and 
guests met at the Women’s City Club. 
The present regent is Mrs. Edward 
Jenkins, who extended a warm welcome 


Ready to Serve your Banking Needs 
In Fabulous Rio Grande Valley 


McALLEN STATE BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


McALLEN, TEXAS 


to the principal speaker, our State 
Regent, Mrs. Charles R. Petree. Other 
State Officers present included: Mrs. 
Stanley L. Houghton, Mrs. Martin L. 
Cromley, Mrs. P. Freeman Mooney, 
Mrs. R. L. McClarren, Mrs. C. Richard 
Michael, Miss Laurabel Mooney and 
Mrs. Walter Frajola. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Charles Petree, Ohio State 
Regent; Miss Annie Kellogg, charter member, 
Delaware City Chapter; Mrs. Edward C. 
Jenkins, regent. 


D.A.R. Echoes of 50 Years was com- 
piled and told by Mrs. Walter Pabst, 
vice regent, who recounted these high- 
lights of our chapter: Organized March 
10, 1909, at the home of the organizing 
regent, Miss Anna Darlington Buck 
(Mrs. A. W. Firestone), with 19 charter 
members, 6 of whom are living today; 
the Harrison Trail Marker unveiled 
February 22, 1913; grave of William 
Warrington, a Life Guard of George 
Washington, marked in 1926; the Har- 
rison’s Trail Society, C.A.R., organized 
in 1958 during the regency of Mrs. 
J. C. Forse (Miss Ann Jenkins was the 
first president). 

The only charter member attending 
was Miss Annie F. Kellogg. Others 
still living are Miss Florence Kellogg, 
Mrs. Nicholas Joy, Miss Alice Hills, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Hills Christy. 

Mrs. Jay Forse and Mrs. Frederick 
Baker were cohostesses, assisted by 
Mrs. George Pugh, Mrs. Pabst, Mrs. 
Warren Burns, Mrs. Earl Evans, Mrs. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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The Amarillo Clearing House Association is pleased to honor the 


ESTHER McCRORY CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


\ 


ASSOCIATION 


Amarillo, Texas 


AMARILLO 
CLEARING 


HOUSE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
FIRST NATIONAL 


FIRST STATE BANK 


AMARILLO NATIONAL BANK 


BANK 


BANK 


NORTH STATE BANK 


Honoring Esther McCrory Chapter 
D.A.R. 


Apparel for Milady 
733 Polk 2715 Stanley 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


MARY TYLER CHAPTER 
Tyler, Texas 


CONSOLIDATED 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 311 
TYLER, TEXAS 


E. F. Tedder, President 


Magazine Chairmen! 


When sending in _ subscriptions, 
please do not include any names other 
than those for which you are sending 
a remittance. 
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Honoring our Regent 


MRS. C. E. INMAN 
MAJOR 
FRANCIS GRICE CHAPTER 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 141) 


Carl Johnson, Mrs. Rodolphe Stahl, 
Mrs. Thomas McNamara, and Miss 
Rebecca Van Deman. The Flag Day 
picnic at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Edward Jenkins was highlighted by a 
program by members of the Harrison’s 
Trail Chapter, C.A.R.—Mrs. Edward C. 
Jenkins. 


Columbine (Denver, Colo.). Our 
chapter is named after our State flower. 
We are especially proud of our small 
evening chapter, which was organized 
in 1953 and is made up mostly of busi- 
ness.and professional women. They are 
doing good work, and through their 
efforts we have made the Honor Roll 
several times (the Silver Honor Roll 
twice). Our National Honorary Vice 
President General, Mrs. Warder Lee 
Braerton, an Honorary member of the 
chapter, presented us with our beauti- 
ful D.A.R. Banner. This year we have 
been successfully celebrating our Colo- 
rado Rush to the Rockies Centennial. 
We gave the Girl Scouts a 3- by 5-foot 
Flag of the United States, with a pole 
and stand. 

During the summer our regent, Mrs. 
Rosalind Dieckman, spent 2 months on 
a trip to Europe. She toured 11 coun- 
tries and during our September meet- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Maryland D.A.R. Chapters 
Mark Constitution Day 


Day—the 172nd 
birthday of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in 1787, was 
observed by the Maryland State 
Society, D.A.R., when Mrs. Frank 
Shramek, State Regent, presided at 
the “Annual State Chairmen’s Meet- 
ing” of the Society on Constitution 
Day, September 17, at the New Serv- 
ice Center of Fort George Meade, Md. 

Representatives of the 34 chapters 
of the Maryland D.A.R. Society at- 
tended a day-long conference, when 
23 State D.A.R. chairmen presented 
their program plans for the coming 
year. This is one of the biggest 
events of the State Society for the 
year, with an anticipated attendance 
of some 200 women. This year the 
Maryland State Society stressed the 
Good Citizen Competitive Essay Con- 
test for senior high school girls, 
Americanism, national defense, and 
the approved school program. 

The project for the approved 
schools is to build a new gymnasium- 
auditorium at the Kate Duncan Smith 
D.A.R. School located at Gunters- 
ville, Ala. This school, established by 
the Alabama Daughters in 1924, is 
a day school in the 100-square-mile 
area it serves. All the household 
work and much of the manual labor 
in construction and maintenance 
work are done by the students. This 
school receives financial assistance 
from the State and county to defray 
teachers’ salaries and for pupil trans- 
portation. Otherwise, they are en- 
tirely dependent upon the D.A.R. for 


support. 


Mrs. Shramek announced that, 
in addition to the above-mentioned 
plans, Mrs. Irvin C. Brown, State 
Chairman of Genealogical Records, 
is very interested in having records 
copied from private cemeteries and 
all old burial grounds. The business 
meeting was followed by a luncheon 
at the Officers’ Club at Fort Meade. 
The Brig. Gen. Rezin Beall Chapter, 
Mrs. Bryan P. Warren, regent, was 
the hostess chapter. Mrs. G. W. S. 
Musgrave, Laurel, Md., a member of 
the hostess chapter, was chairman of 
reservations for the luncheon. 

The following State officers at- 
tended the State Chairmen’s meeting, 
in addition to Mrs. Shramek: Mrs. 
Eliot C. Lovett, vice regent, Chevy 
Chase; Miss Susie Jolley Frazier, 
Chaplain, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Frank Morris Rogers, Recording Sec- 
retary, Towson; Mrs. Elmer StC. 
Maxwell, Corresponding Secretary, 
Catonsville; Miss Alexandrina On- 
derdonk, Treasurer, Baltimore; Mrs. 
F. Sidney Beecher, Registrar, Silver 
Spring; Mrs. Edward L. Vail, Histo- 
rian, Hagerstown; Mrs. Theodore E. 
Stacy, Jr., Librarian, Phoenix, and 
Mrs. Leonard B. Rowles, Editor, 
Randallstown. 

The first fall Board Meeting was 
held October 6 at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Maryland State Chapter House, 4701 
Roland Ave., Baltimore, Md. The 
business meeting was followed by a 
fellowship luncheon, served by the 
Chapter House Committee. 

A statewide Conservation Meeting 
was held at the Chapter House at 
2:00 p.m. October 6, planned by the 


Mrs. Frank Shramek, State Regent of 
Maryland. 
Maryland State Conservation Chair- 
man, Mrs. Elon G. Salisbury. The 
speaker was Charles W. Mattison, 
head of the Education Section, U. S. 
Forest Service, and National Presi- 
dent, Conservation Education Asso- 
ciation. Maryland owns its own State 
Chapter House. The various State 
chapters help maintain and support 
this house by holding card parties on 
the second Tuesday of each month. 
A bazaar is held at the chapter house 
where jams, jellies, canned vegetables 
and handmade useful articles are sold. 

The State National Defense Lunch- 
eon Meeting was held in the Tide- 
water Inn at Easton, Md., on No- 
vember 11. This meeting was spon- 
sored by the Dorset Chapter. Mrs. 
Wilson King Barnes, the National 
Defense Chairman, presided. 

The Maryland chapters will sup- 
port the various national committee 
activities by money contributions and 
by having their members serve on 
various National Society committees. 
For example: Mrs. Ross Boring 
Hager of Baltimore is Librarian Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Wilson King Barnes of 
Baltimore was appointed National 
Defense Chairman of the National 
Society. 


A D.A.R. Marker at Arlington 


A few weeks ago a Bronze D.A.R. Marker 
was mounted on the reverse side of one 
of the recent “Military” Markers installed 
at Arlington National Cemetery. But it was 
not on the headstone of a serviceman—it was 
on the headstone marking the grave of his 
wife. Many people do not know that wives 
of servicemen can be buried in our coun- 
try’s national cemeteries where we nor- 
mally think only our military heroes are 
buried. But the wives may be placed in 

same graves and occasionally when 


they die first, in the grave that will hence- 


forth be reserved for the serviceman. 
When Vivian Jones Atkinson, a member 
of the Long Leaf Pine Chapter in Ruston, 
La., passed away there was no question 
about where she wanted to be_ buried. 
During the Korean conflict, while her hus- 
band was stationed in Washington, D. C., 


FEBRUARY 1960 


she was a member of the Bolling Air 
Force Base Officers Wives Club. When 
Mrs. Vandenberg, wife of the Air Force 
Chief of Staff, discovered that many young 
wives, often with little children, come to 
Washington to attend the funerals of their 
husbands, alone, tired, lost, and dismayed, 
she decided to organize an Arlington Ceme- 
tery Committee. Vivian Atkinson was one 
of the first members of this committee. 
When the superintendent of Arlington 
Cemetery notified her that an Air Force 
Officer or enlisted man was to be buried 
she often, with another Air Force wife, 
met the family, helped by caring for chil- 
dren, feeding babies, shopping, finding 
hotel rooms, or simply just listening and 
comforting. Vivian saw the care and at- 
tention given to the dead and living at 
Arlington, and she and her husband de- 
cided that there was the place they wanted 
to be buried. 


Last year, after fighting cancer for 3 
years, she died; in her memory the Long 
Leaf Pine Chapter wanted to place a 
bronze marker on her grave. But army 
restrictions on National Cemeteries pro- 
hibited putting a peg-mounted marker at 
the foot of the grave. After some cor- 
respondence the Department of the Army 
rendered a decision that may well interest . 
many D.A.R. chapters whose members 
may some day be buried in National Ceme- 
teries. They said “this emblem may be 
placed on the rear face of the headstone— 
provided it is of durable material which 
may be countersunk in the rear face of 
the stone so that it will not extend beyond 
the surface of the stone. All work in con- 
nection therewith must be accomplished 
by the organization or their designated 
representative at no expense to the govern- 

(Continued on page 157) 
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The pages honoring Mrs. Nelson Kilbourn, Kansas State Regent, are sponsored by the following chapters: 


ABILENE 
Abilene, Kansas 


ARTHUR BARRETT 
Marysville, Kansas 


BETTY BONNEY 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


BETTY WASHINGTON 


FORT SUPPLY TRAIL 
Ashland, Kansas 


HANNAH JAMESON 
Parsons, Kansas 


HENRY DAWSON 
McPherson, Kansas 


ISABELLA WELDIN 


NATHAN EDSON 
Clay Center, Kansas 


NEODESHA 
Neodesha, Kansas 


NINNESCAH 
Pratt, Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas RANDOLPH LOVING 
BYRD PREWITT JANE DEAN COFFEY Wichita, Kansas 
Ulysses, Kansas Coffeyville, Kansas 
SAMUEL LINSCOTT 
CAPT. JESSE LEAVENWORTH JEREMIAH HOWARD Holton, Kansas 
Leavenworth, Kansas Great Bend, Kansas 
CONCORDIA JOHN HAUPT SHAWNEE 
Concordia, Kansas Topeka, Kansas Kansas City, Kansas 
DANA KANZA STERLING 
Columbus, Kansas Macksville, Kansas Sterling, Kansas 
DODGE CITY LUCRETIA GRISWOLD LATIMER 
Dodge City, Kansas Eureka, Kansas TOMAHAWK 
Topeka, Kansas 
EMPORIA MARTHA LOVING FERRELL 
Emporia, Kansas Wichita, Kansas TOPEKA 
ESTHER LOWREY MARTHA VAIL 
Independence, Kansas Anthony, Kansas 
UVEDALE 
EUNICE STERLING MARY WADE STROTHER Hutchinson, Kansas 
Wichita, Kansas Salina, Kansas 
FLORES DEL SOL MINISA 
Wichita, Kansas Wichita, Kansas : 
FORT LARNED MISSION HILLS WYANDOT 
Larned, Kansas Mission, Kansas Mission, Kansas 
KANSAS CENTENNIAL 1961 
Corsages for K.D.S. COMING IN MARCH 


(Continued from page 130) 
Please do place this little task of 


ordering your corsage on your MUST — 


list as soon as possible, so that you may 
have just the type of corsage or cor- 
sages you want ready for you. 
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Information on Continental Congress. 


Revolution for Clean Waters, an important article on Conservation. 
Our Informal Patriotism, the story of the founding of the Society 


of the Cincinnati. 


The Virginia Navy in the Revolution. 
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ters 


HONORING 
MRS. NELSON KILBOURN 


STATE REGENT OF KANSAS 
1959 —— 1962 


The Kansas Chapters, Daughters of the American Revolution, take pleasure 
in presenting our State Regent, Mrs. Nelson Kilbourn, of Sterling, Kansas. 
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VISIT ORANGEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


EDISTO MEMORIAL GARDENS 


JACK NOLEN’S COURT RESTAURANT 
U. S. Highway 301 South—601 South 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


PALMETTO MOTEL THE EDISTO MOTEL AND 
ORANGEBURG MOTOR COURT 
U. S. Highway 301 South—601 South 


Jack Nolen’s Court Restaurant-Center 
Orangeburg, S. C. Orangeburg, S. C.—Ph. JE 4-7180 


JACK GUNDER’S RESTAURANT 
Orangeburg’s Most Delightful Eating Place 
U. S. Highway 301 North—601 North 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


HOLIDAY INN MOTEL—Orangeburg, South Carolina 


: Complete Hotel Facilities Swimming Pool 
Wall-to-Wall Carpet, T.V., Hi-Fi, Radio, Phone in each Room 
U. S. Highway 301—601 Teletype 7009—Phone JE 4-7130 
SALLEY & COMPANY Reproducers and Restorers of American Antique Furniture Orangeburg, S. C. 
R. L. CULLER REFRIGERATION SERVICE SUMBERLAND MOTEL 
165 Wall St., N. E. U. S. Highway 301 North 
Orangeburg, S. C. Orangeburg, S. C. 


BERRY’S ON THE HILL 
Food—Different and Distinctive 
Duncan Hines, Gourmet, American Express, AAA 


U. S. Highway 301 South—601 South Phone JE 4-5275 
Orangebiirg, S. C. 
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Sponsored by: Moultrie Chapter, D.A.R., Orangeburg, S. C. 
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GREETINGS 
Kate Barry Chapter, D.A.R. Spartanburg, South Carolina 


THE ANTHONY FOSTER INN 


The “Tony Foster Tavern” was built in the year 1807 by Anthony Foster. It was the home of one of the earliest of the 
important pioneer families of upper South Carolina. This inn afforded a convenient stopping place for guests who traveled by 
stage from the North and South, and also East and West as it stood at the junction of the Georgia Road and the Carolina- 
Charleston Road. 


One of the notable guests was John C, Calhoun, who would spend the first night of his journey to Washington here, and 
generally the last night of his return trips to his home in Pendleton, South Carolina. The room on-the upper southeast corner 
is still known as the “John C. Calhoun Room.” 


This early mansion was built of brick made in a kiln on the place. It is of Tudor architecture, and is still in good repair. 
Various families and their descendants have occupied this house down through the years. Among them have been Fosters, 
Bobos, Lipscombs, and Lancasters. 


Courtesy of 


Coca-Cola Bottling Company Pine Street Motel 
Community Cash Stores Vernon Rowland’s Phillip’s “66” Service 
Stephenson Finance Company Sam F. Mize Memorials 
Goodyear Service Stores Dan Ayers Flowers 
Smith-Outz Drug Stores La Motte’s Drive In Restaurant 
Ernest Burwell, Inc.—Chevrolet Littlejohn’s Garden Center 
Spartan Petroleum Company Edgewood Antique Shop 
Arrow Armatures Company West’s Gulf Service—Union Street 
Spartan Insulating Company Stoddard-Suddeth Papers by Mary S. Stoddard 
Peoples Finance Service Bill Hall’s Gulf Service 
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Bottled under authority of The Coca-Cola Company 


Columbia Coca-Cola Bottling Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


THE DECISION 


We loved Virginia, river and fall, Gradually now we saw flaws in her reason, 

We had pride in our heritage, Englishmen all! Started protesting, which England called treason 

We looked to England for guidance and aid Forcing decisions for right or for wrong, 

Trusted her always, never afraid. The protection of England, or liberty’s song. 

A few that taxing was bad Our representatives voted to stan 

Wanted representation; we thought they were mad. For our independence, freedom at hand. 
; We obeyed blindly our country’s ands, We fought for freedom, we came out winning. 
Putting ourselves in incompetent hands. Can fighting for liberty e’er be called sinning? 


“No!” says George Washington with wisdom of sages 
. “No!” we have echoed down through the ages. 
From decade to decade we've heeded their cry. 
We lived as free men; as free men we'll die! 


By Dee VaucHan—age 13—8th grade, Curry School, 
Greensboro, N. C. (October 1959, after a pilgrimage to 
Williamsburg, Va.), led by Miss Jessie Peden, Guilford 
Battle Chapter, Greensboro, N. C. 
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DANIEL MORGAN CHAPTER, D.A.R. GAFFNEY, S. C. 


LIMESTONE COLLEGE 


Limestone College of Gaffney, South Carolina, was established in 1845 by Dr. Thomas Curtis, eminent Oxford University 
scholar and minister, assisted by his son, Dr. William Curtis. 


Located a thousand feet above sea level in the beautiful Piedmont section of the State of South Carolina, amid the rolling 
lands that extend southward from the Blue Ridge Mountains of the Appalachian Range, the charming old school has had 
high intellectual and cultural tone from its beginning. 


Limestone is a fully accredited four-year liberal arts college, with accommodation for 400 young women; an able Faculty 
of scholarly and sympathetic teachers provides a sound progressive educational program that prepares young women to take 
their places in a changing social order. 


Courtesy of 
Merchants and Planters National Bank Campbell Limestone Co. 
Piedmont Federal Savings & Loan Assn. Alma Mills 
Poole Chevrolet Co., Inc. Bank of Gaffney 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. - Citizens Oil Co. Pure Oil Products 
Cherokee Lumber Co. Peoples Drug Co. 
C. B. Poole Inc. W. D. Cooksey, Sinclair Products 
Zeb Whelchel, Gulf Oi! Dist. Shuford-Hatcher Co. Inc. 
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This marker to George Washington was erected by the Emily G 
Geiger Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution of Johnston, 
S. C., on Feb, 22, 1933. It designates the place where Washington 
rested on his journey from Columbia, South Carolina, to Augusta, 
Georgia, in 1791. 


The Emsley Lott Tavern was located across the road from this 
site, at the intersection of the Long Cane Road and the Columbia 
Road. This was a center of activity in this section for many years, J “ 
being used by travelers, gypsies, stage coach stop between Hamburg, r 
Augusta, Columbia, Charleston and points north, and for mustering 
grounds. In later years the Emily Geiger Chapter dissolved and 
several members became affiliated with “Old 96 District” Chapter of WAI 
Daughters of American Revolution in Edgefield, a neighbortown 
and the County Seat. 


Din 
This page presenting Johnston’s historic marker is made possible by the following firms and public spirited 
individuals: 

SATCHER MOTOR CO... .. Dealer in Ford cars and trucks, Johnston, S. C. 

FEAGLE MOTOR CO. .... Dealer in Buick and Chevrolet, Johnston, S. C. 

RIDGE GAS AND OIL CO., Esso Distributor, L. J. Courtney, Johnston, S. C. 

RIDGE BANKING CO. ... . Johnston and Ridge Spring, S. C. 

EDWARDS OIL CO., Distributors of Texaco products, Johnston, S. C. 

HARRISON FERTILIZER CO. . . . . Trenton, S. C. 

MAYOR and TOWN COUNCIL of Edgefield, S. C. 

JOHNSTON FLOUR MILL INC., Johnston, S. C. 

HART WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., Johnston, S. C. : 
: W. H. CLARK, Gulf Oil Products, Johnston, S. C. 


J. RAYMOND FOLK, Attorney, Edgefield, S. C. 

QUALITY SHOP, Women’s Apparel, Edgefield, S. C. 

ALFORD’S GINNERY, Cotton Seed and Fertilizer, Edgefield, S. C. 

THE RIDGE CITIZEN of Johnston, the Hub of The Ridge, L. J. Aull, Editor 


Sponsored by 
“Old 96 District” Chapter, Daughters of American Revolution, Edgefield, South Carolina 
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rited 


OLD CHERAWS CHAPTER 
Cheraw, S. C. 


COMPLIMENTS 


Of 


J. P. STEVENS 
& CO. Inc. 


DELTA FINISHING DIVISION 


WALLACE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gine Gabrics Since 1813 


CHARLES PINKNEY CHAPTER 


Bamberg, S. 


Carlisle Military 
School 


Bamberg, South Carolina 


James F. Risher, President 
William R. Risher, Headmaster 


Camden Military 
Academy 
Camden, South Carolina 


James F. Risher, President 
Lanning P. Risher, Headmaster 


CHERAW 
COTTON 
MILLS, Ine. 


Cheraw, South Carolina 


Friends of Cowpens Chapter, 
D.A.R. 


SMITH-OUZTS DRUG STORES 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Spartan Refrigeration Com 
Spartan! South 


OUR FAMILY CIRCLE 
By Annie E. Miller. 552 pp. $10.00 
G logies of Land Smith, Robert, Bostick, 
Lawton, “Grimball, Erwin, Stafford, Maner. Including 
Hyrnes, Scrivens, Jaudons, Rhodes, Daniels, Willing- 
hams, Baynards, Pollhills, Goldwires, Caters. 
Order from: MRS, M. L. TONGE. 
166 Clifton Ave., Spartanburg, S. C. 


THEODOSIA BURR CHAPTER 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 
CHAPIN COMPANY 
Complete Shopping Center 
MYRTLE BEACH, S. C. 


Free Parking 
Free Delivery 
Air Conditioned 


KATE BARRY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Courtesy of 


PEACH BLOSSOM 
MOTEL 


Intersection U.S. Hwy. 29—U.S. Hwy. 9 


Junior American Citizens 
(Continued from page 140) 


clubs with a membership of 947 stu- 
dents. These Clubs are sponsored by 
the Larchmont Chapter, Mrs. L. 
Jerome Philp, regent, and Mrs. Paul 
F. Schucker, J.A.C. chairman. 

State Regent of Georgia, Mrs. 
Harold I. Tuthill, writes: 


Will you please send me some material 
that might help me to secure the approval 
of our local school authorities in allowing 
the J.A.C. program in the schools? 

The Curriculum Planning Committee has 
refused permission to organize clubs. We 
have the Handbook, and the October and 
November Magazines, but we need some- 
thing very specific to use in convincing the 
committee of the value of the program. 


A letter has gone to Mrs. Tuthill in 
reply to her request, but as her prob- 
lem is one that has come up in sev- 
eral States, especially in the cities, 
perhaps some of you who have been 
more fortunate in securing permis- 
sion of school officials to organize 
clubs, may be able to offer some sug- 
gestions. 

And now a final INPORTANT 
NOTICE: For the J.A.C. Publicity 
Scrap Book we want all newspaper 
clippings, etc., from the closing date 
of your report in March 1959 to the 
closing date of your report for 1960. 
All material must be in the hands of 
the National Chairman, Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie, not later than March 10, 
1960, so that she can send it on to — 
me by March 15. Be sure name of 
paper and date are shown on all 


clippings. 


HONOR ROLL CREDIT 


A chapter is given credit for each subscription 
sent in by or for a member of the chapter. A sub- 
scription may be sent in by the chapter treasurer, 
chairman or individually for honor roll credit. 
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of 
ANDREW PICKENS CHAPTER 
Clemson, South Carolina 


Compiiments of 
BLUE SAVANNAH CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Mullins, South Carolina 


Hi 
H. B. 
cont, 


ts of 
FAIR FOREST CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Union, South Carolina 


Greetings to the 
Major Robert Lide Chapter, D.A.R. 


Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Company 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Honoring Mrs. Irene Keith, Past Regent 
Fort Prince George Chapter 
Pickens, South Carolina 


SAMUEL “BACOT CHAPTER 
Florence, South Carolina 


SWAMP FO CHAPTES 
MARION, SOUTH ka 


ts 
WAXHAWS CHAPTER 
Lancaster, 8. C. 


Compliments of 
General John Barnwell Chapter, D.A.R. 
BARNWELL, S. C. 


Honoring our Regent 
MRS. ROBERT B. FORT 
THOMAS WOODWARD CHAPTER 

Winnsboro, S. C. 


JASPER CHAPTER 
On Her Fiftieth Anniversary 
C. D. Coleman Oil Company 


STAR FORT CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
GREENWOOD, S. 


GEO. H. DAVIS 0: 
GREENWOOD, 
Lander College, Ss. C. 
Four-Year Fully Accredited Liberal Arts College 


for Women, Enrollment Limited, High Scholastic 
Standards, Excellent Faculty and Home Atmosphere. 


BELK-HUDSON COMPANY 
CHESTER, C. 
WHITE ROSE OIL CO. 

Perry Woods, Jr., Owner 
GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
POWER FOOD STORES, INC. 
2801 St. 
COLUMBUS, 8. C. 
Rebecca Picken Chapter 
Dillon, S. C. 

DILLON COMPANY 
Deere Sales and 
North Ist Ave., Dillon, 8. C. 


Newberry, S. C. HYMAN AUTO COMPANY 
McSWAIN FUNERAL HOME SUILLON, 
Newberry, c. Pontiac Opel 
NEWBERRY TOBACCOLAND HOTEL 


Senior pe College for Men and Women 
WHITAKER FUNERAL HOME 
Ambulance Service Tel. 270 


NEWBERRY, 8. C. 


Good Accommodations, Dining 
Room Service, Home Cooked Food 


E. HARRISON DILLON, PH 9107 


Courtesy of 
Catawba Chapter, D.A.R., Rock Hill, S. C. 
PETER HOARY CHAPTER 
of Conway, South Carolina 


With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 142) 


ing showed colored slides and gave an - 


interesting account of the trip. While 
in Europe she had the opportunity to 
see the United States Memorial Chapel 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, 
England, that was dedicated by Vice 
President Richard Nixon last spring, 
also Lafayette’s Tomb, where our 
American Flag flies constantly, in Paris, 
the Arc De Triomphe with its eternal 
Flame, and many other historical 
places. On Memorial Day Mrs. Dieck- 
man was privileged to be at the United 
States Military Cemetery at Luxem- 
bourg and viewed the grave of General 
Patton, beautifully decorated with 
flowers. She was sad to see the fields 
of crosses, where more than one half 
of the 10,000 American soldiers killed 
in Luxembourg during the World War 
II were buried, but did notice that the 
cemetery is kept in beautiful condition. 

Our Flag chairman, Miss Ida Stock- 
well, made a trip east to Fort McHenry, 
and we received from her the following 
account of her trip: 

Several months ago, a friend took me on 
a trip to Baltimore and to Fort McHenry, 
which is about 3 miles from the city. I 
thoroughly enjoyed visiting the old Fort. 


Our National Anthem, The Star-Spangled _ 


Banner, now means more to me. As you 
all know, it was written in 1814 by Francis 
Scott Key, who was really expressing. his 
own feelings, as he watched the attack of 
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THE ANDERSON BANK 
Friendly and Dependable 
Serving the Citizens for 22 Years 
McArthur Ave. Dillon, Ph. 787 


the British on the fort during the night. 
When dawn came, he could see the Ameri- 
can Flag still flying over the fort. He 
wrote some of the words of the song while 
standing on the deck and later finished it 
in a Baltimore tavern. It did not become 
the official National Anthem until 1931. 
The fort was named in honor of George 
Washington’s secretary, James McHenry, 
who later was the Secretary of War. It 
was built as a harbor defense for Baltimore. 
It is a brick structure, in a five pointed 
formation; it is now used as a museum, 
containing displays, such as a gun exhibit, 
historical murals, wall maps, a flag collec- 
tion, and some authentic period pieces of 
furniture. Nearby the American Flag waves 
from a pole, believed to be on the same 
site as the original wooden pole. By presi- 
dential proclamation the Flag flies day and 
night. My trip was both interesting and 
inspirational, and now I can sing the Star- 
Spangled Banner with genuine patriotic 
feeling. —Ruth Waldeck. 


Princess Sehoy (Birmingham, Ala.) 
celebrated its 25th anniversary June 3, 
1959, with a tea at the home of Mrs. 
John B. Privett, former chapter regent. 
The hostesses for the occasion were the 
past regents and organizing members 
of the chapter. Mrs. Eugene A. Richey, 
past chapter regent and State Vice 
Regent, presented the program. She 
introduced organizing members present, 
as well as former chapter members. 


HOBKIRK HILL 
CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Compliments and Best Wishes 
from 


THE COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


In Loving Memory 
LULA CANTEY NETTLES 
donated by W. F. Nettles, Jr., Son 

Camden, South Carolina 


Each past regent was presented and 
asked to give a 3-minute sketch of her 
regime. 

The chapter is named for an Indian 
Princess who lived within the bound- 
aries of what is now Alabama and who 
was a Muskogee, Tribe of the Wind. 
Many prominent families of Alabama 
are descendants of hers and her French 
husband, Captain Marchand. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. John T. Clarke, Vice President 
General; Mrs. Cobb Barclift, Mrs. David C. 
Batson, Mrs. John Privett. 


The late Mrs. P. B. Bowers organized 
the chapter June 19, 1934, with the 
able assistance of the late Mrs. Joseph 
R. Estes. They “builded well,” as was 
attested by the short sketches each 
regent gave of the highlights of her 
administration. 

Mrs. John T. Clarke, Vice President 
General from Alabama, was presented 
and installed the officers; Mrs. David C. 
Batson, is the new regent. Princess 
Sehoy Chapter has the distinction of 
having been on the Honor Roll since 
the system was begun and on Golden 
Honor Roll since it originated. Among 
the many distinguished guests present 
were State officers and State chairmen. 
—Harriett Kinnaird Privett. 

Stephen Heard (Elberton, Ga.). 
Several State and National leaders 
joined members of the chapter in ob- 
serving Constitution Day, September 17. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Honoring 


ALFRED C. ZWECK 


State Regent of Iowa 


1958 - 1960 


In appreciation of her Outstanding Leadership the lowa 
Society Daughters of the American Revolution present their 
State Regent as a candidate for the office of 

VICE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


FEBRUARY 1960 
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i IOWA SOLDIERS HOME 


{ 


This is “OLD MAIN” erected in 1887, the oldest of 33 baildings which now comprise the Iowa Soldiers Home at Mar. 


shalltown, Iowa, authorized by Act of the Iowa Legislature on March 31, 1886. The Iowa Soldiers Home now furnishes a home 
for 395 veterans of our wars, and 116 wives and widows of veterans. 


This space sponsored by the following Chapters of Central District: 


SUN DIAL, AMES FORT DODGE MARSHALLTOWN, MARSHALLTOWN 
DE SHON, BOONE GRINNELL SPINNING WHEEL, MARSHALLTOWN 
PRISCILLA ALDEN, CARROLL POWESHIEK, GRINNELL ISHAM RANDOLPH, NEWTON 
CEDAR FALLS CANDLE STICK, HAMPTON SOLOMON DEAN, NEVADA 

OPEN FIRE, ELDORA IOWA FALLS WATERLOO 


NEW CASTLE, WEBSTER CITY 


Featured by SPINNING WHEEL CHAPTER and MARSHALLTOWN CHAPTER, Marshalltown, Iowa 
Central Director, Mrs. Gaylord Stewart 


Southwest Iowa District 


Waubonsie Clarinda 
Council Bluffs Council Bluffs TI 
Abigail Adams Des Moines fifth tk 
Beacon Hill Des Moines Financ 
Jean Marie Cardinell Des Moines 
Mercy Otis Des Moines ig 
Mary Marion Knoxville found 
Shenandoah Shenandoah Headm 
Deborah Franklin Atlantic 
Old Thirteen Chariton 
Independence Jefferson 
Glenwood Glenwood 
This brown sandstone house still stands overlooking the Nishnabotna River Guthrie Center Guthrie Center 
near Lewis, Cass County, Iowa. Its large basement served as an underground Madrid Madrid 
‘i railway refuge for slaves during Pre-Civil War days. It is located in an area Barnes-Moore Osceola 
' that was first an Indian settlement, then a Mormon village and the home of the | Naney McKay Harsh Creston 
first white settlers. Denison Denison 


Prepared by Deborah Franklin Chapter, Atlantic, Iowa 
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ST. MARY’S EPISCOPAL SCHOOL FOR 
INDIAN GIRLS 


Sponsored through 
Scholarships and Projects 


by 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution 


and 


Children of the American Revolution 


Shirley Garreau Norma Eddy Rita Red Star 


iome 


Elgene Black Lance | Caroline Red Wing 


This school, which was founded in 1873, accepts girls of any tribe, degree of blood or denomination. Its grades run from 
fifth through twelfth and it is college preparatory with its main emphasis placed on character building and citizenship. 
Financial assistance is given to graduates for college training. 


In its summer program the school places some of its most responsible girls in homes where they can become a part of a 
family and learn of our way of living. The five girls shown above were in Spencer homes this year. Their summer parents 
found them responsible, attractive, and lovable and have asked for them another year. For particulars write to Kenyon Cull, 
Headmaster, St. Mary’s School, Springfield, South Dakota. 


This page sponsored by the Northwest District of lowa 


Algona Chapter, Algona Ann Justis Chapter, Odebolt 

Pilot Rock Chapter, Cherokee Onawa Chapter, Onawa 

Clear Lake Chapter, Clear Lake Sac City Chapter, Sac City 

Betty Alden Chapter, Emmetsburg Mary Ball Washington Chapter, Sheldon 
Okamanpado Chapter, Estherville Bayberry Chapter, Sibley 

Mary Brewster Chapter, Humboldt Martha Washington Chapter, Sioux City 
Cumberland Valley Chapter, Ida Grove Lydia Alden Chapter, Spencer 

Mason City Chapter, Mason City Ladies of the Lake Chapter, Spirit Lake 
Helen Hinman Dwelle ‘Chapter, Northwood Buena Vista Chapter, Storm Lake 
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Iowa is known for her big State Fair. The first of these fairs was sponsored 
by an agricultural society, and Fairfield was named the site because it was, 


“probably quite as near the center of population of the state. 


” Six acres of 


ground were enclosed with a substantial straight rail fence 10 feet high. Pre- 
miums were “awarded to articles of merit in various departments of agriculture, 


mechanism, and domestic economy.” Admission was 15 cents. 


Sponsored by the Southeast District of Iowa D.A.R. Chapters 


Bettendorf—Antoine LeClaire 
Burlington—Stars and Stri 


Clinton—Clinton 


Davenport—Hannah Caldwell 


Montezuma—Montezuma 


Mount Pleasant—James Harlan 
New London—John See 


Oskaloosa—Oskaloosa 
Fairfield—Log Cabin 
Fort Madison—Jean Espy Ottumwa—Elizabeth Ross 
Iowa City—Nathaniel Fellows Sigourney—James McElwee 
Iowa City—Pilgrim Tipton—Open Prairie 
Keokuk—Keokuk Washington— Washington 
Keosauqua—Van Buren County Winfield—Winfield 


Featured by the LOG CABIN CHAPTER, Fairfield, Iowa. 


NORTHEAST DISTRICT OF IOWA 
D.A.R. CHAPTERS 


Greetings 
ALDEN SEARS CHAPTER 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


DUBUQUE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
DUBUQUE. IOWA 
Organized August 22, 1894 
Charter No. 110 granted March 20, 1895 


Compliments of 
HANNAH LEE CHAPTER 
WEST UNION, IOWA 


Greetings 
tOWACO CHAPTER 
Marengo, Iowa 


G from 
LUCRETIA DEERING CHAPTER 
OSAGE, IOWA 


its of 
MAYFLOWER CHAPTER 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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SINGIN’ GATHERIN’ 
By Atma L. Gray 
Regent, Akron Chapter, Akron Ohio 


All day we drove, all night we drove 
To hear the hill-folks sing, 

To hear the tunes blind Jilson played 
In London for the king; 

Then home we came across the hills, 
And, oh,-the way was long. 

The barefoot children fill my dreams 
With Elizabethan song. 
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I hear the muted dulcimer, 
The fiddle and guitar; 

I see the dancers dip and sway 
Around each distant star; 

I throb to Indian drums again, 
But I remember best 


A mountain woman dressed in brown 


With a baby at her breast. 
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ROSALIE 


By Louise Hartley Morehead, 


Mississippi Chairman, D.A.R. Magazine Advertising 


Rosalie, the stately ante bellum 
mansion in Natchez, now the State 
Shrine of the Mississippi Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, is visited annually by thousands 
of people interested in the beauty of 
early Mississippi homes, especially 
during the now famous NATCHEZ 
held each year in 
March. Members from over the State 
act as hostesses and, dressed in lovely 
colonial costumes, greet the guests. 

Rosalie, which stands on historic 
grounds, was purchased by the Mis- 
sissippi Society, D.A.R., in 1938. 
The house was built by Peter Little, 
1820-23, and later purchased by 
Andrew Wilson, whose descendants 
lived there until the recent death of 
“Miss Annie’ Rumble Marsh, who 
spent her entire life in this charmed 
atmosphere. A handsome oil por- 
trait of her hangs in the library. 
Here in 1716 Bienville established 


Long Beach, Miss. 


furniture reupholstered in the same 
silk damask, woven in Italy. 

In the library is the Hepplewhite- 
type secretary formerly belonging to 
Sir William Dunbar and bequeathed 
by his great-granddaughter to Rosa- 
lie. In the dining room rests the 
beautiful old banquet table, serving 
tables with exquisite silver services, 
all of which reflect gracious living 
in the past. Also in this room is 
displayed the handsome silver service, 
presented by the State of Mississippi 
to the Battleship Mississippi in 1908. 
When this famous battleship was 
scrapped and dismantled, through the 
efforts of influential Mississippians, 
the silver service was secured for the 
State, as well as the large silver and 
copper punchbowl, tray, cups, and 
ladle given by the City of Natchez 
to the USS Mississippi. The bell 
from the Mississippi was also pro- 
cured and reposes in the high brick 


A ROYAL 
WELCOME 
TO THE 


MISSISSIPPI 


© swimming pool 


STATE 


CONFERENCE 


D.A.R. 


FEBRUARY 
25-27 


drive-in lobby 

® trained staff for party, 
convention or meeting 

® smart dining rooms 

® noted cuisine 


wall surrounding the grounds. 
A graceful curving stairway leads 
to the second floor, where four fam- 


the first fort on the Mississippi River 
and called it Rosalie, for the beauti- 
ful Duchess of Pontchartrain. In 


rown 


1729 the French citizens and priests 
were massacred by the Natchez In- 
dians. 

The furnishings bought in 1858 
are still being used in this mansion. 
The complete set of Belter furniture 
has been in these double parlors since 
1858. Carpets and mirrors were pur- 
chased at the same time. The mir- 
rors were buried in the hillside when 
the Federal Army threatened and 
later occupied Natchez. They are 
still beautiful and unmarred. In one 
of the parlors stands the harp end 
Pleyel piano used by the Misses Rum- 
ble during their girlhood. The crys- 
tal chandeliers were imported from 
France. New draperies with gold 
cornices have been added and the 


ily bedrooms are furnished with great 
care and in the dignity of that pe- 
riod. In one of these four-poster 
beds slept General Gresham and in 
another, General Grant rested, dur- 
ing the period when Rosalie was 
Union Army headquarters. In the 
old kitchen, separated from the big 
house by a latticed walk, will be 
found the quaint copper and iron 
cooking utensils used in the fireplaces 
of early times. 

Rosalie, the Mississippi D.A.R. 
Shrine, built more than 130 years 
ago on hallowed ground, where once 
stood old Fort Rosalie, is one of the 
outstanding mansions of Natchez, 
Miss. 

(See Ad on Inside Back Cover.) 


JACKSON, 


MISS. 
A D.A.R. Marker at Arlington Now the D.A.R. marker stands boldly on BEAUMONT 
: Vivian’s headstone in one of the most TEXAS . 


(Continued from page 143) 


ment. A sketch of the emblem showing 
full details should be submitted to the 
office of the Quartermaster General for 
approval together with a signed statement 
from the next of kin of the deceased mem- 
ber authorizing the placement of this em- 
blem on the headstone.” 


FEBRUARY 1960 


beautiful cemeteries in the world—only a 
short distance from the Lee Mansion. And 
after many generations a descendant re- 
turns to Virginia to rest only 40 miles 
north of Stafford County, Va., where one 
of her ancestors, Pierre Battoe, landed 
from France in 1701.—Dorothy Henderson 
Melton. 


R 


E. DUMAS MILNER, OWNER 
BILL GREEN, GEN. MGR. 


MAGNOLIA, MISSISSIPPI 


Forging Ahead with the Magnolia State 


Home State of Two Miss Americas 


HISTORIC COURTHOUSE 


Magnolia—where the old and the new blend har. 
moniously to make it a well balanced community. 


Magnolia—county seat of Pike county, is known 
for its beautiful magnolia trees and true Southern 
Hospitality. 


Magnolia—located on Highway 51 and the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, with an abundant water 
supply, ample supply of natural gas, unlimited elec- 
tric power, dairying, timber, sheep, poultry, beef 
cattle, oil— 


Magnolia—with civic and cultural clubs, includ- 
ing Rotary, Lions, Chamber of Commerce, Mac- 
Dowell Music, 20th Century, and Garden, numerous 
churches, splendid schools, and a fine hospital— 


Magnolia—within four miles of 700-acre Percy 
Quin State Park where swimming, fishing, boating, 
and water skiing are enjoyed by thousands of visi- 
tors from all states of the nation. 


OF PIKE COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI Y’all come! 
Magnolia Insurance Agency Chadwick Arms 
Richmond Cleaners Ford’s Nursery 
Magnolia Radio & Electric Service Magnolia Bank 
The Cottage of Flowers and Gifts _ Movie Star of Magnolia, Inc. 
Citizens Savings Bank Lindale Florist 
Magnolia Feed & Seed Co. B. D. Statham 
Stewart-Pickard (Chevrolet-Corvair ) Sunflower Food Store 
Great Southern Wirebound Box Co. H. H. Simmons’ Sons (Ready-to-W ear ) 
Magnolia Gazette Farmers Milling & Seed Co. 


Frazier’s Trade Post (New and Used Cars) Magnolia Antique Shop 


Magnolia Builders Supply Co. Sealtest Foods Division (National Dairy Products Corp.) 
from 


Magnolia Members, Judith Robinson Chapter and Advertisers 
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LINE 


AMITE COUNTY BANK 
Member F.D.1.C. 


MISSISSIPPI 


THE STATE of “MISS AMERICAS” 
THE STATE of “BEAUTIFUL WOMEN” 
THE STATE of “OLE MISS” FOOTBALL TEAM 


AMITE COUNTY 


Original settlers came mainly from New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. 


GLOSTER 


Elevation—435 feet. Population—1500. 

On Memphis, Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, and New Orleans 
line of Illinois Central Railroad. 
Utilities—Mississippi Power & Light Company. 
Water, Sewerage and Gas—Town of Gloster, and 
Texas Eastern. 

Home of Crawford Corporation—Crawford Homes 
Ranger Station—Homochitto National Forest— 
198,000 acre-area open to the public to play, picnic, 
and fish. Visitors always welcome. 

Pine Hills Country Club—Year round golfing. 

Pine Hills Little Boys Baseball park and stadium. 
Long Leaf Pine Plantation and others near by. 
Livestock, timber, and pulpwood industries. 

On Highways No. 24 and 33. 

Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist Churches, and others. 


This page sponsored by the businessmen of Gloster 


FRED A. ANDERSON, JR., Mayor 
CRAWFORD WHOLESALE LUMBER CO., INC. 


Crawford Homes 


ADAMS INSURANCE AGENCY , FOSTER INSURANCE AGENCY 


J. L. Adams, Jr., Agent 


Keith Foster, Agent 


J. V. RATCLIFF COMPANY PLANTERS MERCHANTILE co 


Furniture - G.E. Appliances 


T. W. L. STORE 
Variety Store 


PARKER AUTO PARTS 
N.A.P.A.—Dealer 


General Merchandise 


M. E. CAUSEY 
Dry Goods - Ready-to-Wear 


R. E. SMITH BUICK CO. 
Autos 


BROWN FUNERAL HOME PIGGLY WIGGLY 


Emile Brown, Director 


W. W. LEWIS 
Pulpwood Dealer 


Groceries 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. 
“Helping build Mississippi” 


AMITE RIVER CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
os MRS. ISAAC L. TOLER, REGENT 
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JUDITH ROBINSON CHAPTER—D.A.R. 


Honors 


MRS. O. R. DIAMOND, Regent 


Organized 1913 


MRS. MADGE QUIN FUGLER, Organizing Regent 
McComb — MISSISSIPPI — Summit 


Located in Pike County, oil capital of the state, 
Extends greetings and welcome to our friends. 
We hope you will find time to visit our cities 
While touring the historic sections of Mississippi. 
McComb is the “Camellia City of America”; 

The “Hospitality City” of the State; 

And home of “The Lighted Azalea Trail” in the spring. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


McCOMB, MISSISSIPPI 
Bank of Personal Service 


SIESTA MOTEL 
Junction Highway 51-98 & 24 
McCOMB, MISSISSIPPI 
New and Modern 


MECHANICS-STATE BANK 


McCOMB, MISSISSIPPI 
A Public Service Institution 


Compliments of 


PROGRESSIVE BANK 


SUMMIT, MISSISSIPPI 
“Large enough to accommodate 
Small enough to appreciate” 


I. T. COVINGTON & SONS 
SUMMIT, MISSISSIPPI 
Hardware and Farm Supplies 


LAKE MOTEL 


Highway 51 - North 
SUMMIT, MISSISSIPPI 


Established in 1909 “Swimming Pool” 
McCOMB GARDEN CLUB 
Mrs. Frank Bridges, Pres. 
Sponsors of “Lighted Azalea Trail” 
(beautiful to see) 
thia’s Essa = — rights ought not to be infringed unalienable rights; that among these are 
CyntH URER r forefathers were aware that n these wo cornerstone of a 
ve rin Fg Og of were not being treated as creatures of mighty nation was laid. 


The following essay, submitted by Miss 
Maurer, won highest honors in New York's 
_— District Good Citizens contest last 
spring. pyre: Cynthia, a brilliant stu- 
cent, who had planned to enter St. 
rence University last fall and major ° 
history, was killed in an automobile ac 
dent on November 8, 1958, 
completed her essay. 


Our 
concept 
he that every indivi ign 

however humble, is of infinite worth in the 
eyes of God, and the firm conviction that 
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worth. They were denied representation 
in the government which made the laws 
under which they had to live. 

Their legislatures had no voice with 
which to speak out against injustice. So 
these men came together and began the 
task of establishing a Republic where 
tyranny would not rob man of his God- 
given dignity. 


AND ONE OF THEM, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, took up his pen and wrote a most 
perfect summation of the Dignity of Man: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 


Innumerable changes have been wrought 
in our country since the days of Thomas 
Jefferson. Technological progress has 
eased man’s burdens by creating devices 
to do a large share of his work. Agricul- 
tural advances have made possible the pro- 
rc of a vast bounty of life-giving 


WE AMERICANS can be justly proud 
of our great Republic, for in it we seek 
the realization of the dream that men have 
cherished since time began. 

A way of life where the dignity of man 


(Continued on page 161) 
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The 


JAC 


@ Friendly Hospitality 


@ Service 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Convention Headquarters 
For the South 


@ Gracious Living 


The Heidelberg, completely remodeled and dedicated to serving 
your organization, now offers you the finest in banquet 
and convention facilities 


@ Luxurious Suites 


FLEETWOOD 2-6571 


MAGNOLIA STATE 
CHAPTER 


Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


THIRTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


1929 — 1959 


Mrs. James T. Morris, Regent 


Congratulations from 
Brown Furniture Stores 
Crescent Laundry & Cleaners 


Morris Pharmacy 
Prescriptions 


Smith’s City Shoe Shop 


FEBRUARY 1960 


While in Mississippi Visit 
The Chapel of the Cross 


MANNSDALE, MISSISSIPPI 
(near Jackson) 


Shrine of the Children of the 
American Revolution 
Compliments of 


Dickson Service Station 
Texaco Products 


Nolen — Drugs 
Well’s “Ideal”? Cleaners 


Cynthia’s Essay 
(Continued from page 160) 


pe gavin be crushed under the brutal heel 
0 
eae us el hold fast to our great Amer- 

ican Ideal, so that in a world where totali- 
tarianism is constantly seeking to enslave 
human minds we may stand as a shining 
example, pointing the way to a new age 
when all men everywhere shall live with 
all the rights and privileges accorded to 
them by their Creator when he bestowed 
upon them the unspeakable gift of dignity. 


* 
Correction 

On page 48 of the January, 1960 issue of 

the D.A.R. Magazine an ad ap in 


memory of Mrs, Harry Woodruff. It should 
have read Mrs. Harry Woodnutt. 


Pledge or Give Allegiance: Which? 
By Patsy Knapp* 
The audience is hushed and still. The 


bow their heads. Softly and 

pray the Lord’s Prayer. After the “Amen.” 
the audience turns toward the Flag of 
United States, and standing at attention wih 
po right hands over — hearts, they 
tng legiance to the ew. The deep feel- 

¥ emotion and gratefulness can be felt 
heard in their words, uttered proudly, yet 
theaeherclly The strains of the National 

Anthem peal forth, and the audience sings, 
still at attention, of Ran glorious Flag that 
still waves ‘‘O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

This is a picture of true American citizen- 
ship; but sad to say, I have never seen it. 
Instead—wherever I have gone—I have seen 
disregard, disrespect, and a lack of humility 
toward God and Country 

In cur school assemblies and in the class- 
room, the rag often talk during the 
reading of God's W 
the Lord’s Prayer, ‘they stand first on one 
foot, then on the other. Some © to 
laugh and whisper or gaze around i 
disregard for those who are in 
the prayer. 

< Allegiance to National 

Anthem. Again, Bg Pa don’t know how 
to stand. Some don’t even bother ee take part 
in this small, yet great privilege. a 


or too lazy, or is it just mere habit and in- © 


difference to the 


I do not believe it is laziness nor the fact 
respect, or careless pattern into which we 
have fallen, "is it true that we, who have been 
born in s country with op 

of the Flag and Pledge? 


Santen, Lebanon High School, Lebanon, 
Presented before annual meeting of Lebanon Bias 
(Continued on page 162) 
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j 
i 
\ 
D 
tne 
Jackson's Favorite 
pe sacred words cf the Holy Scriptures have 
a been read. The students rise to their feet and 
are 
ess.” 
f a 
on fee) ing of the words which we have said so often? 
Does our Flag have no significance to us? 
has Have we no respect for this “land of oppor. 
rices tunity” which has the blood of many ns 
‘cul: and races in its soil? Why? Are we too tired 
won 
Mate allegiance to this Flag of the United States of 
America? 
roud 
seck 
have 


G 
THE SAMUEL HAMMOND CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
KOSCIUSKO, MISSISSIPPI 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


SINCE 1919 
KOSCIUSKO, MISSISSIPPI 


All Success To 


SAMUEL HAMMOND 
CHAPTER 


GULF COAST CHAPTER 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


JOHNSON & RITCHIE 
ENTERPRISES 


P.O. Box 2218 
Evergreen Station 


Gulfport, Mississippi 


Factory space for Rent 
Warehouse space for Rent 


Contact Owners 
J. E. Johnson M. C. Ritchie 


HERITAGE 
COUNTS 
A LOT 


Noble heritage and fine tradi- 
tion cannot be bought. They are 
earned through years of devotion 
to such things as honor, principles 
and service. 

Merchants & Farmers Bank of 
Kosciusko is proud of its heritage, 
earned through seven decades of 
continuous, faithful banking serv- 
ice to Attala County. We consider 
this heritage a precious possession 
and shall always hold it high in 
our business and community rela- 


tionships. 


MERCHANTS AND 
FARMERS BANK 
KOSCIUSKO, MISSISSIPPI 
Branch Offices in 
ETHEL WEIR 
SALLIS 


GULF NATIONAL BANK 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


Serving the age Gulf Coast 
Six C 


Greetings from 
BELVIDERE CHAPTER 
Greenville, Mississippi 


G 
BERNARD ROMANS CHAPTER 
Mississippi Society, D.A.R. 


Compliments 
CHA D.A.R. 


col PORT MGHAPTER 


DAVID CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Indianola, Mississippi 


Compliments of Deer Creek Chapter 
Leland, Mississippi 


Greetings from 
DOAKS TREATY CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Canton, Mississippi 


ts of 
JAMES GILLIAM CHAPTER 
Marks, Mississippi 


G 
NAHOULA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Laurel, Mississippi 


In Loving Memes of 
PEARL GRAHAM SECREST 
Pushmataha Chapter, Meridian, Miss. 


SAMUEL DALE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Meridian, ~ Mississippi 
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Inelude your Zone Number for 
better postal service. 


BILOXI CHAPTER 
Biloxi, Mississippi 


BEACH HOTEL 

and MOTEL 
waite JIMMIE LOVE, 
General 


Overlooking The Gulf of Mexico 


at 

Telephone: IDlewood 6-551] 
Teletype 163 


T.K.E. & T. & S PHARMACY 
Rexall Drug Stores 
Tupelo, Mississippi 


Compliments 
COCA-COLA BOTTLING WORKS 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 


ROBINSON INSURANCE AGENCY 
Louisville, Mississippi 


BASS PECAN COMPANY, INC. 


The World’s largest grower of pecan trees 
LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI 


Compliments of 
Holiday Inn Motel and Restaurant 
Highway 45-W West Point, Mississippi 


The Denton Manufacturing Co. 


Ice Cream - Dairy Products - Ice 
Flour and Feed Mill 


Planters Cleveland & Shelby 
Ginners Mississippi 
Pledge or Give Allegiance: Which? 


(Continued from page 161) 


What do the words of the pledge mean? 
“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
Uni States of America.” 
When we say this, we are making a solemn 
— giving our loyalty, faithfulness 
m as citizens, to country where we 
— born or which we have adopted as our 


hom: 
“And to the which it stands.” 

The Republic is the United States and the 
Flag represents it. To thie 4 Republic on are 
making this solemn promise to give it every 
measure of ourselves in any thing which she 
might demand of us. 

Wo’ Nation God, indivisible.’’ 


have seen many examples of nations 
that tried to exist without God. have 
become filled with chaos and have e 


divided. As long as we remain “One nation 
this can never happen to the 


United States. 

“With Liberty and Justice for all.” 

This is the only Nation where there is no 
distinction made in the eyes of the law be- 
tween people of different incomes and people 
with different heritages. 

We all have the many “blessings of free- 
dom” assured to us in the Bill of > ag Now 
we must strive to make ourselves worthy of 


us 
as citizens of the United States 


pect 
a small phase in citizenship; but it is an 
important one. If we cannot give our 


it? 

The Americans’ Creed” written by William 
Tyler Page, tells us our duties as citizens of 
this country. 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Columbus, Mississippi invites you 


to attend the historic 


Columbus Pilgrimage 


to 


Ante Bellum 


Homes 


MARCH 26 through APRIL 3, 1960 


16 of the more than 50 Ante Bellum 
Homes will be open for the Pilgrimage 


For Free Illustrated Brochure and full information write: 


The Columbus Chamber of Commerce 


COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 


A Very Special Place 


by Lynn Brussock 


National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


P= of Constitution Hall’s D 
Street corridor becomes a very 
special place each year during Con- 
tinental Congress. To this spot come 
packages of all sizes and shapes from 
distant areas of the Nation. To it 
Daughters are attracted by the bus- 
tling activity that continues through- 
out the week. The mecca of busy 
people every day of Continental Con- 
gress, this is the Junior Membership 
Bazaar booth, conveniently located 
between the official jeweler and the 
official photographer. 

Juniors throughout the county 
are now making their plans and 
preparations for their contributions 
to the Bazaar. Whether members of 
an active chapter committee or alone 
in their chapters, their part in mak- 
ing the Bazaar a very special place 
is vital. The imaginations and hands 
of these young women create aprons, 
toys, stuffed animals, earrings, novel- 
ties, and other items to go home with 


Congress buyers. Each year exciting 
new ideas add variety to the selec- 
tion of attractive merchandise for 
sale at the booth. Shoppers will find 
the Juniors’ wares reasonably priced 
and suitably packable for traveling— 
ideal Congress thank you gifts and 
take-home remembrances for children 
and grandchildren. 

Pat Olds (Mrs. Roy Thomas), of 
the District of Columbia, and her 
Bazaar staff are responsible for the 
corridor’s transformation to our very 
special place. Her assistants will in- 
clude all State Chairmen and Na- 
tional Vice Chairmen attending Con- 
gress and a number of other Junior 
Members who wish to contribute 
their time and energies to this phase 
of the committee’s work. For the 
transformation to be complete when 
Monday morning activity begins, the 
girls will be busy on the Saturday 
preceding Congress opening the 
packages of all sizes and shapes ad- 


dressed to the Junior Membership 
Bazaar, Administration Building, 
1776 D Street, NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. They will also sort items, ar- 
range the most effective displays, add 
price tags to the items not priced 
by the senders, and make other ar- 
rangements for the most efficient op- 
eration of the booth all week long. 

Janet Yeager, National Vice Chair- 
man in charge of notepaper sales, 
will add to the booth an assortment 
of notepapers from Nelson Studio 
and Lester Miller. Also available 
during the year from local Junior 
Membership Committees, the selec- 
tion will include insignia papers in 
several sizes, insignia placecards, 
State map notes, papers with sketches 
of Constitution Hall and Memorial 
Continental Hall, and other designs 
for every taste and purpose. 

After Congress ends, the Bazaar - 
continues to be a very special place 
for the students at our Approved 
Schools who receive Helen Pouch 
Scholarships from the proceeds of 
every item sold. This year our goal 
is $1,000.00 to be earned for the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund to 

(Continued on page 170) 
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HONORING 
Miss M. Colie Covington 


age 92, Organizing Regent of 
Cherokee Rose Chapter 
Hazlehurst, Mississippi, in 1948. 


Miss Covington is still active 
in D.A.R. and club work. 


COOPERATION 


We need your cooperation in sending in new or 
renewal subscriptions. Please send us both your given 
mame and your married name to avoid errors in your 
subscription. Prior to this notice, we have had mix- 
ups as a result of two people having the same names, 
both from the same city. 


Greetings from — YAZOO CHAPTER 
Yazoo City, Mississippi 


Compliments 


from 


MERCHANTS & 
PLANTERS BANK 


TCHULA, MISSISSIPPI 


Member F.D.1.C. 


ASHMEAD CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
OLD SOUTHERN TEA ROOM 
Cooking 
VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI 
Visit Historic Anchuca 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
Ante Bellum Home. Open for tour 
Antique Shop in Old Quarters 


COURT HOUSE MUSEUM 
— Built 1855 — 
A General History Museum 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
1848 - 1960 
Compliments of 
David Reese Chapter, D.A.R. 


G 
ROSANNAH WATERS CHAPTER 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Compliments 
FRANK WHOLESALE 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Compliments 


Clarksdale King and Anderson Co. 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 


Honoring our State Regent 
MRS. LOUISE MOSELEY HEATON 
EF 


Board, R h Waters Chapter 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 


In @ tion of 
MRS. WILLIAM D. LUM 
Pathfinder Chapter, Port Gibson, 
Claiborne County Board of Supervisors 
Port Gibson, Mississippi 
NATCHEZ TRACE SOCIETY, 


1959, 
Fort Rosalie Chapter. 


FROM OUR BOOKSHELF 


PORTRAIT OF PATRIOTISM; WASH- 
INGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE, 
by Ann Hawkes Hutton. Chilton Press, 
Philadelphia and New York. 190 pp. 
Price, $2.75. 


If anyone asks the average American 
to name the most famous American 
painting, he probably would reply, 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 
He might not know the name of the 
artist, but he would add, “and I think 
it’s in the Capitol at Washington.” As 
a matter of fact, after numerous jour- 
neys since it was completed in 1851, 
it is now housed in its own building at 
Washington Crossing State Park, Bucks 
County, Pa., dedicated only this year. 

The artist, Emanuel G. Leutze, a 
native of Wiirttemberg, Germany, was 
born in 1816 and came to this country 
(Philadelphia) with his parents in 
1825. His father was a manufacturer 
of fine combs. Early in life, his artistic 
ability was evident, particularly in por- 
traiture and the depiction of historical 
scenes. He returned to Germany while 
still a young man, studying at the 
famous Diisseldorf school. 

The painting, Washington Crossing 
the Delaware, was undertaken after 
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careful preliminary study and the 
making of numerous sketches. A friend 
posed for the figure of Washington, 
and the famous Houdon life mask was 
the “model” for Washington’s face. The 
tenseness and excitement of the sur- 
prise crossing, on which so much de- 
pended, are reflected in the attitude 
of Washington and the strain evident 
in the oarsmen, rowing sturdy boats 
used for transporting iron ore. Mrs. 
Hutton has recounted the events that 
prompted undertaking of the Crossing 
on Christmas night, 1776, with dramatic 
and keen realization of its strategic 
importance. 

Although Leutze hoped that his 
painting would eventually be housed in 
the Capitol (where it was exhibited 
soon after completion in Germany and 
shipment to the United States), it was 
not purchased by the Congress. In- 
stead, the artist was commissioned to 
paint the great mural in the Senate 
wing, Westward the Course of Empire 
Takes Its Way, a work that aroused 


_ Linceln’s interest and admiration. 


The account of the exhibition of the 
picture in a church at Washington 
Crossing and its effect on the troops 


of children that arrived by hundreds 
to see it is a story in itself. 

Mrs. Hutton, who has presented the 
facts about the painting and the history 
connected with Washington’s Crossing 
so entertainingly, is Planning Commit- 
tee Chairman of the Washington Cross- 
ing Park Commission, and a winner of 
the D.A.R. Award of Merit; she was 
named a Distinguished Daughter of 
Pennsylvania this year. 


THE FAIRFAX PROPRIETARY, by 
Josiah Look Dickinson. Warren Press, 
Front Royal, Va. 148 pp. and 2 maps, with 
a general index, index of graveyards, and 
indexes of lessees of Leeds Manor and 
Gooney Run Manor, and an appendix giv- 
ing a transcript of the Hite vs. Fairfax 
suit. Price, $10.00. Available, postpaid, 
from the author at 400 North Royal Ave- 
nue, Front Royal, Va. 

Those whose ancestral roots originate 
in Virginia’s Northern Neck will find 
this carefully compiled volume on the 
Fairfax Proprietary and the hundreds 
of lessees who occupied portions of it 
the source of information and interest. 
The Northern Neck, a tract of some 
5,282,000 acres was inherited by Mis- 

(Continued on page 170) 
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THE TOCCOA CHAPTER, D.A.R., Toccoa, Georgia 
Honor our 


Charter Members of 1923 and The C.A.R. Members of 1959-60 


Charter Member Ancestor State 

McLaughen, Mamie Ramsay (Mrs. J. Lt. Jose South Carolina 
Mitchell, Leila Spearman (Mrs. E. Col. Williams, Sr. ............... South Carolina 
Ramsay, Laura Jarrett (Mrs. W. Robert Jarrett Georgia/South Carolina 
Simpson, Eva St. Claire Narden (Mrs. Major Thos. Mayberry North Carolina 


MEMBERS OF CURRAHEE SOCIETY, C.A.R., SPONSORED BY 
The Toccoa Chapter 1959 
Mrs. E. D. Wright, Senior President 


Robt, Hark. William Stephenson South Carolina 


THE TOCCOA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Toccoa, Georgia 


This page is generously sponsored by the following merchants of Toccoa, Georgia: 


Andrews Hamby (Men’s Store) Martin Lumber Company 
Bank of Toccoa Matthew’s Mortuary “Home of Thoughtful Service” 
Belk Gallent Company, Inc., Department Store McNeeley & Company—Complete Home Furnishing 
Citizens Bank of Toccoa Pharmacy—Parker-Newman 
Colonial Store Pharmacy—Medical Center 
Deluxe Tire & Appliance Company Trogdon Furniture Company—Mfgs. of dining room furniture 
Lovetts Jewelry Store Oe Wright Mfg. Company—Mfg. of Boys and Youths Wear 
Fred L. Hayes Department Store 
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HONORING 


MRS. BENJAMIN W. McCRARY, Arkansas State Regent 
CAPTAIN BASIL GAITHER CHAPTER 


LITTLE ROCK CHAPTER 


GILBERT MARSHALL CHAPTER 
CENTENNIAL CHAPTER 


JOHN McALMONT CHAPTER 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Honoring 
Mrs. B. W. McCrary, Arkansas State Regent 
John Cain Chapter, Hope, Arkansas 


WwW. FOX & SONS 
Yellow Pine and Hardwood 
PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 


G 
JONESBORO 
Jonesboro, 


HAPTER 
Arkansas 


Land of rtuni 
QUACHITA CHAPTER 
Malvern, Arkansas 


PINE BLUFF SAND 


Greet: 
TEXARKANA NA CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


& GRAVEL CO. 


D CHAPTER 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


W. P. McGEORGE, JR., PRES. 


RIVER CONTRACTORS 


Gusting from 
MARION CHAPTER 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Revetments - Dredging - Pile Dikes 


Compliments of 
W. B. deYampert Merc. Trust 
WILMOT, ARKANSAS 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


SMITH-CALDWELL DRUG STORE 
Benton, Arkansas 


CHAMPAGNOLLE CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


A 
Sportsman’s | THE FIRST NATIONAL 
Sport BANK 
Enjoyed by of 
all the family 


El Dorado, Arkansas 


Member Federal Deposit I Corp 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 86) 


GRAPHICS: Photo division, film strips, posters, (excluding 
salaries which are not reported and should not be estimated 
at less than $100,000) 


PUBLICATIONS: UN published monthly magazine, United 
Nations Reviews in official UN Languages; also numerous 
pamphlets. These are sold to the public but no estimation 
of revenue from these were given. 

(Includes special editors and sales promotion) 


Total Publications Costs 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES: Guides—(Cost of a fellowship 
or internship are included in these, as well as other 

—_— Services—(Guided tour, other than amount included 


) 
Estimated Income 1958 $872,000 
Costs: $175,000. cd profit $697,000, but actual profit said 
to be on hand $17,000 with no explanation of discrepancy 


leuantion Centers—Total cost at Headquarters and overseas 
(excluding sales and circulation section—UN bookshop) 
Total Education Costs .. 


GRAND TOTAL: OPI EXPENDITURES for 1958 ...... 


$ 56,000 $ 56,000 
$ 166,896 
$ 132,312 
$ 47,450 
$ 346,658 
$ 83,000 
$ 158,000 
$5,179,000 
$5,420,000 
$8,658,470 


*Authors Note: These figures do not include costs of telecommunication, a considerable proportion of which 


represents wages of radio technicians at Headquarters, not listed in report. 
**Authors Note: There is 


a revenue from TV, however, which yielded an income of $189,788.62, during 


1958. For pose vg 5 minute UN news broadcasts are sold to government stations in Italy and Yugoslavia 
for $47 each. Since no record of profit is given in the report, the author can only assume that the expenses 
quoted 


above are net.) 
Reprinted by special permission from the Amenican Mercury, November, 1959. 
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Com CAFE 
1010 Tenth Street Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
THE PINE BLUFF CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Honoring their Regent Mrs. W. A. Rucker 


Judge John Dyer Trimble 
House, Washington, Ark. 


Begun in 1842 and completed in 
1847, the Judge John Dyer Trimble 
home in Washington, Ark., is one of 
the finest examples of ante bellum 
architecture in the historic old town. 
It is constructed of hand-dressed 
lumber of heart pine. The 12 by 
12-inch sills were hewn from logs 
and fastened together with pegs and 
rawhide thongs. 


The house has been occupied by 
members of the Trimble family for 
more than 100 years. At present 
three granddaughters of the builder 
reside in it and guide visitors through 
its handsomely appointed rooms, The 
original antique furnishings, which 
were bought in New Orleans and 
transported by river boat to Camden, 
and overland by ox wagon to Wash- 
ington, are to be seen here. Most of 
the pieces are more than a century 


old. 


Pledge or Give Allegiance: Which? 
(Continued from page 162) 


This leaves our path clear. By making our- 
selves fine examples of this indivisible Nation 
under God, we can guarantee for our posterity 
that these States will remain forty-nine States 
united; and that our children’s children will 
enjoy the many blessings we too often have 
taken for granted. 

To be worthy of this great Nation we, as 
students, must try to do our part. We must 
be humble before God who made it possible 
for the first Americans to come here to wor- 
ship Him as they pleased. We must do our 
part in honoring our Flag and the Republic 
it represents. Only by accepting these duties 
and obligations to our Country can we become 
true American citizens. It is up to us to 
accept the apparently small duties, a respect- 
ful attitude toward our Country, our Flag, 
and our God. 

Harry B. Mitchell sums it up in these words. 
“I am only one, but I am one; I cannot do 
everything, but I can do something; and what 
I can do, and what I should do, by the Grace 
of God I will do.” 
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MRS. BENJAMIN WILLIAM McCRARY 
Arkansas State Regent 
1958-1960 
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COLONEL JOHN STARKE CHAPTER, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


distinctive 
hospitality... 


Picture this promise of perfect pleasure: 
immaculate beauty, a far-flung reputation for fine food 
and abundant facilities . . . artfully blended with an 
auto entrance and outdoor attractions that compliment 
today's trend to casual dress and the “right” 
atmosphere. Beautiful bedrooms, 

Luxurious studios, Exquisite suites. 


Completely and comfortably air conditioned. 


ban JAMES, | 


ent. General Mgr 


Kight Daughters and a Granddaughter of an 
Oklahoma Mother Joined the D.A.R. Recently 


Front row, left to right: Eola Biggs (Mrs. 
Francis E.) Draper, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Effie 
Thompson Biggs (Mrs. Milton), the mother, 
Seiling, Okla.; Milton Biggs (now deceased), 
the father; Clifford Samuel Biggs, their only 
son, father of Pauline Joy Biggs, Seiling, Okla. 
Second row, left to right: Leona Biggs Martin 
(Mrs.), Norman, Okla.; Zelma Biggs Scoggins 
(Mrs. Albert A.), Aline, Okla.; Clara Biggs 
Tatge (Mrs. Lester L.), Norman, Okla.; Jessie 
Biggs Buitron (Mrs. Oscar), New Orleans, La.; 
Mildred Biggs Clark (Mrs. Albert), Lamont, 
Okla. 

Third row, left to right: Vivian Biggs Swimley 
(Mrs. Charles L.), Norman, Okla.; Lela Biggs 
Holland (Mrs. Frank). Seiling, Oklo. 
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By Mrs. Grover C. Spillers 
State Regent of Oklahoma 


RECORD that has perhaps never 

been equaled in D.A.R. annals 
was established November 12, 1959, 
when all of the eight daughters and 
one of the granddaughters of Effie 
Thompson (Mrs. Milton) Biggs, Na- 
tional No. 413525, of Seiling, Okla., 
joined the Woodward Chapter of the 
Oklahoma Society, D.A.R., of which 
Mrs. Biggs is a member. 


These nine new D.A.R.’s were re- 
ceived into membership at a dinner 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Lewis L. 
Snow, Honorary State Regent of 
Oklahoma, with Mrs. Matthew G. 
Scott of May, Okla., chapter regent, 
presiding, and the State Regent, Mrs. 
Grover C. Spillers, and the State Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Charles A. 
Parkin, of Tulsa, as honor guests. ® 


Pauline Joy Biggs, daughter of Clifford L. Biggs 
and Veda Mahaffey Biggs, Seiling, Okla., a 
student at Oklahoma University. 
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HONORING 


MRS. GROVER C. SPILLERS 


Our beloved State Regent 
in appreciation of 


her untiring and unselfish service 


to Oklahoma Society of N.S.D.A.R. 


Presented by 


Southwest District of Oklahoma Society, N. S. D. A. R. 


ANNE LEE CHAPTER—Altus 
BLACK BEAVER CHAPTER—Norman 
CHICKASKA CHAPTER—Chickasha 
DUNCAN CHAPTER—Duncan 


HOBART CHAPTER—Hobart 

LAWTON CHAPTER—Lawton 

SARAH KEMBLE KNIGHT CHAPTER—Sayre 
WASHITA CHAPTER—Clinton 


Honoring Mrs. Inez McMillan Gibson 
ARDM! 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


G 
CUSHING CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Cushing, Oklahoma 


liments of 
Oklahoma 


Ponca City, ‘oe D.A.R. 
Home of the Pioneer Woman Statue 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHAPTER 


of the 


National Society 
Daughters 


of the 
American Revolution 


Organized December 14, 1904 


House Committee 
(Continued from page 116) 


year has gone by, they will be right 
back, to do a wonderful and hard 
job. Many would not miss it for 
anything. 

Ask some of the Daughters, ~e 
have served with us! 
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D.A.R. Magazine Advertising News 


What an Issue this is with such wonder- 
ful articles, advertising and sponsored space. 
We in the Magazine Office hope you will be 
as thrilled as we are with the advertising 
total for February—$11,523.50!!! Figures 
are so impersonal, but that amount repre- 
sents real work and cooperation by indi- 
viduals in 29 State Societies and 403 Chap- 
ters. They surely worked hard for OUR 
Magazine, and our unbounded thanks go to 
them. 

Leading the seven sponsoring States this 
month is Texas, Mrs. Edgar R. Riggs, State 
Regent, Mrs. Lorenzo L. Skaggs, State 
Chairman. 62 of 104 Chapters sent a total 
of $3,882.00. The three leading Chapters 
were John Alexander McKnitt Chapter, 
$495.00, Jane Douglas Chapter, $269.50, 
and Lady Washington Chapter, $230.00. 

A two-year project in the State of Wash- 
ington resulted in all 39 Chapters, 100%, 
participating to achieve a total of $2,055.00. 
Mrs. Frank Stephens, State Regent, and 
Mrs. Howard R. Turner, State Chairman, 
spent many hours assembling the material. 
Rainier Chapter leads with $641.00, Nar- 
cissa Prentiss Chapter, $237.00, Sacajawea 
Chapter, $120.00. 

Mississippi, Mrs. Louise Moseley Heaton, 
State Regent, Mrs. Harry H. Morehead, 
State Chairman, sent $1,444.00 from 32 
Chapters out of 51. Judith Robinson Chap- 
ter is first with $275.00, Ralph Humphreys 
Chapter, $225.00, Magnolia State Chapter, 
$165.00. 

29 of the 59 Chapters in South Carolina 
sent ads totaling $1,237.00, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Richard E. Lipscomb, State 


Regent, and Mrs. Stokes J. Smith, State 
Chairman. Kate Barry Chapter sent 
$182.00, and Daniel Morgan, Moultrie, and 
Old 96 District Chapters each $150.00. 

In Jowa, Mrs. Alfred C. Zweck, State 
Regent, Mrs. C. E. Zink, State Chairman, 
76 of the 87 Chapters forwarded $672.50, 
including Algona Chapter, $145, and $100 
each from Deborah Franklin, Log Cabin, 
and Spinning Wheel Chapters. 

100% participation by the 29 Arkansas 
Chapters, Mrs. Benjamin W. McCrary, 
State Regent, Mrs. Francis F. Gammill, 
State Chairman, resulted in $465.00. Abend. 
schone Chapter was first with $130.00, John 
McAlmont Chapter second with $47.50. 

14 of Oklahoma’s 41 Chapters secured 
$258.00. The State Regent is Mrs. Grover 
C. Spillers, the State Chairman, Mrs. Jasper 
E. Smith. $100 from Col. John Starke, Sr., 
Chapter gave it first place. 

The seven sponsoring States were joined 
by 22 additional States sending in $1,510.00. 

Several ads were sent recently for a 
quarter-page space. Please refer to estab- 
lished ad sizes and rates in the kit material 
sent last summer. No quarter-page space 
is now available. To properly place ad- 
vertising, abide by the present ad sizes and 
rates, 

In order to expedite preparation of ad 
material for printing, please send it direct 
to the Magazine Office rather than to my 
home 


Keep up your good work and we will 
really be proud of our report in April. 
Mrs. George J. Walz 
National Chairman 
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WASHINGTON-LEWIS CHAPTER, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


KENMORE 
GIFT SHOP 


Kenmore Specialties : 
Wedgwood plate, sepia—10'.” 
Black tole tray—11” 
Sepia tile—6” x 6” 
Distinctive 
gifts from 
Williamsburg, 
England-Antiques 
Have spiced tea served 
with gingerbread in our 
18th century kitchen 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Open 9-5 every day 


For gracious dining the General 
Washington Inn serves delicious meals 
at moderate prices. Excellent overnight 
accommodations. 

GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 
INN AND MOTEL 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


from 
COUNT PULASKI CHAPTER 
Pulaski, Virginia 


Lancaster County Virginia Wills 
1653 to 1800 by Ida J. 
1212 Amherst Avenue—Richmond, Virginia 


BURROUGHS-WHITE CHEVROLET CORPORATION 
Martinsville, Virginia 


Gi from the 
BOROUGH OF NORFOLK CHAPTER 
Norfolk, Virginia 


for 75 years with fuel 
THOMAS J. FANNON & SONS, INC. 
Alexandria, Virginia 


25th Anniversary Greetings _f 
THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE CHAPTER 
Orange, Virginia 


Best Wishes to Scotchtown Chapter 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Ashland, Virginia 


Williamsburg Student Burgesses 

Teenagers representing the 50 States and 
22 foreign countries have been invited to 
attend a 3-day session of the Williamsburg 
Student Burgesses beginning February 14. 


INGLESIDE RESORT 
Hotel & 3 Motels 
3 Miles North of Staunton, Va. on Rt. 11 
George W. Serrett, General Manager 


The conference will have as its theme 
“An Agenda for the New Age.” Under the 
guidance of distinguished authorities, the 
youngsters will discuss education, leader- 
ship, and understanding for the era in which 


they will assume responsibilities. The U. S, 
delegates are leading members of State 
student councils, and the foreign representa. 
tives are chosen from those studying here 
under the American Field Service. 


Permit us to extend a most h 


welcome to the 


Wisconsin Chapters of the D.A.R. 


HOTEL WAUSAU .- 


Convention 


Visit our Air Conditioned Coffee Shop 
known for its good food 
Our Wausau Cocktail Lounge 
Where reasonable prices prevail 
ENTERTAINMENT 


A. A. Heideman, Manager 


Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


e MARKERS « 
¢ MEMORIAL TABLETS « 


Designed and Executed 
in Cast-Bronze 
to honor the 
D.A.R. INSIGNIA 


Send us your Memorial, Historical Re- 
search or Marker Data with installation 
requirements for free estimates. 


ALLIS 
Foundry Products, Inc. 
145 S. First Street 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 
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State Activities 
(Continued from page 89) 


our Indiana State Chorus, directed by 
Mrs. Charles F. Stone, State and Na- 
tional Chairman of American Music. 
The Rev. Lawrence H. Hall, rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave the address, 
Humor, America’s Secret Weapon. Fol- 
lowing presentation of the honored 
guests, State Board, and pages, the 
assemblage sang, On the Banks of the 
Wabash, followed by the recessional.— 
Mrs. Clayton J. Carpenter. 


A Very Special Place 
(Continued from page 163) 


help more students than ever before. 

No matter who you are, the Junior 
Bazaar is indeed a very special place. 
If you are a Junior, it is the destina- 
tion to which your contributions are 
sent. If you attend Congress, it is 
an ideal shopping area. If you are 
a Helen Pouch Scholarship student, 
it is an important source of the 
means to build your opportunity for 
a better life. We'll see you and your 
contributions at the Junior Member- 
ship Bazaar booth! ° 
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From Our Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 164) 


tress Katherine (also called Catherine 
and Cate in various documents) Cul 
peper in 1689-90. Mistress Culpeper 
married the fifth Lord Fairfax, who, as 
her heir, became proprietor of this vast 
estate. Thomas Lord Fairfax (Wash. 
ington’s friend), on his death in 178], 
willed two of his manors—Leeds and 
Gooney Run—to his nephew, Rev. Den. 
ny Martin, who took the name of 
Fairfax under an act of Parliament. 
Throughout its history, the Fairfax 
domain was the object of suits by 
various early settlers who claimed their 
right to the lands they had taken over 
and improved. The complexity of the 
whole situation is well illustrated by a 
map of The Fairfax manors of Green- 
way Court, Gooney Run, and Leeds, 
which lists numerous lessees of land in 
this portion of the Proprietary by num- 
bers and identifies them in an index. 


DICTIONARY OF DISCOVERIES, by 
I, A. Langnas. Philosophical Library, New 
York. 201 pp. Price, $5.00. 

This reference volume, arranged al- 
phabetically by discoverers, is a refer- 
ence work that should be especially 
valuable to schools. Beginning with 
Abruzzi, Luigi, Duke of, and ending 
with Zintgraff, Eugen, the salient facts 
about each of dozens of explorers are 
listed, including their personal histories 
and the lands they discovered. Facts 
are brought to light about many ex- 
plorers about whom little has been 
published heretofore. On one page, for 
example, are Alvaro de Bazan (Span- 
ish), William Beebe (American), 
Martin Bahaim (German), and Thad- 
deus Bellinghausen (Russian). 
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AGAZINE 


MRS. CHESTER FREDERIC MILLER 


Past Vice President General of Michigan 


The sixty-one Chapters of the Michigan State Society present this page with pride and admiration in honor of the 
distinguished Michigan Daughter, Florence Hedrick Miller, candidate for HONORARY Vice President General, 1960. 
She has been a member of the Society for thirty-eight years, and has served as Chapter Regent, State Chairman of 
Membership; State Librarian, State Second Vice Regent, State First Vice Regent and State Regent; State and National 
Promoter, C. A. R.; member of the National Resolutions Committee, National Chairman of Honor Roll, National Chair- 
man of Clearing House and Vice President General. She was a Trustee of Kate Duncan Smith School for six years. 


‘Tn each capacity Mrs. Miller has displayed exceptional ability and inspiring leadership. 


Michigan Daughters Will Appreciate Your Support of Their Candidate 
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Greetings from 
JOHN CARTER CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


Compliments of 


BEAUNIT MILLS, INC. 


Plants located at Elizabethton, Tennessee 


Executive Offices located at 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


GOLDEN RULE DECORATORS 
Painting- - Decorating Greetings from Bennington Chapter 
2211 Foster Ave., Nashville, Tenn. Bennington, Vermont 


Past Regent Tullahoma Chapter, D.A.1. 
Tullahoma, Tennessee 


Grectings 
GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Burlington, Vermont 


G s from 
Honoring the Regent COL. ISRAEL CONVERSE CHAPTER 
MRS. MILTON B. HOLSTINE 
and Past Regents of the 


An HYD from 
CAPT. H CHAPTER, D.A.R. 


QUEEN ALLIQUIPPA CHAPTER a ADNABROWN HOTEL 
McKEESPORT, PENNSYLVANIA Springfield, Vermont 


Organized January 11, 1911 C. E. KELTON MOVING & STORAGE 


White River Jct., Vermont 
Agent for North Americen Van Line 
Tel.: Collect 842 


Honoring Our Regent 


Officially Approved MRS. CHARLES S. MILLER 
‘ Manor House Chapter, Washington, D. C. 


CAST BRONZE Caleasiou Chapter, Lake Charles, La. 


JAMES yarroous RILEY HOME 


Indiana 
Creek Chapter, D.A.R. 
Dis of the State 
Tablets 


In M 
MARGARET BISHOP (Mrs. W. W.) 
Fort Venango Chapter, Emlenton, Pa. 


Honoring Charter Member 
ROBERTA HEARD DENNIS (Mrs. John T.) 
Stephen Heard Chapter, Elberton, Georgia 

Honoring Mrs. E. Y. FRY, Regent 
| 1908 - Hannah Clatke Chapter, Dan - 1960 
| Quitman, Georgia 


Stop At 
VICKERS MOTEL 
| Highway 301 North Jesup, Georgia 


ARRENDALE FEED STORE 


PURINA CHOWS 
WORLD'S LARGEST BROILER PRODUCERS 
WORLD'S LARGEST BROILER STATE 


illustrating wide variety of designs. With the Chapters 
(Continued from page 152) 
A special radio program, arranged by 
Mrs. Harry Bell, featured Mrs. Harold 
METERJONAN WEMGLER Tuthill, State Regent; Mrs. Robert 
Humphrey, Vice President General; 
Mrs. Earle Stribling, Chaplain General: 
and Mrs. Harry Talmadge, State Chap- 
lain. Mrs. James Bradley, regent, 
presided. 


At noon a luncheon at the Samuel 
Elbert Inn honored Mesdames Tuthill, 
Humphrey, Stribling, Talmadge, Ben 
Thornton (State Registrar) and Ma- 
thew Kantala (State Press Relations 
Chairman). The luncheon was well 
attended by chapter members and many 
from the Hartwell Chapter. Colorful 
cards bearing a miniature flag and the 
Preamble to the Constitution marked 
the places of the guests. 


(L. to r.) Mrs. Harry Talmadge, State Chaplain; 
Mrs. Earle Stribling, Chaplain General; Mrs. 
Harold Tuthill, State Regent; Mrs. James Brad- 
ley, chapter regent; Mrs. Robert Humphrey, 
Vice President General; Mrs. Mathew Kantala, 
State Press Relations Chairman. 


‘After the luncheon a program was 
presented by Mrs. Z. W. Copeland and 
Mrs. Leila Rice, opening with the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag and 
the singing of the National Anthem 
by Mrs. James Greer. Climaxing the 
program was the outstanding address of 
Mrs. Harold Tuthill, State Regent, on 
the Part Played by Abraham Baldwin 
in the Constitutional Convention. 

Mrs. Bradley, regent, thanked Col. 
and Mrs, Z. B. Rogers for the United 
States Flag given the chapter in mem- 
ory of their son, who made the supreme 
sacrifice in World War II; also his 
aunt, Mrs. Bryant, for the staff in his 
memory and Mr. and Mrs. Hal Bynum 
for the flag stands for the United States 
Flag and the chapter flag —Mrs. Harry 
Bell. 
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ON OUR SOth ANNIVERSARY 
WE MEMBERS OF KATHERINE LIVINGSTON 
CHAPTER, JACKSONVILLE, FLA., HONOR 
OUR REVOLUTIONARY ANCESTORS 


Mrs. Thomas B, Atkinson— 
Edmund Bellinger 


Mrs. Icenhour Baker— 
John Frederick Eisenhaur 


Mrs. John F. Bartleson, Jr.— 
Richard Herrington 


Mrs. W. D. Brinson..... John Shuford, Sr. 


Mrs. Hugh Carithers....... John Roessell 
Mrs. L. A. Dickinson........ George Byrd 
Miss Kenille Hewett.......... Peter Coffee 
Mrs. R. T. Hewett........... Peter Coffee 


Mrs. Truman G. Hoyt..... Edmund Morris 


Mrs. Robert A. Johnson— 
Judge Philip Greene 


Mrs. Thomas W. Lester...... Lucal Zeigler 


Mrs, C. M. Morse.......... John Roessell 
Mrs. J. P. Oliver......... William Pearson 
Mrs, William Petitt...Judge Philip Greene 
Mrs. D. R. Saulter.......... John Burnett 
Mrs. Claude G. Spears. .Benjamin Register 
Mrs. H. O. Taylor......... Neill Morrison 
Mrs. Daniel W. Wetzel....... Isaac Nickell 
Mrs. R. M. Wilson.......... John Burnett 


Mrs. E. H. York...... Lt. Andrew Kaigler 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 
We also have in progress 
a program of reprinting 
BASIC GENEALOGICAL 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 
You are invited to list your wants with us 
SOUTHERN BOOK COMPANY 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
years experience 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box 604, Salisbury, N.C. 


Help Us Save—Be An Early Bird! 


This can be done if you will send in your 
renewal well in advance of the expiration. 


To be a joy forever 


YOUR FAMILY 
COAT OF ARMS 


must be a thing of beauty! 


For identification of yours 
please send data on your 
immigrant ancestor. 

EDITH TUNNELL, De- 
signer of Jamestown and 
Mayflower Mapsetans. 

J and Mayfi Mapsetans in 
lithographed colors $5.00 each. 
The Mayflower in hand painting 
$25 each. 


. 


NEW YORK 63, N. Y. 


Enjoy Florida’s 
WINTER STRAWBERRY 
FESTIVAL 
FEB. 29- MARCH 5 
PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 


Biscayne Chapter—Miami Beach, 
Honors Mrs. Charles W. BR. 
State Recording Sec 


Compliments of Tampa se 


Tampa, Florida 


CORAL GABLES CHAPTER 
Coral Gables, Florida 


*senp ror Free Folder® 
“IS YOUR 
NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American fam- 
ily histories for sale ip the 
world’s largest dealer in 

can Genealogies. 


Write to 


Goodspeed’s 
Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 yore ST. 
STON 8, 


Books of All Kinds Bought 
and Sold 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags. 
Badges, Banners, and Supplies for all organizations. 


Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript which 
also explains the coat of arms with citations. 


26th year 
Write for Brochure 


nessee Studio of Heraldic Art 
324 Thor Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of D. A. R. on all Beinsings 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Re- 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages 
of America” er other hi and 
serial d or interviews may be 


arranged . ‘all parts of the United States. 


MANATEE CHAPTER 
Bradenton, Florida 


GOODBODY & COMPANY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
GIRARD N. CAMPBELL, Manager 


Paul R. Coloney 

C. C. Carter 

N. Donald Varnadore 
John Kolson, Jr. 


WYMAN, GREEN & BLALOCK, INC. 
Real Estate - Insurance 
Bradenton, Florida 


1819 G St., N.W. D.C, 


Best Book 
Contest“. 


and “detail wublishing plan, 
is 
write for free Brochure DAR. 
Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


$1600 Cosh Awards 40% votum. 
Contest 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


This Magazine is from Our Presses 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 © D C 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 
LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR I! HONOR ROLLS 
FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
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HONORING OUR 
DECEASED MEMBERS 


Mrs. Minnie McComas Easley 
Mrs. Helen Timmons Henderson 
Mrs. Jennie French Hopkins 
Mrs. Caroline St. Clair Hylton 
Mrs. Adeline St. Clair Hylton 
Mrs. Kate Perkins Sage 

Mrs. Mary Milton Bruce 

Mrs. Wilma Luck Cunningham 
Mrs. Roberta Karnes Bodell 
Mrs. Betty Lively Holroyd 
Mrs. Ella Rose Smoot 

Mrs. Edna Lipps Hadden 

Mrs. Gay Cox Fletcher 

Miss Ruth Hughson 


Matthew French Chapter 


Organized March 7, 1922 
Princeton, W. Va. 


JOHN COOLIDGE CHAPTER 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
Organized 1 


from 
South Dakota 


G 
OAHE CHAPTER, 
Site of the Oahe Dam 


Compliments of 
SANFORD BRICK & TILE CO. 


Sanford, N. C. 
“Brick Center of the World’’ 


In remembrance of 
ROBAH BENCINI TATUM: 
Joseph Kerner N.C. 


General Washinston Cha rrenton, N. J. 
Mrs. Stephen H. Regent 


low, 


Mrs. R. W. Greenlaw 
Y WYCKOFF CHAPTER 
Englewood, N. J. 


NOVA CAESAREA “ch CHAPTER 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Compliments of 
RED BANK CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
PITMAN, N. J. 


ts of 
MARGERY SULLIVAN CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Dover, New Hampshire 


its of 
ABIGAIL STEARNS CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
Walpole, New Hampshire 


CAPT. J0B 
East Douglas, Massachusetts 


ts of 
CAPT. JOHN JOSLIN JR. CHAPTER 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


ts of 
MARTHA’'S VINEYARD CHAPTER 
Edgartown, Massachusetts 


MRS. ALICE JOSLIN 
Chapter, West Roxbury, 


CULLEM FUEL, INC. 


Danvers, Massachusetts 


In the Di: of Committees the Mag- 
azine Chairman for New Mexico is listed 


as Mrs. Frank E. Ruby—it should be Mrs. 
Armstrong. 


Frank W. 


CAPTAIN JOHN HARRIS CHAPTER 
Norwich, New York 


Skivvies” 
BY NORWICH ® 


THE UNDERWEAR 
ASKED FOR BY NAME 


NORWICH MILLS, INC. 
NORWICH, N. Y. 


SPRAGUE FUNERAL HOME 
Lynn A. SPRAGUE 


16 Barnes St. Phone 611 
GOUVERNEUR, N. Y. 


Compliments of 


American Refractories & 
Crucible Corporation 


North Haven, Connecticut 


All success to 
Sarah Ludlow Chapter 
And Signed 
THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Seymour, Connecticut 


FRANCISCO 
GARCES CHAPTER 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


Honors 
Mrs. James M. Fallman, Regent 
Our Tenth Anniversary—February 1960 
Courtesy of 
GEORGE L. BROWN INSURANCE 
415 Carson Ave. - Tel. DUdley 2-1000 


RAY F. COMPANY 
Printers and Station Denver, Colorado 


D.A.R. Etiquette 
(Continued from page 100) 


in the Handbook or Yearbook, from 
your State Officers, Division Direc- 
tors or State Chairmen rather than 
writing her directly. She is happy 
to visit your chapter, eager to have 
you have all the answers, but do show 
her every consideration and thus 
lighten the heavy duties that are 
hers. 


OLNEY JUBILEE CHAPTER 
Olney, Hlinois 
HONORING 
Early Pioneers of Southern Illinois and 
the Shawneetown 150th Year Celebration 


Donors: Olney Seed Co., Linton, V. Pres., Keene's 
Pure Station, Beck Michael, New Olney Hotel, 
Spieth Studio, Beulah Hutchens 


Arms, a Fort and a Frontier 
(Continued from page 73) 


One of them is most pertinent today, 
now that we face threats of attack 
from abroad. Fort Ontario was al- 
ways gallantly defended against 
vastly superior forces. But it was 
never adequately garrisoned and 
never adequately supplied. And yet 
it formed a major link in a chain of 
defense at a time when border de- 
fenses were regarded as important. 
Today we have a joint defense sys- 
tem with Canada that is unequaled 
anywhere. We shall do well to see 
to it that throughout the entire chain 
every link is forged strong enough 
to withstand a major assault. Noth- 
ing less is good enough. ° 


PLEASE 
WRITE 
for catalogs of 
markers and 
tablets. 


5 SIZES 


- each in traditional Newman 


quality .. . each individually pro- 
duced with infinite attention to detail. 


BROTHERS, INC. 
670 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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Markers by NEWMAN... famous for | 
| finer quality since 1882 . . . in bronze uti 
or bronzed aluminum. ea 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


A leading financial institution in the Nation’s Capital . . . 
preferred by those who desire the best in banking service. 


The National Metropolitan Bank and its successors, American Security and 
Trust Company, have been the depository for the D.A.R. since 1896. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ® 


Main Office: 15th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mrs. WENDELL F. SAWYER 
National Chairman 
Press Relations 


At the suggestion of Mrs. Ashmead 
White, our President General, the D.A.R. 
Magazine will carry each month a page 
devoted not only to press but all publicity 
mediums. To encompass all of them, and 
as a substitute for the Press Digest which 
was discontinued for economy reasons, this 
page will be entitled “Public Relations.” 
We must always keep in mind that not 
only do we desire to build good relations 
with the Press, but Radio-TV, national 
magazines, motion pictures, and national 
organizations as well. The editors contrib- 
uting to this page are listed at the top and 
each month will give to the membership 
a report of their plans and activities. We 
believe that the National Society should 
do everything possible to guide, counsel 
and assist State Chairmen for Press Rela- 
tions and Radio-TV. These State Chair- 
men are the keys in any national pro- 


_ motion, such as Constitution Week or 


American History Month. In addition, they 
play key roles in publicizing State Con- 
ferences. 


A New Concept 


In spite of the fact that we are the 
largest and most active of the patriotic 
organizations, the man in the street has 
little concept of what the D.A.R. does. 
We will attempt to improve our position 


FEBRUARY 1960 


Mrs. Z. C. OsELAND 
National Chairman 
Radio and Television 


in the public eye and supplement publicity 
at the chapter level by concentrating our 
efforts with national organizations, national 
magazines, network radio-television shows, 
and news wire services. This will take time 
to accomplish, and our first efforts are 
beginning to bear fruit in the promotion 
of American History Month. 


American History Month 


During October, November, and Decem- 
ber 1959, some 500 letters were mailed to 
various national groups to interest them 
in our efforts to keep the embers of patri- 
otism alive through the observance of 
American History Month. Although it is 
too early to give an accurate report of 
results, Mrs. Kenneth G. Maybe, National 
Chairman, has this to report: Four national 
magazines will carry the D.A.R. American 
History Month symbol (these include 
Ladies’ Home Journal, House and Garden, 
American Weekly, and the National 
Guardsman). Eight railroads will carry 
the D.A.R. symbol during February on 
their dining-car menus (these include: 
Rock Island Line, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad, Kansas City 
Southern Railway, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Seaboard Airline Railroad, Illinois Cen- 


Mrs. Epwarp J. 
National Chairman 
Motion Pictures 


Mrs. KennetH G. Maybe 
National Chairman 
American History Month 


tral Railroad, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad, and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company). The Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company, operating in 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, as 
well as in the District of Columbia, will 
reproduce the symbol in its monthly infor- 
mational leaflet, which is mailed to all 
subscribers when billed. The National Re- 
tail Merchants Association, servicing some 
6,000 department stores and dry goods 
stores throughout the United States, will 
carry a paragraph in its February bulletin; 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals will do the same. A fact 
sheet entitled “Helpful Hints in the Pro- 
motion of American History Month,” as 
well as a detailed questionnaire of results, © 
was mailed in bulk to each State Historian 
for redistribution to the chapters. Televi- 
sion slides and radio scripts for chapter use 
were made available by Mrs. Oseland’s 
committee. Mrs. Sawyer, Chairman of the 
Press Relations Committee, assisted Mrs. 
Maybe by contacting the national maga- 
zines. Woodward & Lothrop, a well-known 
department store of Washington, D. C., and 
a consistent Magazine advertiser, will car- 
ry a window display during February. A 
detailed report of the results of American 
History Month will be available for Con- 


tinental Congress. 
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planned just for YOU, 
D.A.R. MEMBERS! 


A Beautiful and Historic 2-Day Post Congressional Tour 


See and enjoy Fredericksburg ¢ Richmond ¢ Colonial 


IN THE FUL 
GLORY OF SPRINGTIME 


@ And all along the way, the best of hoi 


Williamsburg © Historic Yorktown and Jamestown accommodations — excellent Table d’ha ‘ 


meals—the comfortable luxury of pring 
motor coach transportation! 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL AGENCY, INC. 
(Not a government agency) 

807 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Attention: MR. JOHN W. SHEARER 
PLEASE SEND ME YOUR ILLUSTRATED 
POST CONGRESSIONAL TOUR BOOKLET. 


Name 


@ Do plan on this Virginia tour @ 
American shrines following 
Annual D.A.R. Congress! Famougi 
historic homes — the Colonial 
der of Williamsburg — history in the 
making at Yorktown and James 
town —the romantic Old South 

towns and cities most prominent if 
American history — a countryside un . 
matched for beauty in all the East 


@ This whole glorious weekend i 
under the skilled supervision of oul 
travel specialist. From Washington} 
and back to Washington, everything 
is planned for your comfort — your} 
pleasure. Don’t miss it! 


April 23-24, 1960 
ONLY $62.50 
Tax Included 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE TOUR BOOKLET | 


to 


United States Travel Agency, Ine. 


(Not @ government agency) 
807 15th Street, N.W. 
Attention: MR. JOHN W. SHEARER 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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